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ADVERTISEMENT 


* 


EW works on the ſubject of government | 4 


re leſs read, and few deſerve attention 
more than thoſe of Algernon Sidney. Two 


things appear to be the cauſe of this unmerited 


negledt. In the firſt place, the odium which 5 
the higher orders of men in this country have 
thrown upon a book which threatens the over.. 


throw of corruption, and, by diffuſing the | 


true pr inciples of government through all ranks 
of ſociety, to annihilate every chance of a re- 
vival of their power. Secondly, the work itſelf . 


is of ſuch a magnitude; that few, except thoſe 


who. vainly call themſelves THE LEARNED, 
have it in their poſſeſſion. 5 


In the libraries. even of the LEARNED, large 
| quartos and huge folios are kept leſs for real 
uſe than unmeaning ornament. Among the 
LEARNED I find none who would be thought 
ignorant of the works of Sidney, but I alſo 


find the numbers YEE. ſmall W vg actually have 5 
1 read them. 


1 have 


1 have hn he's e that any man, 
1 Who ſhould take the trouble of reducing his 
Be book to a ſmaller compaſs, by ſeparating the 
corn from the chaff, and Te-publiſhing thoſe 
parts which are moſt intereſting, would deſerve 
well of his country, and, perhaps, add a ſprig 
to the immortal fame and honours that will ever 
attend the memory” of chat * and injured 
| man = 


bi As. 10 am e a hiſtory of the 11 of Mn 
= non Sidney, which I intend, if health allow me 
do complete it, offering alſo to the public, I ſhall 
' reſerve it for that opportunity to ſpeak on the 
manlineſs of his ſentiments, the force of his argu-' - 
ments, the depth and ſolidity of his matter, as well 
as on the perſpicuity and ſimplicity of his nervous 
ſtyle; but as this book may fall into the hands 
of ſome, who know nothing more of Sidney 
chan his name, 1 ſhall 125 * ſhort account 
2 of his life :— $639 


| - Algemon 3 Brend fo of ſolar Kart 
| of Leiceſter, was born in the year 1622, his 
| 


„I ſhould be guilty of an act of injuſtice to the former Editors I 
Sidney, if I did not here acknowledge how much we are indebted to 

J. Robertſon, the corrector and reviſor of the laſt edition; nor can * 
omit mentioning the name of that patriotic citizen, John Toland, Wh 
Mas not only the firſt to publiſh Sidney's ineſtimable Diſcourſes on Go- 
vernment, hut alſo to bleſs mankind. with the proſe of Milton, and the 


works of n. 


7 * Ks Ji © : 771 1 $4 is ** 1 
n 1 5 * 1 
„ py * & „ 
ge "XR. 4 N 
Nu 83 f 8 
9 q 4. 4 * 8 


5 1 ix J 


a eben d. was that of a fotdier, in "which: he 15 


nated commiſſioner to the 


ſignalized himſelf on many occaſions, but on 
none more eminently than in reſiſting the arbi= 5 
9 ſtrides of Charles. N . 


| To the aſurpation of n 1 was b a 
5 ein enemy. Under the long parliament, after 
the death of Cromwell, and the reſignation; of 
Richard, he was appointed one of the cen] 
of ſtate; and, ſhortly afterwards, was 
> Sound; in 2 OT 
mediate a peace between the kings of e | 


* 


and Denmark. Upon the reſtoration of royalty, 
which ſoon followed, his friends adviſed b Gy 


own A paints; ad aware ar che Aimee; 5 b b 


the court towards him, he reſolved. to remain 


abroad. He went into Italy, and continued 

| there ſome time. At length, by the re- 
peated advice and e den of his friends, he 
drew nearer home, and, about this time, ten 


; men were kept in. the pay of Charles | the 1 : "0 


- ſecond, and ſent to aſſaſſinate him, at Augtbath's 
in Germany, but fortunately . he removed” 
: from that city before their arrival“. His 
| friend, Henry Bavile, | * ee * 


\ A 4 F 9 
F a; ; 
9 


A 1 1 
n 1 


Paris, intereſted himſelf particularly about his 
return, and we find him at Penſhurſt, in 1677, 
performing the laſt duties of filial piety to his 
dying father. In 1683, he was accuſed of being 
concerned in the Rye Houſe plot, and after 4 
trial as unjuſt and iniquitous as fome whom I 


demned, and executed for high treaſon, It is 
but juſtice to the parliament at the Revolution to 
ſay, that they made it one of their firſt acts to - 


gernon Sidney, Eſq; was moſt unjuſtly and 


8 « wrongfully convicted and attainted, and after- 
„ wards executed for high treaſon, and that all 
records and proceedings relating to the ſaid 
J attainder, be wholly cancelled and taken off 
the file, or otherwiſe defaced and obliterated, 
** to the intent "A the ſame may not be viſible. 
| in after ages.“ 


4) 


could mention would fain have wiſhed trials of 
a later date had been, he was found guilty, con- 


repeal his attainder, and to declare that“ Al- 


1 hat thoſe Who know little of him may be 


Fate FRA to form ſome idea of his character, * 
ſhall ſubjoin a letter of Sidney to his friend 5 
and the paper he delivered to the ſheriff before . 

| his execution, over which Cato 0 ould have 


ſhed a tear. 1 
. Inner, Temples July 14th, 1795. 1 


( xi * | 


. Sir, 


I am ſorry I cannot in \all things conform myſelf to 
© the advices of my friends. If theirs had any joint 
© concernment with mine, I ſhould willingly ſubmit my 


© Intereſt to. theirs; but when I alone am intereſted, 


and they only adviſe me to come over as ſoon as the | 
att of indemnity is paſſed, becauſe they think. it is 


© beſt for me, I cannot wholly lay aſide my own judg- 
© ment and choice. I confeſs, we are naturally in- 


6 clined to delight in our own country, and I have a 


b particular love to mine. I hope I have given ſome 
6 teſtimony of it. I think that being exiled from it is 


6 a great evil, and would redeem myſelf from it with 


the loſs of a great deal of my blood. But when that 


country of mine, which uſed to be eſteemed a para- 
© diſe, is now like to be made a ſtage of injury; the, 


© liberty which weh oped to eſtabliſh oppreſſed ; luxury 


© and lewdneſs ſet in its height, inſtead of the piety, 


virtue, ſobriety, and modelty, which we hoped, God, 


by our hands, would have introduced; the beſt of 5 


dur nation made a prey to the worſt; the parlia- 


© ment, court, and army, corrupted ; this people en- 


© ſaved; all things vendible; no man ſafe, but by ſuch 
devil and infamous means, as flattery and bribery ; 
| © what joy can I have in my own country in this con- 


dit on? ls it a pleaſure to fee, that all I love in the 
world is fold and deſtroyed ? Shall I renounce all my 


old principles, learn the vile court-arts, and make 


my peace by bribing ſome of them ? Shall their cor- _ 
+ ruption and vice be my ſafety? Ah! no; better is We: 


"4 life among ſtraugers, than in my own country upon 


© ſuch conditions. Whilſt I live, I will endeavour” to 
© preſerve my liberty ; or at leaſt not conſent to the 
« deitroying of it. I hope I ſhall die in the fame prin- 
ciples in which I have lived, and will live no longer 
1 "Dag Mey e Can _ preſerve. me. I have in * life 
_ „ ˖·ů· tek On" 


* 


3 
Sr 


— —— — — 


— as 
298 


„ 
been guilty of many follies; but, as I think, of ne 
e I will not blot and defile that which is palt, 
© by endeavouring to provide for the future. I have 
ever had in my mind, that when God ſhould caſt me 
into ſuch a condition, as that I cannot fave my life 
but by doing an indecent thing, he ſhews ine the time 
is come wherein I ſhould reſign it: and when I can- 
© not live in my own country but by ſuch means as are 
_©'worſe than dying in it, I think he ſhews me, I ought 

to keep myſelf out of it. Let them pleaſe themſelves 
„with making the king glorious, who think a whole 
g people may juſtly be ſacrificed for the intereſt and 
© pleaſure of one man, and a few of his followers ; let 
them rejoice, in their ſubtilty, who, by betraying the 
© former powers, have gained the fayour of this, not 
only preſerved, but advanced themſelves in theſe 
„ dangerous changes. Nevertheleſs, perhaps they may. 
«find, the king's ae their ſhams; his plenty the 
people's milery ; and that the gaining of an office or a 
: «ſis money, 1s a poor reward for deſtroying a nation, 
© which, if it were preſerved in liberty and virtue, would 
© truly be the moſt glorious in the world; and that others 
may find, they have with much pains purchaſed their 
© own ſhame and miſery, a dear price paid for that 
© which is not worth keeping, nor the life that is ac- 
| © companied with it. The honour of Engliſh parlia- 
© ments have ever been in making the nation glorious 
* and happy, not in ſelling and deſtroying the intereſt of 
it, to ſatisfy the luſts of one man. Miſerable nation! 
s that from ſo great a height of glory, is fallen into the 
© moſt deſpicable condition in the world; of having all 
_ © its good depending upon the breath and will of the 
_ © vileſt perſons in it]! cheated and fold by them they 
© truſted! infamous traffick, equal almoſt in guilt to 
© that of Judas! In all preceding ages, parliaments have 
« been the palace of our liberty; the ſure defenders of 
4 © the oppreſſed: they, who formerly could bridie kings, 
e . and 


/ oo II IO Ie 


{ xm ) 
tand keep the balance equal between them. and the 
people, are now become inſtruments of all our op- 
£ preſſions ; and a ſword in his hand to deſtroy us; 
they themſelves led by a few intereſted perſons, who 

© are willing to buy offices for themſelves, by the mi- 
© {ery of the whole nation, and the blood of the moſt 
« worthy and eminent perſons in it. Deteſtable bribes, 
« worſe than the oaths now in faſhion in this mercenary 
court! I mean to owe neither my life nor liberty to 
C any ſuch means. When the innocence of my ac- 
tions will not protect me, I will ſtay away till the 
_ © ſtorm be over-paſſed. In ſhort, where Vane, Lam- 


bert, Haſelrigge cannot live in ſafety, I cannot live 
c at all, If I had been in England, I ſhould have 


5M expetted a lodging with them; or though they may 


= be the firſt, as being more eminent than - of J muſt ex- 


5 pect to follow their example in ſuffering gn I. have 


| © been their companion in adting. I am moſt in. a 
« maze at the miſtaken informations, that were ſent to 
© me by my friends, full of expectations of favours 
and employments. Who can think that they who im- 
s priſon them would employ me, or ſuffer me to live 
_ © when they are put to death? If I might live and be 
6 cnn, can it be expected that I ſhould ſerve a 
government that ſeeks ſuch deteſtable ways of el. . 
o tabliſhing itſelf ? Ah! no; I have not learnt to make. 


© my 9 peace, by perlecuting and betraying my | 


© hrethren, more innocent and worthy than myſelf. 1 
_ © muſt live by juſt means, and ſerye to juſt ends, or not 
s at all. After ſuch a manifeſtation of the ways by 

e which it is intended the king ſhall govern, I ik 
© have renounced any place of, favour, into which the 

s kindneſs and induſtry of my friends might have ad- 
vanced me, when 1 found thoſe, that were better than 

© I, were only fit to be deſtroyed. I had formerly 

6 ſome jealouſies; the fraudulent proclamation for in- 

6 demniiy increaſed them ; ; the impriſoning of thole 

b 3 AIchree 


ould 


1 | „ 
{ © three men, and turning out of all the officers of the 
3 s army, contrary to promiſe, confirmed me in my re- 
© ſolutions not to return. To conclude, the tide is not 
ff - * to be diverted, nor the oppreſſed delivered; but God, 
1 © in his time will have mercy on his people. He will 
1 © fave and defend them, and avenge the blood of thoſe 
6 who ſhall now periſh, upon the heaps of thoſe, who, 
© in their pride, think nothing is able to oppoſe them. 
1 _ © Happy are thoſe whom God ſhall make inſtruments 
1 © of his juſtice in fo bleſſed a work! If I can live to 
| © ſee that day, I ſhall be ripe for the grave, and able 
to fay with joy, . Lord, now letteſt thou thy ſervant 
& depart in peace.” Farewel. My thoughts as to king 
b and ſtate depending upon their actions, no man ſhall 
s be a more faithful ſervant to him than I, if he make 
© the good and proſperity of his people his glory; none 
© more his enemy, if he doth the contrary. To my 
© particular friends I ſhall be conſtant in all occaſions, 
sand to you a moſt affectionate ſervant, 
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(c Men, Brethren, and Fathers; Friends, Countrymen, and Strangers ! 
e It may be expected, that I ſhould now ſay ſome great 
matters unto you; but the rigour of the ſeaſon, and the 

infirmities of my age, increaſed by a cloſe impriſon- 
ment of above five months, do not permit me, 
e Moreqoyer, we live in an age that makes truth paſs 
for treaſon: 1 dare not ſay any thing contrary unto it, 
and the ears of thoſe that are about me will probably be 
1 found too tender to hear it. My trial and condemna- 
tion doth ſufficiently V ETHEL 
f « Weſt, Rumſey, and Keyling, who were brought 
prove the plot, ſaid no more of me, than that the}: 
knew me not; and ſome others, equally unktiown to 
me, had uſed my name and that of ſome others. to give 
a little reputation to their deſigns. The lord Howard 


„ 
is too infamous by his life, and the many perjuries not 
to be denied or rather ſworn by himſelf, to deſerve 
mention; and being a ſingle witneſs, would be of no 
value, though he had been of unblemiſhed credit, or 
had not ſcen and confeſſed, that the crimes committed 
by him. would be par doned only for committing more; 
and even the pardon promiſed could not be obtained 
till the drudgery of {wearing was over, ; 
„ This being laid aſide, the whole matter is reduced 
to the papers ſaid to be found in my cloſet by the king's 
Officers, without any other proof of their being written 
by me, than what” is taken from {uppolitions upon the 
limilitude of a hand that is eaſily counterfeited, and 
which hath been lately declared in the lady Car's caſe, 
to be no lawful evidence in criminal cauſes. 
gut, if I had been ſeen to write them, the matter 
would not be much altered. They plainly appear to 
relate to a large treatiſe written long ſince in anſwer to 
Filmer's book, which by all intelligent men is thought 
to be grounde d upon wicked principles, equally perni- 
cious to magiſtrates and people. | 
Elf he might publiſh to the world his opinion, that all 
men are born under a neceſſity derived from the laws of 
God and nature, to ſubmit to aw abſolute kingly govern- 
ment, which could be reſtrained by no law, or oath; 
and that he that has the power, whether he came to it 
by creation, election, inheritance, uſurpation, or any 
other way, had the right; and none mult oppoſe his 
will, but the perſons and eſtates of his ſubjects mult be 
indiſpenſably ſubjett unto it; I know not why I might 
not have publiſhed my opinion to the contrary, | without . 
the breach of any law I have yet known. 
8] might, as freely as be, publicly have declared my 
thoughts, and the reaſons upon which they were 
grounded; and I am perſuaded to believe, that God 
had left nations to the liberty of ſetting up ſuch govern- fe 
ments $ as belt pleaſed themſelves. | * 
1 - 15 « That 


( xvi ) 


& That magiſtrates were ſet up for the good of nations, | 


not nations for the honour or glory of magiſtrates. 


“That the right and power of magiſtrates in every 


country was that which the laws of that country made it 
to be. 


„That thoſe l were to be obſerved, and the oaths 
taken by them, having the force of a contra between 


magiſtrate and people, could not be violated without 
danger of diſſolving the whole fabric. 


7 That uſurpation could give no right; and the wok 
dangerous of all enemies to kings were they, who raiſing | 


their power to an exorbitant height allowed to uſurpers 
all the rights belonging unto it. 


That ſuch uſurpations being ſeldom « compaſſed with- 
out, the ſlaughter of the reigning perſon or family, the 


worſt of all villanies was * rewarded with che moſt £ 


glorious privileges. 
That if ſuchdoQrines were received, they would tir 
up men to the deſtruction of princes with more violence 


| than all the paſſions that have hitherto raged in the hearts 


of the moſt unruly. 
6 That none could be ſafe, if ſuch a reward \ were pro- 
poſed to any that could deſtroy them. _ | 


That few would be ſo gentle as to ſpare even the ; 
| beſt, if, by their deſtruction, a wild uſurper could become 
God's anointed, and by the moſt execrable wickedneſs 
inveſt himſelf mich that divine character. 


ce This is the ſcope of the whole treatiſe; the writer 
gives ſuch reaſons, as at that time did occur to him, to 
prove it. This ſeems to agree with the doctrines of the 
moſt reverenced authors of all times, nations, and 
religions, The beſt and wiſeſt of kings have ever ac- 


| knowledged it. The preſent king of France has de- 
elared, that kings have that happy want of power, that 
they can do nothing contrary to the laws of their coun- 


try; and grounds his quarrel wich the king of Spain, 


anno as upon that principle. King James, in his i 


Speech 


+ xvii ) 


Speech to the Parliament, anno 1603, doth in the 
higheſt degree affert it: the ſcripture ſeems to declare 
it. If nevertheleſs the writer was miſtaken, he might 
have been refuted by law, reaſon, and ſcripture; and 
no man for ſuch matters was ever otherwiſe puniſhed, . 
than by being made to ſee his error; and it has not, as 
I think, been ever known that they had been referred 
to the judgment of a jury, compoſed of men OT 

unable to comprehend them. 

« But there was little of this in my caſe: the extrava- 
gance of my proſecutors goes higher: the above- 
mentioned treatiſe was never finiſhed, nor could be in 
many years, and moſt probably would never have been. 

So much as is of it was written long ſince, never re- 

viewed, nor ſhewn to any man; and the fiftieth part 
bf it was not produced, and not the tenth of that 

offered to be read. That which was never known to 
thoſe who are ſaid to have conſpired with me, was 

ſaid to be intended to ſtir up the people in ORIG f 

of the deſigns of thoſe conſpirators. 
When nothing of particular application to time, 
place, or perſon, could be found in it, as has ever been 
done by thoſe who endeavoured to raiſe en 

all was ſupplied by innuendos. 
Whatſoever is ſaid of the expulſion of Tarquin; the 
infurrettion againft Nero; the ſlaughter of Caligula or 


Domitian; the tranflation of the crown of France from 


Meroveus's race to Pepin, and from his deſcendants to 
Hugh Capet and the like, was * by inuuendo o 
| the bing. 5 
„They have not A e chat if kick acts of ſtate T 
be not good, there 1s not a king | in the world that has 
Any title to the crown he wears; nor can have any un- 
leſs he could deduce his pedigree from the eideſt fon 
of Noah, and ſhew that the ſucceſſion had ſtill continued 


in the eldeſt of the eldeſt ine, and been lo deduced Te 
10 him. ; 


: (4 Every 


8. 


( xViii ) 


1 Every one may 5 what advantage this would be fo 
EY the kings of the world; and whether, that failing, 
it were not better for them to acknowledge they had 
received their crowns by the conſent of willing 3 


or to have no better title to them than uſurpation and 


violence; which, by the lame ways, may be taken from 
them. 
But I was long fince told, that I muſt die or the : 


plot muſt die. 


« Leſt the means of deſtroying the beſt proveſiants i in 


England ſhould fail, the bench muſt be filled with ſuch 
as had been blamilhes to the bar. 


« None but ſuch as theſe would have adviſed with the 
| king's council of the means of bringing a man to death; 


12 a jury to be packed by the king's ſolicitors and 


the under-Iheriff; admit of jurymen who are not free: 
holders; receive ſuch evidence as is above- mentioned; 


refuſe a copy of an indictment, or ſuffer the ſtatute of 
46 Edw. III. to be read, that doth expreſsly enact, 
It ſhould in no caſe be dd to any man, upon any : 
dccaſion whatſoever; over: rule the moſt important point 


of law without bearing. And whereas the ſtatute, 25 


Edu. III. upon which they ſaid I ſhould be tried, doth 

relerve to the parliament all conſtruttions to be made in 
points of treaſon, they could aſſume to themſelves not 
only a power to make conſtructions, but ſuch conſtruc- 


Yor as neither agree with law, reaſon, or common 
ſenſe. . 


By theſe means Lam brought to this place. The 


Lord forgive theſe practices, and avert the evils that 
_ threaten the nation from them! The Lord ſanctify thele 
my ſufferings unto me! and though I fall as a ſacrifice 
to idols, ſuffer not idolatry to be cRabliſhed ; in this land! 

Bleſs: thy people, and fave them, Defend thy own 


cauſe, and defend thoſe that defend it, Stir up ſuch 
as are faint; direct thoſe that are willing; confirm thoſe 
Sat W aver; give e wildo; n and! integrity unto all. Order 


all 


J 
all things ſo, as may moſt redound to thine own glory. 

Grant that I may die glorifying thee for all thy mercies; 
and that at the laſt thou has permitted me to be ſingled 

out as a witneſs of thy truth, and even by the confeſſion 

of my oppoſers, for that OLD CAUSE in which 1 

was from my youth engaged, and for which thou haſt 
aften and — declared * e 
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DISCOURSES 


GOVERNMENT. 


CHAP. l rer. 1. 


INTRODUCTION. 


[JT AVING lately ſeen a book, intitled “ Patriat- 
110 cha,” written by Sir Robert Filmer, concernin 

the univerſal and undiſtinguiſhed right of all kings, 1 
thought a time of leiſure might be well employed in 


- examining his doctrine, and the queſtions ariſing from 
it; which ſeem fo far to concern mankind, that, beſides 


- the influence upon our future life, they may be ſaid to 
comprehend all that in this world deſerves to be cared 
for. If he ſay true, there is but one government in the 
world that can have any thing of juſtice in it: and they 
who have hitherto been efteemed the beſt and wiſeſt of 


men, for having conſtituted commonwealths or king- 


doms, and taken much pains ſo to proportion the 


powers of ſeveral magiſtracies, that they might all con- 


cur in procuring the public good, or ſo to divide the 
powers between the magiſtr ates and people, that a well- 
regulated harmony might be preſerved in the whole, 


_ were the moſt unjuſt and fooliſh of all men. They _ 


were not builders, but overthrowers of governments: 
7 3G T. Their 


„ 
Their buſineſs was to ſet up ariſtocratical, democratical, 
or mixed governments, in oppoſition to. that monarchy, 
which, by the immutable laws of God and nature, is 
' impoſed upon mankind ; or preſumptuouſly to put 
| Thackles upon the monarch, who, by the ſame laws, is 
to be abſolute and uncontrouled: I hey were rebellious 
and diſobedient ſons, who roſe up againſt their father; 
and not only refuſed to hearken to his voice, but made 
him bend to their will. In their opinion, ſuch only 
deſerved to be called good men, who endeavoured to 
be good to mankind, or to that country to which they 
were more particularly related. And, inaſmuch as that 
good conſiſts in a felicity of eſtate, and perfection of 
_ perſon, they highly valued ſuch as had endeavoured to 
make men better, wiſer, and happier. This they under- 
ſtood to be the end for which men entered into ſocieties. 
And, though Cicero lays, that commonwealths were 
inſtituted for the obtaining of juſtice, he contraditts 
them not, but comprehends them all in that word; be- 
cauſe it is juſt, that whoever receives a power, mould 
employ it wholly for the accompliſhment of the ends 
for which it was given. This work could be performed 
only by ſuch as excelled in virtue: but leſt they ſhould 
defle&t from it, no government was thought to be well 
conſtituted, unleſs the laws prevailed above the com- 


mands of men“; and they were accounted as the worſt 


ol beaſts, who did not prefer ſuch a condition before a 

ſubjection to the fluttuating and irregular will of a man. 
If we believe Sir Robert, all this is miſtaken; no- 
thing of this kind was ever left to the choice of men; 


they are not to inquire what conduces to their own 


good; God and nature have put us into a way from 


Which we are not to ſwerve; we are not to live to him 2 
nor to ourſelves, but to the maſter that he hath ſet over 


us; one government 1s eſtabliſhed over all, and no 


limits can be ſet to the power of the perſon that ma- 


nages it; this is the prerogative, Or, as another author 
* Potentiora legum quam hominum impexria. Liv. I. 2, c. 1. 


of 


1 


of the ſame ſtamp calls i it, & the royal charter“ granted 
to kings by God; they all have an equal right to it; 
Vvomen and children are patriarchs; and the next in 
blood, without any regard to age, ſex, or other qualities 


of the mind or body, are fathers of as many nations as 


fall under their power; we are not to examine whether 
he or ſhe be young or old, virtuous or vicious, ſober- 
minded or ſtark-mad; the right and power is the ſame 
in all; whether virtue be exalted or ſuppreſſed, whe- 
ther be that bears the ſword be a praiſe to thoſe that 
do well, and a terror to thoſe that do evil, or a praiſe 
to thoſe that do evil, and a terror to ſuch as do well, 
it concerns us not; for the king muſt not loſe his 
right, nor have his power diminiſhed, on any account. 
I have been ſometimes apt to wonder, how things 
of this nature could enter into the head of any man; 
or, if no wickedneſs or folly be ſo great, but ſome _ 
may fall into it, I could not well conceive why they 
ſhould publiſh it to the world. But theſe thoughts 
cealed when J conſidered, that a people from all ages 
in love with liberty, and defirous to maintain theit 


own privileges, could never be brought to reſign 


them, unleſs they were made to believe, that in coh. 
ſeience they ought to do it; which could not be 


unleſs they were alſo perſuaded to believe, that there 


was a law ſet to all mankind, which none might trauſ- 
greſs, and which put the examination of all thoſe 
matters out of their power. This is our author's 
work. By this it will appear whoſe throne he ſceks 
to advance, and whole lervant he is, whilſt he pre- 
tends to ſerve the king. And that it may be 3 
be bath made uſe of means ſuitable to the ends 
poſed for the ſervice of his great maſter, I We 9 
ſhew, that he bath not uſed one argument that is not 
falſe, nor cited one author whom he hath not Per- 
verted and abuſed. Whilſt my work is fo to: lay 
open theſe ſnares, that the moſt bmple may not be 
. Kel in them, 1 thall not examine how Sir Robert 
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came to think himſelf a man fit to undertake ſo great 


a work, as to deſtroy the principles, which from the 


beginning ſeem to have been common to all mankind; 


but only, weighing the poſitions and arguments which 
he alledges, will, if there be either truth or ſtrength 
in them, confeſs the diſcovery comes from him that 


gave us leaſt reaſon to expett it; and that, in ſpite 


of the antients, there is not in the world a piece of 
| Vood, out of which a Mercury may not be made. 


"BECT. 1L 


Divines, but from Nature. 


Tie common Notions of Liberly are not from School | 


IN the firſt lines of his book he ſeems to denounce 


war againſt mankind, endeavouring to overthrow 


the principle of liberty in which God created us, and 


which includes the chief advantages of the life we en- 
joy, as well as the greateſt helps towards the felicity, 
that is the end of our hopes in the other. To this 
end he abſurdly imputes to the ſchool divines that 
which was taken up by them as a common notion, 


written in the heart of every man, denied by none, but 


ſuch as were degenerated into beaſts, from whence wy | 

might prove ſuch points as of themſelves were lels 
evident. Thus did Euclid lay down certain axioms, 
which none could deny that aid 

ſenſe, from whence he drew the proof of ſuch propo- 
fitions as were leſs obvious to the underſtanding. And 
they may with as much reaſon be accuſed of paganiſm, 
who ſay that the whole is greater than a part, that two 

| halves make the whole, or that a ſtraight line is the 
ſhorteſt way from point to point, as to ſay, that they who 
in politics lay ſuch foundations, as have been taken up 
by ſchoolmen and others as undeniable truths, do there- 


fore follow them, or have any regard to their authority. 
VCC Though 


not renounce common 


| LE 2, 
Though the ſchoolmen were corrupt, they were neither 
ſtupid nor unlearned: they could not but ſee that 
which all men ſaw, nor lay more approved foundations, 
than that man is naturally free; that he cannot juſtly 
be deprived of that liberty without cauſe; and that he 
_ doth not reſign it, or any part of it, unleſs it be in 
conſideration of a greater good, which he propoſes to 
himſelf. But if he doth unjuſtly impute the invention 
of this to ſchool divines, he, in ſome meaſure, repairs - 
his fault by ſaying, “ this hatht been foſtered by all 
* ſucceeding papiſts for good divinity; the divines of 
ce the reformed churches have entertained it, and the 
common people every where tenderly embrace it.“ 


© Thats to lay, all chriſtian divines, whether reformed 
or unreformed, do approve it, and the people every _ 


where magnify it, as the height of human felicity. But 
Filmer, and ſuch as are like him, being neither re- 
formed nor unreformed chriſtians, nor of the people, 
can have no title to chriſtianity; and, inaſmuch as they 
ſet themſelves againſt that which is the heighth of human 


felicity, they declare themſelves enemies to all that 


are concerned in it, that is, to all mankind. © 5 
But, ſays he, „they do not remember, that the 

_ & defire of liberty was the firſt cauſe of the fall of 
& man.“ And I deſire it may not be forgotten, that 

the liberty aſſerted is not a licentiouſneſs of doing what 
is pleaſing to every one againſt the command of God, 

but an exemption from all human laws, to which they 

| have not given their aſſent. If he would make us 
believe there was any thing of this in Adam's ſin, he 


ougght to have proved, that the law which he tranſ- 
greſſed was impoſed upon him by man, and, conſe- 


quently, that there was a man to impoſe it; for it will 
eaſily appear, that neither the reformed nor unreformed 
divines, nor the people following them, do place the 
felicity of man in an exemption from the laws of God, 
but in a moſt perfect conformity to them. Our Saviour 
taught us, 4 not to fear ſuch as could kill the body, 
5 B 3 F355 àè2L 
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& but him that could kill -and caſt into hell” and the 
apoltie tells us, that “ we {ſhould obey God rather than 


* man.” It has been ever hereupon oblerved, that 


they, who molt preciſely adhere to the laws of God, 
are leaſt ſolicitous concerning the commands of men, 
_ unlels they are well grounded; and thole, who molt 


delight in the glorious liberty of the ſons of God, do 


not only ſubjett chemſelves to him, but are moſt regular 


obſervers of the juſt ordinances of man, made by the 


cConſent of ſuch as are concerned, according to the 
Vill of God. 


The error of not obſerving this, way, perhaps, de- 


ſerve to be pardoned in a man that had read no books, 


as proceeding from ignorance; if ſuch as are grolsly 


ignorant can be exculed, when they take upon them to 


write of ſuch matters as require the higheſt knowledge: 


but in Sir Robert it is prevarication and fraud to im- 
pute to {choozmen and puritans that, which in his firſt 


Page, he acknowledged to be the dottrine of ail re- 


formed and unreformed chriſtian churches, and that he 
knows to have been the principle in which the Grecians, 


Italians, Spaniards, Gauls, Germans, and Britons, and 
all other gencrous nations ever lived, before the name 


of Chnit was known in the world; inſomuch that the 
bale effeminate Aſiatics and Africans, for being careleſs 
of their liberty, or unable to govern themſelves, were 
by Ariſtotle and other wiſe men called „ flaves by 
nature,“ and looked upon as little different from beaſts. 
his which hath its root in common ſenſe, not being 
to be.overthrown by reaſon, he ſpares his pains of ſecing 
any; but thinks it enough to render his dottrine plauli- 
ble to his own party, by joining the Jeſuits to Geneva, 


and coupling Buchanan to Doleman as both maintaining 
the ſame dottrine; though he might as well have joined 


the puritans with the Turks, becauſe they all think 


that one and one makes two. But whoever marks the 


diſciples, will rather believe, that they have learned 
8 +: 5 "4 een 
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37 
from Rome and the Jeſuits to hate Geneva, than that 
Geneva and Rome can agree in any thing farther, than 
as they are obliged to ſubmit to the evidence of truth; 
or that Geneva and Rome can concur in any deſign or 
intereſt that is not common to mankind. 
Theſe men allowed to 6 the people a liberty of de- 
poſing their princes.” This is a “ deſperate” opi. 
nion. Bellarmine and Calvin look aſquint at “ it. 
But hy is this a deſperate opinion? If diſagreements 
happen between king and people, why is it a more 
deſperate opinion to "think the king ſhould be ſubject 
to the cenſures of the people, than the people ſubjett 
to the will of the king? Did the people make the king, 
or the king make the people? Is the king for the people, 
or the people for the king? Did God create the He- 
brews, that Saul might reign over them? Or did they, 


from an opinion of procuring their own good, aſka 


king that might judge them, and fight their battles? If 
God's interpoſition, which {hall be hereafter explained, 
do alter the caſe, did the Romans make Romulus, 
Numa, Tullus Hoſtilius, and Tarquinius Prifcus kings? 
Or did they make or beget the Romans? If they were 
made kings by the Romans, 1t is certain, they that 
made them, ſought their own good in ſo doing: and if 
they were made by and for the city and people, I deſire 
to know, if it was not better, that, when their ſucceſſors 
_ departed from the end of their inſtitution, by endea- 
ouring to deſtroy it, or all that was good in it, they 


ſhould be cenſured and ejected, than be permitted to 


tuin that people, for whole good they were created? 
Was it more juſt, that Caligula and Nero ſhould be 
ſuffered to deſtroy the poor remains of the Roman 
nobility and people, with the nations ſubjeet to that 
empire, than that the race of ſuch monſters ſhould be 
extinguiſhed, and a great part of mankind, elpecially 
the beſt, againſt whom they were moſt fierce, preſerved 
by their e 


By 1 preſume 


— — a 


(2) 
J preſume our ue thought theſe queſtions might 
be eaſily decided; and that no more was required to 


ſnew the fore- mentioned aſſertions were not at all 
deſperate, than to examine the grounds of them. But 
he ſceks to divert us from this enquiry, by propoſing 
the dreadful conſequences of ſubjecting kings to the 


cenſures of their people: whereas no conſequence can 


deſtroy any truth; and the worſt of this is, that if it 
were received, ſome princes might be reſtrained from 
doing evil; or puniſhed, if they will not be reſtrained. 
We are, therefore, only to conſider, whether the 


people, ſenate, or any magiſtracy made by and for the 
people, have, or can have, ſuch a right; for if my 


have, whatſoever the conſequences may be, it mu 
ſtand. And as the one tends to the good of mankind 
in reſtraining the luſt of wicked kings, the other ex- 


poſes them, without remedy, to the fury of the moſt 


5 ſavage of all beaſts. I am not aſhamed in this to con- 
cur with Buchanan, Calvin, or Bellarmine; and without 


envy leave to Filmer, and his allociates, the glory of : 
| maintaining the contrary. 


But notwithſtanding our authors 1 to truth, 


he confeſſes, that Hayward, Blackwood, Barclay, 
„ others, who have bravely ee the right 
of kings in moſt points, do, with one conſent, admit 
« as an unqueſtionable truth, and aſſent unto the 
\ & natural liberty and equality of mankind, not ſo _ 
„ much as once denying or oppoſing it.” And indeed 
I believe, that though, ſince the fin of our firſt parents, 
the earth bath brought forth briars. and brambles, and 
the nature of men hath been fruitful only in vice and 
wickedneſs; neither the authors he mentions, nor any 
others, have had impudence enough to deny ſuch evi- 
dent truth as ſeems to be planted in the hearts of all 
men; or to publiſh dottrines fo contrary to common 
ſenſe, virtue, and humanity, till theſe times. The 
5 . of Laud, Many aring, „ Sibthorp, Hobbes, 


: by. F inner 


1 
Filmer, and Heylin, ſeems to have been reſerved as an 
additional curſe to complete the ſhame and miſery of 
our age and country. They, who had wit and learn- 


ing, with ſomething of ingenuity and modeſty, though : 


they believed, that nations might poſſibly make an 1 | 

uſe of their power, and were very deſirous to main- 
tain the cauſe of kings, as far as they could put any 
good colour upon it, yet never denied, that ſome had 


1 ſuffered juſtly, (which could not be, if there were no 


power of judging them) nor ever aſſerted any ching 

that might arm them with an irreſiſtible power of doing 
miſchief, animate them to perſiſt in the moſt flagitious 
_ courſes, with aſſurance of perpetual impunity, or en- 
gage nations in an inevitable neceſſity of ſuffering all 
manner of outrages. They knew, that the actions of 
_ thoſe princes, who were not altogether deteſtable, 


might be defended by particular reaſons drawn from 
them, or the laws of their country; and would neither 


undertake the defence of ſuch as were abominable, 
nor bring princes, to whom they wiſhed well, into the 
odious extremity of juſtifying themſelves by arguments 
that favoured Caligula and Nero, as well as themſelves, 
and that muſt be taken for a confeſſion, that they were 
as bad as could be imagined; fince nothing could be 


aid for them that might not as well be applied to the ' 


worſt that had been, or could be. But Filmer, Hey- 
lun, and their aſſociates, fcorning to be reſtrained by 
ſuch conſiderations, boldly lay the axe to the root of the 
tree, and rightly enough affirm, „“ that the whole fabric 
of” that which they call “ popular ſedition would fall 
e to the ground, if the principle of natural liberty were 
« removed.” And, on the other hand, it muſt be ac- 
knowledged, that the whole fabric of tyranny will be 
much weakened, if we prove, that nations bave a right 


tjo make their own laws, and conſtitute their own ma- 


giſtrates; and that ſuch as are fo conſtituted owe an 
account of their actions to thoſe by whom, and for 
your, they are / Eee 


© WJ? . 


SECT. III. 


— Faith belongs to Fools ; and Truth 15 compres 
 hended by exammng Principles. 


"HILST Filmer's buſineſs i is to overthrow liberty 

and truth, he, in his paſſage, modeſtly pro- 

fefſeth « not to meddle with myſteries of ſtate, or 
& arcana imperii.” He renounces thoſe enquiries 
through an implicit faith, which never entered into the 
| head of any but fools, and ſuch as, through a careleſ{. 
"neſs of the point in queſtion, atted as if they were ſo. 
This 1s the foundation of the papal power; and it can 
| ſtand no longer than thoſe which compoſe the Roman 
church can be perſuaded to ſubmit their conſciences 


- to the word of the prieſts, and eſteem themſelves dif. 


charged from the neceſſity of ſearching the ſcriptures, 
in order to know whether the things that are told them 
are true or falſe. This may ſhew whether our author. 


or thoſe of Geneva do beſt agree with the Roman 
doctrine. But his inſtance is yet more Tattiſh than his 


_ profeſſion: 4 an implicit faith,” ſays he, “ is given to 
„ the meaneſt artificer.” I wonder by whom! Wha 
will wear a ſhoe that hurts him, becauſe the ſhoemaker 
tells him it is made well; Or who will live in a houſe. 
that yields no defence againſt the extremities of we. 
ther, becauſe the maſon or carpenter aſſures him it is a 
very good houſe? Such as have reaſon, underſtanding, : 
or common ſenſe, will and ought-to make uſe of it in 
 thole things that concern themſelves, and their polte- 
ity, and ſuſpect the words of ſuch as are intereſted in 
deceiving or perſuading them not to fee with their 
own eyes, that they may be more eaſily deceived. 
This rule obliges us ſo tar to ſearch into matters of 
ſtate, as to examine the original principles of ee 


— 


61) 
ment in general, and of our own in particular. We 
cannot diſtinguiſh truth from falſehood, right from 
wrong, or know what obedience we owe to the magil- 
trate, or what we may juſtly expect from him, unlels 
we know what he is, why he is, and by whom he is 
made to be what he is. Theſe perhaps may be called 
& myſteries of ſtate,” and ſome would perſuade us they 
are to be eſteemed “ arcana;” But: whoever confeſſes 
himſelf to be ignorant of them, mult acknowledge that 
he is incapable of giving any judgment upon things 
relating to the ſuperſtructure: and in ſo doing evident} 
ſhews to others, that they ought not at all to hearken to 
what he ſays, FE ke een INT 
His argument to prove this is more admirable: “ if 
an implicit faith,” ſays he, „is given to the meaneſt 
 artificer in his own craft, much more is It “ due to a2 
prince in the profound ſecrets of government.” . But 
where is the conſequence? If I] truſt to the judgment of 
an artificer, or one of a more ingenuous profeſſion, it 
is not becaule he is of it, but becauſe. I am perſuaded 
he does well underſtand it, and that he will be faithful 
to me in things relating to his art. I do not ſend for 
Lower or Micklethwait when I am ſick, nor aſk the 
advice of Mainard or Jones in a ſuit of law, becauſe 
the firſt are phyſicians, and the other lawyers; but 
becauſe I think them wile, learned, diligent, and faith- 
ful, there being a multitude of others who go under 
the ſame name, whoſe opinion I would never alk. 
Therefore if any concluſion can be drawn from thence 
in favour of princes, it muſt be of ſuch as have all the 
qualities of ability and integrity, that ſhould create 
this confidence in me; or it muſt be proved, that all 
princes, inaſmuch as they are princes, have ſuch 
qualities. No general concluſion can be drawn from 
the firſt caſe, becauſe it muit depend upon the circum- 
ſtances, which ought to be particularly proved. And 
if the other be aflerted, 1 deſire to know whether 
V 1 55 Caligula, 
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Caligula, Claudius, Nero, Vitellius, Domitian, Com- 
modus, Heliogabalus, and others not unlike them, 
had thoſe admirable endowments, upon which an im- 
plicit faith ought to have been grounded; how they 


came by them; and whether we have any promiſe from 


God, that all princes ſhould for ever excel in thoſe 


virtues; or whether we by experience find that they do 


ſo. If they are or have been wanting in any, the 


whole falls to the ground; for no man enjoys, as a 
prince, that which is not common to all princes. And 


if every prince have not wiſdom to underſtand theſe 


profound ſecrets, 3 to direct him, according to 
what he knows to be good, and a ſufficient meaſure of 


induſtry and valour to protect me, he is not the arti- 
ficer, to whom the implicit faith is due. His eyes are 
as ſubject to be “ dazzled” as my own. But it is a 
fame to inſiſt on ſuch a point as this. We fee princes 
pol all ſorts; they are born as other men. The vileſt 

flatterer dares not deny, that they are wiſe or fooliſh, 


good or bad, valiant or cowardly, like other men; and 


the crown doth neither beſtow extraordinary qualities, 


ripen ſuch as are found in princes ſooner than in the 


meaneſt, nor preſerve them from the decays of age, 
ſickneſs, or other accidents, to which all men are ſub- 
peat: and if the greateſt king in the world falls into 
them, he is as incapable of that myſterious knowledge, 
and his judgment is as little to be relied on, as that of 
the pooreſt peaſant. 703 


This matter is not a by ſending us to ſeek thoſg | 


virtues in the miniſters, which are wanting in the prince, 


The ill effects of Rehoboam's folly could not be cor- 


xefied by the wiſdom of Solomon', counſellors: he 
rejected them; and ſuch as are like him will always 
do the ſame thing. Nero adviſed with none but muſi- 
cCians, players, chariot-drivers, or the abominable mi- 
niſters of his pleaſures and cruelties. Arcadius's 


ſenate was On en of buffoons and cooks, 
. influenced 


( s 


influenced. by an old raſcally eunveh. And it is an 


eternal truth, that a weak or wicked prince can never 


chooſe a wiſc council, nor receive any benefit by one 


that is impoſed upon him, unleſs they have a power of 


acting without him; which would render the govern- 
ment in effect ariſtocratical, and would probably difs 
pleaſe our author as much as if it were ſo in name alſo, 
Good and wiſe counſellors do not grow up like muſh. 
rooms: great judgment is required in chooſing and 
preparing them. If a weak or vicious prince ſhould be 
fo happy to find them choſen to his hand, they would 


avail him nothing. There will ever be variety of opt- 


nions amongſt them; and he that is of a pefverted 
judgment will always chooſe the worſt of thoſe that 


are propoled, and favour the worſt men, as. moſt like 


| himſelf. Therefore, if this implicit faith be grounded 
upon a ſuppoſition of profound wiſdom in the prince, 
the foundation is overthrown, and cannot ſtand; for 
to repoſe confidence in the judgment and integrity of 


one that has none, is the moſt brutiſh of all follies. 80 
that if a prince may have or want the qualities, upon 
which my faith in him can be rationally grounded, I 


cannot yield the obedience he requires, unleſs I ſearen 


into the ſecrets relating to his perſon and commands, 


which he forbids. I cannot know how to obey, unleſs 
1 know in what, and to whom; nor in what, unleſs 1 


know what ought. to be commanded; nor what ought 


to be commanded, unleſs ] underſtand the original 
light of the commander, which is the great arcanum. 
Our author, finding himſelf involved in many diffi, 

culties, propoſes an expedient as ridiculous as any 
thing chat had gone before, being nothing more than an 
abſurd begging the main queſtion, and determining it 


without any ſhadow of proof. He injoins an active or 


paſſive obedience, before he ſhews what ſhould oblige 
or perſuade us to it. This indeed were a compendious 


way of n chat which he _ popular ſedition, 
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and of expoſing all nations, that fall under the power of 
tyrants, to be deſtroyed utterly by them. Nero or 
 Domitian would have deſired no more, than that thoſe, 
who would not execute their wicked commands, ſhould 
_ patiently have ſuffercd their throats to be cut by ſuch as 
_ were leſs ſcrupulous. And the world, that had ſuffered 
thoſe monſters for ſome years, muſt have continued 
under their fury, till all that was good and virtuous had 
been aboliſhed. But in thoſe ages and parts of the 
world, where there hath been any thing of virtue and 
goodneſs, we' may obſerve a third ſort of men, who 
would neither do villanies, nor ſuffer more than the 
laws did permit, or the conſideration. of the public 
peace did require. Whilſt tyrants, with their ſlaves, 
and the inſtruments of their cruelties, were accounted 
the dregs of mankind, and made the objects of deteſta- 
tion and ſcorn, theſe men, who delivered their coun- 


tries from ſuch plagues, were thought to have ſome. 


thing of divine in them, and have been famous above 
all the reſt of mankind to this day. Of this fort were 
Pelopidas, Epaminondas, Thraſybulus, Harmodius, 
Ariſtogiton, Philopoemen, Lucius Brutus, Publius 
Valerius, Marcus Brutus, Caius Caſſius, Marcus 
Cato, with a multitude of others amongſt the 
ancient heathens. But leſt we ſhould learn by their 
examples, and the praiſes given to them, our au- 
_ thor confines the choice of the ſubjett to acting or 
ſuffering, that is, doing what is commanded, or lying 
down to have his throat cut, or to ſee his family and 
country made deſolate. This he calls giving to Cæſar 
chat which is Cæſar's. Whereas he ought to have con- 
ſidered, that the queſtion is not, whether that which is 


Cæſar's ſhould be rendered to him, for that is to be 


done to all men; but who is Cæſar, and what doth of 
right belong to him, which he no way indicates to us: 
ſo that the queſtion remains entire, as if he had never 


men. 


(46) 


el it, unleſs we py in a Ke wy take 


l * word for che whole. 


s E. T., IV. 
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The Rights of particular Nations cannot fubſs TA if PER 


Pr ine cntreny to them are leren. as true. 


New ahſtanding this, our author, Ie. ve believe 
him, 4 doth not queſtion or quarrel. at the rights 
or liberties of this or any other nation.” He only 


denies they can have any ſuch, but in ſubjecting them 


neceſſarily and univerſally to the will of one man; and 
lays not a word that is not applicable to every nation in 
the world, as well as to our own. But as the bitterneſs 
of his malice ſeems to be more eſpecially directed 
againſt England, I am inclined to believe he hurts other 
countries only by accident, as the famous French lady“ 
intended only to poiſon her father, huſband, brother, 
and ſome more of her neareſt relations; — rather 


than they ſhould eſcape, deſtroyed many other perſons 


of quality, who at ſeveral times dined with them. And 
if that ought to excuſe her, 1 am content he alſo ſhould | 
paſs uncenſured; though his crimes are incomparably 

greater than thoſe for which ſhe was condemned, or 


than a can be which are not of a public extent. 


S . 


To depend dben the, Wall of a Man is Slavery. 
"HIS, as he thinks, is farther ſweetened.” by 1 


ing, that he does not inquire what the rights of a 
people are, but. from whence: not conſidering, that 


___Vhile he denies they can proceed from the laws of na- 
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tural liberty, or any other root than * the grace and 
bounty of the prince, he declares they can have none 
at all. For, as liberty ſolely conſiſts in an indepen- 


dency upon the will of another, and by the name of 
flave we underſtand a man, who can neither diſpoſe of 
his perſon nor goods, but enjoys all at the will of his 


maſter, there is no ſuch thing in nature as a ſlave, if 


thoſe men or nations are not flaves, who have no other 


title to what they enjoy, than the grace of the prince, 


which he may revoke whenever he pleaſes. But there : 


is more than ordinary extravagance in his affertion, 
that © the greateſt: liberty in the world is for a people 
ec to live under a monarch,” when his whole book is to 
prove, that this monarch has his right from God and 
nature, is endowed with an unlimited power of doing 
What he pleaſes, and can be reſtrained by no law. If 
it be liberty to live under ſuch a government, I deſire 
to know what is ſlavery. It has been hitherto believed 
in the world, that the Aſſyrians, Medes, Arabs, Egyp- 
tians, Turks, and others like them, lived in flavery, 
becauſe their princes were maſters of their lives and 


goods: whereas the Grecians, Italians, Gauls, Ger- 


mans, Spaniards, and Carthaginians, as long as they 


had any ſtrength, virtue, or courage amongſt them, 


| j were eſteemed free nations, becauſe they abhorred ſuch _ 
a ſubjection. They were, and would be governed only 


by laws of their own making: “ potentiora erant legum 


quam hominum imperia.“ Even the princes had the 

authority or credit of perſuading, rather than the power 
of commanding. But all this was miſtaken: theſe men 
were ſlaves, and the Aſiatics were freemen. By the 
ſame rule the Venetians, Switzers, Griſons, and Hol- 
landers, are not free nations; but liberty in its perfec- 


tion is enjoyed in France and Turky. The intention of 


our anceſtors was, without doubt, to eſtabliſh this 
amongſt us by Magna Charta, and other preceding or 
__ ſubſequent laws; but they ought to have added one 
_ clauſe, that the contents of them ſhould be in force only 


1 


* 
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15 fo long as it ſhould pleaſe the king. Alfred, upon 
whoſe laws Magna Charta was grounded, when he laid 
the Engliſh nation was as free as the internal thoughts of 


a man, did only mean, that it ſhould be ſo, as long as 
it pleaſed their maſter. This, it ſeems, was the end of 


our law, and we, who are born under it, and are de- 
ſcended from ſuch as have fo valiantly defended their 


rights againſt the encroachments of kings, have fol- 


| lowed after vain ſhadows, and without the expence of 


{weat, treaſure, or blood, might have ſecured our be- 
loved liberty, by caſting all into the king's hands. 


We owe the diſcovery of thele ſecr-is to our au- 
thor, who, after having ſo gravely declared them, 
thinks no offence. ought to be taken at the freedom he 
| aſſumes of examining things relating to the liberty of 
mankind, becauſe he has the right which is common to 
all. But he ought to have conſidered, that in allerting = 
that right to-himſelf, he allows it to all mankind. * And 
as the temporal good of all men conſiſts in the preſerva- 
tion of it, he declares himſeif to be a mortal enemy to 


thoſe who endeavour to deſtroy it. If he were alive, 


this would deſerve to be anſwered with ſtones rather 


than words. He that oppugus the public liberty, over- 


| throws his own, and is guilty of the moſt brut:th of all 
- follies, whilſt he arrogates to hünſelf chat which he de- | 


: 8 5 to all men. 
I cannot but 3 his 3 nd care a not 


8. to detract from the worth of learned men.” But it 


-- they were all - Nene to error, except himie:f, 


who is rendered infallible through pride, ignorance, 
and impudence. But if Hooker and Ariſtotie were 
Vi,rong in their fundamentals concerning natural liberty, 
 . how could they be in the right when they buut upon it? 


or if they did miſtake, how can they deierve to be 


Cited? or rather, why is ſuch care taken to pervert their 


ſenſe? It ſeems, our author is by their errors brought 


to the knowledge of the truth, 4% Men have heard of 
— 2 dwarf Hanging upon the ſhoulders of a giant. who. 
: ö ee 


| 
| 
1 


. 1 N 
& faw farther than the giant:“ but now that the dwarf 
landing on the ground fees that which the giant did 
| overlook, we muſt learn from him. If there be ſenfe 
in this, the giant mult be blind, or have ſuch eyes only 
as are of no ule to him. He minded only the things 
that were far from him. Theſe great and learned men 
miſtook the very principle and foundation of all their 
doctrine. If we will believe our author, this misfortune. 
befel them becauſe they too much truſted to the ſchool - 
men. He names Ariſtotle; and, I preſume, intends to 
comprehend Plato, Plutarch, Thucydides, Xenophon, 
Polybius, and all the ancient Grecians, Italians, and 
others who aſſerted the natural freedom of mankind, 
only in imitation of the ſchoolmen, to advance the 
pover of the pope; and would have compaſſed their 
deſign, if Filmer, and his aſſociates, had not oppoſed 
them. Theſe men had taught us to make © the unna- _ 


 * tural diftinttion between royaliſt and patriot,” and 


kept us from ſeeing, „that the relation between king 
and people is ſo great, that their well-being is reci- 
_ & procal.” If this be true, how came Tarquin to think 
It good for him to continue king at Rome, when the 
people would turn him out? or the people to think it 
good for them to turn him out, when he deſired to con- 
tinue in? Why did the Syracuſians deſtroy the tyranny 
of Dionyſus, which he was not willing to leave, till he 
was pulled out by the heels? How could Nero think of 
burning Rome? Or why did Caligula wiſh the people 


had but one neck, that he might ſtrike it off at one 


blow, if their welfare was thus reciprocal? It is not 


enough to fay, theſe were wicked or mad men; for other . 

princes may be ſo allo; and there may be the ſame 
reaſon of differing from them. For if the propolition 

be not univerſally true, it is not to be received as true 
in relation to any, till it be particularly proved; and 
then it is not to be imputed to the quality of the prince, 


but to the perſonal virtue of the man, 


AW 

I do not find any great matters in the paſſages taken 
out of Bellarmine, which, our author ſays, comprehend 
the ſtrength of all that ever he had heard, read; or ſeen 
eg for the natural liberty of the ſubjett; but as 
he does not inform us where they are to be found, I do 
not think myſelf obliged to examine all his works, to 
{ee whether they are rightly cited or not. However, 
there is certainly nothing new in them: we ſee the ſame, 
as to the ſubſtance, in thoſe who wrote many ages be 
fore him, as well as in many that have lived fince his 
time, who neither minded him, nor what he had written. 
I dare not take upon me to give an account of his 
Works, having read few of them. But, as he ſeems to 
have laid the foundation of his diſcourſes in ſuch com- 
mon notions as were aſſented to by all mankind, thoſe 
who follow the fame method have no more regard to 
jeſuitiſm and popery, though he was a jeſuit and a car- 
dinal, than they who agree with Faber, and other 
jeſuits, in the principles of geometry, which no ſober 


man did CYCT deny. ; 5 


GS CT, vi. 


; God leaves to Man the Choice of Forms in Government; 
and thoſe who conſtitute one Form may abrogate it. 


DI UT Sir Robert “ deſires to make obſervations on 
AI «© Bellarmine's words, before he examines or re- 
futes them.“ And indeed it were not poſſible to make 
ſuch ſtuff of his doctrine as he does, if he had exa- 
mined or did underftand it. Firſt, he very wittily con- 
_ cludes, © that if, by the law of God, the power be 
„ immediately in the people, God is the author of a 
democracy.“ And why not, as well as of a tyranny? 
Is there any thing in it repugnant to the being of God? 
Is there more reaſon to impute to God Caligula's mo- 
narchy, than the democracy of Athens? Or is it more 
ad SY NS V 
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bar the glory of God, to affert his preſehce with the = 


Ottoman or French monarchs, than with the popular 
governments of the Switzers and Griſons? Is pride, 
malice, luxury, and violence ſo ſuitable to his being, 
that they who exerciſe them are to be reputed his mi- 
niſters? And is modeſty, humility, equality, and juſtice 
ſo contrary to his nature, that they who live in them 
ſhould be thought his enemies? Is there any abſurdity 
in ſaying, that, fince God in goodneſs and mercy to 
mankind hath, with an equal hand, given to all the be. 
nefit of liberty, with fome e e of underſtanding 
how to employ it, it is lawful for any nation, as occa- 
ſion ſhall require, to give the excrcite of that power to 
one or more in under certain limitations and con- 
ditions; or to rctain it to themſelves, if they think it 


5 5 for them? If « nis may be done, we are at an end 


of all controverſies concerning one form of govern- 
ment eſtabliſhed by God, to which all mankind muſt 
_ ſubmit; and we may lafely conclude, that having given 
to all men, in ſome degree, a capacity of judging what 
is good for themſelves, he hath granted to all likewiſe a 
liberty of inventing ſuch forms as pleaſe them beſt, f 
without favouring one more than another. 

His ſecond obfervation is grounded upon a falſity in 
matter of fact. Bellarmine does not ſay, that“ Ao 


cracy is an ordiuance of God” more than any other 


government; nor that the people have no power to make 
uſe of their right; but that they do, that is to ſay ordi- 
narily, tranſmit the excrciſe of it to one or more. And 
it is certain they do ſometimes, eſpecially in ſmall 


cities, retain it in themſelves. But whether that were 


obſerved or not by Bellarmine, makes nothing to our 
_ cauſe, which we defend, and not him. The next point 
is ſubtile; and he thinks thereby to have brought Bel- 
| larmine, and ſuch as agrœe with his principle, to a non- 
plus. He doubts who ſhall judge of the lawful cauſe 
of changing the government; aud ſays, it is a * peſti- 
lent concluiion“ 10 place that power in the multitude, 
Put ; 


5 (1.6) 

But why ſhould this be eſteemed peſlilent? or to 
whom? If the allowance of ſuch a power to the ſenate 

was peſtilent to Nero, it was beneficial to mankind; 
and the denial of it, which would have given to Nero 
an opportunity of continuing in his villainies, would 
have been peſtilent to the beſt of men, whom he endea- 
voured to deſtroy, and to all others that received be- 
nefit from them. But this queſtion depends upon an- 
other: for if governments are conſtituted for the plea- 
Jure, greatneſs, or profit of one man, he muſt not be 
interrupted; the oppoſing of his will, is to overthrow 
the inſtitution. On the other fide, if the good of the 
governed be ſought, care mult be taken that the end be 
accompliſhed, though it be with the prejudice of the 
_ governor. If the power be originally in the multitude, 


and one or more men, to whom the exerciſe of it, or a 


part of it was committed, had no more than their bre- 


| thren, till it was conferred on him or them, it cannot be 


believed, that rational creatures would advance one, or 
a few of their equals above themſelves, unlefs in con- 
ſideration of their own good; and then I find no in- 


convenience in leaving to them a right of judging, 


whether this be duly performed or not. We ſay in ge- 
neral, „he that inſtitutes, may alſo abrogate*;” more 
_ elpecially when the inſtitution js not only by, but for 
himſelf. If the multitude therefore do inſtitute, the 
multitude may- abrogate; and they themſelves, or thoſe 
Vho ſucceed in the fame right, can only be fit judges of 
the performance of the ends of the inſtitution. Our 
author may perhaps ſay, the public peace may be hereby 
_ diſturbed: but he ought to know, there can be no peace, 
where there is no juſtice; nor any juſtice, if the go. 
vernment inſtituted for the good of a nation be turned 
to its ruin. But, in plain Engliſh, the inconvenience, 
with which ſuch as he endeavour to affright us, is no 
more than that he or they, to whom the power is given, 
may be reſtrained or chaſtiſed, if they betray their traſt; 
8 Cnujus eſt inſtituere, ejus eſt abrogare. | 
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which I preſume will diſpleaſe none, but ſuch as would 
rather ſubject Rome, with the beſt part of the world 
depending upon it, to the will of Caligula or Nero, 
than Caligula or Nero to the judgment of the ſenate 
and people; that is, rather expoſe many great and brave 


natiohs to be deſtroyed by the rage of a ſavage beaſt, 


than ſubjett that beaſt to the judgment of all, or the 
choiceſt men of them, who can have no intereſt to per- 
vert them, or other reaſon to be ſevere to him, than to 
prevent the miſchiefs he would commit, and to ſave the 
-I noi i wn to e- 
In the next place he recites an argument of Bellar. 


mine, that „it is evident in Scripture God hath or- 


* dained powers; but God hath given them to no par- 
& ticular perſon, becauſe by nature all men are equa]; 
„therefore he hath given power to the people or mul- 
* titude.” I leave him to untie that knot, if he can; 
but, as it is uſual with impoſtors, he goes about by 
ſurmiſes to elude the force of this argument, pretending 
that in ſome other place he had contradicted himſelf, 


and acknowledged that every man was prince of his 


poſterity; © becauſe, that if many men had been created 
e together, they ought all to have been princes of their 
6 poſterity.” But it is not neceſſary to argue upon 


paſſages cited from authors, when he that cites them 


may be juſtly ſuſpected of fraud, and neither indicates 
the place nor treatiſe, leſt it ſhould be detected; more 


credit. I take Bellarmine's firſt argument to be ſtrong; 


- and if he in ſome place did contradict it, the hurt is only 


to himſelf. Bnt inthis particular I ſhould not think he did 
it, though I were ſure our author had faithfully repeated 

his words; for in allowing every man to be prince of 
his poſterity, he only ſays, every man ſhould be chief 
in his own family, and have a power over his children, 
which no man denies. But he does not underſtand 
Latin, who think that the word “ princeps” doth in 
any degree ſignify an abſolute power, or a right bf 

| „„ — = tranl- 
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eranſmitting i it to his heirs and ſucceſſors, upon which 

the doctrine of our author wholly depends. On the 

contrary, the ſame law that gave to my father a power 
over me, gives me the like over my children; and if 1 


had a thouſand brothers, each of them would have the 


ſame over their children. Bellarmine's firſt argument 
therefore being no way enervated by the alleged paſſage, 
1 may juſtly infiſt upon it, and add, that God has not 
only declared in Scripture, but written on the heart of 
every man, that as it is better to be clothed, than to 70 


naked, to live in a houſe, than to lie in the fields, to 


he defended by the united force of a multitude, than to 
place the hopes of his ſecurity ſolely in his own ſtrength, 
and to prefer the benefits of ſociety, before a ſavage 
and barbarous ſolitude, he has alſo taught them to frame 
ſuch ſocieties, and to eſtabliſh fuch laws as were neceſ- 
ary to preſerve them. And we may as reaſonably affirm, 
that mankind are for ever obliged to uſe no other 
clothes than leather breeches, like Adam, to live in 
| hollow trees, and eat acorns, orto ſeek after the model 


ol his houſe for a habitation, and to uſe no arms except 


duch as were known to the patriarchs, as to think all 
nations for ever obliged to be governed, as they go- 
verned their families. This I take to be the genuine ſenſe. 
of the Scripture, and the molt reſpectful way of inter- 
preting the places relating to our purpoſe. It is hard to 
Imagine, that God, who has left all things to our choice, * 
that : are not evil in themſelves, ſhould tie us up in this; 


anal utterly incredible, that he ſhould impoſe upon us a 


L rey of following his will, without declaring it to 
Inſtead of conſtituting a government oyer bis 


| rl conſiſting of many parts, which we take to be 


ga wmodel fit to be imitated by others, he might have WW - 


clared in a word, that the eldeſt man of the eldeſt line 
ſhould be king; and that his will ought to be their law. 
This had been more ſuitable to the goodneſs and mercy 
of God, than to leave us in a dark labyrinth, ſull of 
k Precipicer; or rather, to make the government oa to 


x © rage his 
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his own people, a falſe light to lead us to deſtruftion. 
This could not be avoided, if there were ſuch a thing 
as Our author calls a *lord paramount over his children's 
children to all generations. We ſee nothing in Scrip- 
ture, of precept or example, that is not utterly abhor- 
rent to this chimera. The only fort of kings mentioned 
there with approbation, is ſuch a one “ as may not raiſe 
his heart above his brethren.“ If God had conſtituted 


a lord paramount with an abſolute power, and multi- 


tudes of nations were to labour and fight for his great- 
neſs and pleaſure, this were to raiſe his heart to a height, 
that would make him forget he was a man. Such as are 
veried in Scripture not only know, that it neither agrees 
with the jetter.aor ſpirit of that book; but that it is un- 
reaſonable in itſelf, unieſs he were of a ſpecies different 
from the reſt of mankind. His exaltation would not 
agree with God's indulgence to his creatures, though he 
were the better for it; much leſs when probably he 
Vould be made more unhappy, and worſe, by the pride, 
luxury, and other vices, that always attend the higheſt 
fortunes. It is no leſs incredible, that God, who diſ- 
poſes all things in wiſdom and goodneſs, and appoints 
a due place for all, ſhould, without diſtinction, ordain 
ſuch a power, to every one ſuccceding in ſuch a line, 
as cannot be executed; the wiſe ſhould refuſe, and foolss 
cannot take upon them the burden of it, without ruin to 
themſelves, and ſuch as are under them: or expole 
mankind to a muititude of other abſurdities and mi- 
_ chiefs; ſubject the aged to be governed by children; 
the wiſe, to depend on the will of fools; the ſtrong and 
valiant, to expect defence from the weak or cowardly; 
and all in general to receive juſtice from him, who nei- 


ther Knows nor cares for it. 


Deut. c. 17, v. 20. 
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A P. II. SECT. EM 


That. + is ene + Nations to govern, or to cheſs 
Governors ; and that Virtue only gives a natural Pre- 
ference of one Man above another, or Reaſon heh one 
Hud be choſen rather than another, 


I this chapter « our author fights valiantly againſt Bel- 
1 larmine and Suarez, ſeeming to think himſelf vic- 
torious, if he can ſhew, that either of them has contra- 
| dicted the other, or himſelf; but being no way con- 
cerned in them, I ſhall leave their followers to defend 
their quarrel. My work is to ſeek after truth; and, 


though they may have ſaid ſome things, in matters not 


concerning their beloved cauſe of popery, that are 
agreeable to reaſon, law, or Scripture, I have little 
hope of finding it among thoſe who apply themſelves 
8 chiefly to ſchool- ſophiſtry. as the beſt means to ſupport 
idolatry. That which I maintain, is the cauſe of man- 
kind; which ought not to ſuffer, though champions of 
corrupt principles have weekly defended, or maliciouſly 
betrayed it. And therefore, not at all relying on their 
authority, I intend to reje& whatever they ſay that 
agrees not wich reaſon, Scripture, or the approved ex 
amples of the beſt poliſhed nations. He alſo attacks 
Plato and Ariſtotle, upon whoſe opinions 1 ſet a far 


| * greater value, inaſmuch as they ſeem to have penetrated | 


more deeply into the ſecrets of human nature; and not 
only to have judged more rightly of the intereſts of 
mankind, but alſp to have comprehended in their 
writings the wildom of the Grecians, with all they had 
learned from the Pheenecjans, Egyptians, and Hebrews; 
' which may lead us to the dilcovery of the truth we ſeek. 
If this be our work, the queſtion 1 is not, whether it be 
a „ paradox,” or a received opinion, that people natu- - 
rally N or "Fas governors, but whether it be 
| | uuns 
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true or not; for many paradoxes are true, and the moſt 
groſs errors have often been moſt common. Though I 
hope to prove, that what he calls a paradox, is not only 
true, but a truth planted 1 in the hearts of men, and ac- 
| knowledged fo to be by all that have hearkened to the 

voice of nature, and Sve by none, but ſuch as 
through wickedneſs, ſtupidity, or baleneft of ſpirit, ſeem 
to have degenerated into the worſt of beaſts, and to have 
retained nothing of men, but the outward ſhape, or he 
ability of doing thoſe miſchiefs which they have Cn 4 
from their maſter the devil. 

We have already ſeen that the patriarchal power 
reſembles not the regal in principle or prattice; that 
the beginning and continuance of regal power was 
contrary to, and inconſiſtent with the patriarchal; that 
the firſt fathers of mankind left all their children inde- 
pendent on each other, and in an equal liberty of pro- 


viding for themſelves; that every man continued in this 


Hberty, till the number fo increaſed, that they became 
_ troubleſome and dangerous to each other : and hnding | 
no other remedy to the diſorders growing, or like to. 
grow among them, joined many families into one civil 
| body, that they might the better provide for the conve- 
niency, fafety, and defence of themſelves and their 
children. This was a collation of every man's private 
right into a public ſtock. And no one having any 


8 . e right than what was common to all, except it 


were that of fathers over their children, chey were all 
equally free when their fathers were dead; and — 
could induce them to join, and lefſen that natural 
liberty by joining in ſocieties, but the hopes of a public 
advantage. Such as were wife and valiant procured „ 
by ſetting up regular governments, and plaeing the beſt 
men in the adminiſtration; whilſt the weakeſt and baſeſt 
fell under the power of the moſt boiſterous and violent 
of their neighbours. Thoſe of the firſt ſort had their 
root in wiſdom and juſtice, and are called lawful king- 
doms and commonwealths, i and the rules, by which 
. ; they 5 


TM) . 
they are governed, are known by the name of laws, 
Theſe governments have ever been the nurſes of virtue. 
The nations living under them have flouriſhed in peace 
and happineſs, or made wars with glory and advantage. 

Whereas the other fort ſpringing from violence and 
wrong, have ever gone under the odious title of tyran- 
nies; and by fomenting vices, like thoſe from whence 
they grew, have brought ſhame and miſery upon thoſe 
who were ſubject to them. This appears fo plainly in 
Scripture, that the aſſertors of liberty want no other 
patron than God himſelf; and his word fo fully juſtifies 

what we contend for, that it were not neceſſary to make 
uſe of human authority, if our adverſaries did not 
_ oblige us to examine ſuch as are cited by them. This, 
in our preſent caſe, would be an eaſy work, if our 


author had rightly marked the paſſages he would make 


_ uſe of, or had been faithful in his interpretation or 
explication of ſuch as he truly cites; but failing groſly 
-1n bath; it.is hard tw: tracebim®,. 2 hin 

The weakneſs in which we are born, renders us un- 

able to attain this good of ourſelves: we want help in 

all things, eſpecially in the greateſt. The fierce barba- 
rity of a looſe multitude, bound by no law, and regu- 
lated by no diſcipline, is wholly repugnant to it. 

_ Whilſt every man fears his neighbour, and has no other 
defence than his own ſtrength, he muſt live in that per- 
petual anxiety, which is equally contrary to that happi- 
neſs, and that fedate temper of mind, which is required 

for the ſearch of it. The firſt ſtep towards the cure of 
tis peſtilent evil, is for many to join in one body, that 
every one may be protected by the united force of all; 
and the various talents that men poſleſs, may, by good 


 * Sydney here enters into a vindication of Ariſtotle and Plato, and en- 
deavours to ſhew that the former never dreamed of a natural ſuperiority, 
that any man could ever have in a civil ſociety; unleſs it be fuch aſuperiority 
In virtue, as moſt conduces tothe public good, and that he grounded his books 
of laws upon this principle, © that magiſtrates are choſen by ſocieties, ſeck- 
ing their own good, and that the beſt men ought to be choſen for attaining 


_ diſcipline, 


. : 
5 diſcipline, be rendered uſeful to the whole: as the 
meaneſt piece of wood or ſtone, being placed by a wiſe 


architect, conduces to the beauty of the moſt glorious 


building. But every man bearing in his own breaſt 
affections, paſhons, and vices. ant to this end, 
and no man owing any ſubmiſſio., o is neighbour, none 
will ſubject the correction or reitrittion of themſelves 
to another, unleſs he alſo ſubmit to the ſame rule. 
They are rough pieces of timber or ſtone, which it is 
neceflary to cleave; ſaw, or cut: this is the work of 
a ſkilfal builder, and he only is capable of erecting a 
great fabric who is ſo. Magiſtrates are political archi- 
teas; and they only can perform the work incumbent 
on them who excel in political virtues. Nature, in 
variouſly framing the minds of men, according to the 
variety of uſes, in which they may be employed, in 
order to the inſtitution and preſervation of civil 
| ſocieties, muſt be our guide, in allotting to every one 
his proper work. And Plato, oblerving this variety, 
affirms, that the laws of nature cannot be more abſurdly 
violated, than by giving the government of a people ta 
fluch, as do not excel others in thoſe arts and virtues, 
that tend to the ultimate ends for which governments 
are inſtituted. By this means thoſe who are ſlaves by 
nature, or rendered ſo by their vices, are often ſet 
above thoſe that God and nature had fitted for the 
higheſt commands; and ſocieties, which ſubſiſt only by 
order, fall into corruption, when all order is ſo pre- 
poſteroufly inverted, and the moſt extreme confuſion 
introduced“. This is an evil that Soloman deteſted: 
„ Folly is fet in great dignity, and the rich ſet in low 
% places. I have. feen fervants upon horlcs, and 
„ princes walking as ſervants upon the cartht.” They 
who underſtand Solomon's language, will eaſily fee, that 
the rich, and the princes he means, are ſuch only wha + 
are rich in virtue and wiſdom, and vno ought to be 
preferred for thoſe qualities, And when he ſays, a 
Fang r eee 
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ſervant that reigneth is one of the © three things the 
earth. cannot bear,” he can only mean ſuch as deſerve 
to be ſervants; for when they reign, they do not ſerve, 
but are ſerved by others. Which perfectly agrees wich 
what we learn from Plato, and plainly news, that true 
philoſophy is perfectiy conformable with what is taught 
us by thoſe who were divinely inſpired. Therefore, 
though 1 ſhould allow to our author, that Ariſtotle, in 
theſe. words, „ it ſeems to ſome, not to be natural for 
% one man to be lord of all the citizens, ſince the city 
« conſilts of equals +,” did ſpeak the opinion of others 
rather than his own; and thould confeſs, that he, and 
his maſter Plato, did acknowledge a natural inequality 
among men, 1t would be nothing to his purpoſe. For 
the inequality, and the rational ſuperiority due to ſome, 
or to ond, by reaſon of that inequality, did not proceed 
from blood or extraction, aud had nothing patriarchal 
in it; but confilled {ely in the virtues of the perſons, 
by which they Were rendered more able than others to 
perform their duty, for the good of the ſociety. 
Therefore, if thele authors are to be truſted, whatever 
place a man is advanced to in a city, it is not for his 
_ own fake, but for that of the city; and we are not to 
all, who was his father, but what are his virtues in 
relation to it. 'Fhus induces a neceſſity of diſtinguiſh- 
ing between a {imple and a relative inequality. For, b 
if it were poſhble for a man to have great virtues, and 
yet no way beneficial to the ſociety of which he is, or 


have ſome one vice that renders them uſeleſs, he could 
have no pretence to a magiſtratical power more than auy 


other. They, who are equally free, may equally enjoy 
| their freedom; but the powers that can only be executed 

by ſuch as are endowed with great wiſdom, juſtice, and 
valour, can belong to none, nor be rightly conferread 
upon any, except ſuch as excel in thoſe virtues. And 

if no ſuch can be found, all are equally by turns to 

participate of the honours annexed to magiſtracy; and 
Eu, which is ſaid to be written reaſon, cannot Juith 
lt 
| + Arift, Polit, l. 35 2 i«. 


„ 
exalt thoſe whom nature which is reaſon, has depreſſed, 
nor depreſs thoſe whom nature has exalted. It cannot 
make kings laves, nor ſlaves kings, without introducing 
that evil, which if we believe Solomon, and the ſpirit 
by which he ſpoke, “ the earth cannot bear.“ This 
wy diſcover what lawgivers deſerve to be reputed 
wiſe or juſt; and what decrees or ſanctions ought to be 
- reputed laws. - Ariſtotle, proceeding by this rule, rather 
tells us, who is naturally a king, than where we ſhould 
find him; and after having given the higheſt praiſes to 
this true natural king, and his government, he ſticks 
not to declare that of one man, in virtue equal or in- 
ferior to others, to be a mere tyranny, even the worſt 
of all, as it is a corruption of the beſt, or, as our 
author calls it, the moſt divine, and ſuch as can be 
fit only for thoſe barbarous and ſtupid nations, which, 
though bearing the ſhape of men, are little different 


from beaſts. Whoever, therefore, will from Ariſtotle's 1 


words infer, that nature has deſigned one man, or 
ſucceſſion of men to be lords of every country, mult 


ſhew that man to be endowed with all the virtues, that 


render him fit for ſo great an office, which he does 
not bear for his own pleaſure, glory, or profit, but 

for the good of thoſe that are under him; and, if that 
be not done, he muſt look after other patrons than 
Ariſtotle for his opinion. % a ven 


- 


Plato docs more explicitly ſay, that the civil or poli- a 


tic man, the ſhepherd, father, or king of a people is 


the fame, deſigned for the ſame work, enabled to per- 


form it by the excellency of the ſame virtues, and made 


perfect by the infuſion of the divine wiſdom. This is 
Plato's monarch; and I confeſs, that wherever he does 
appear in the world, he ought to be accounted as ſent 
from God for the good of that people. His govern- 
ment is the beſt that can be ſet up among men; and if 
aſſurance ſhall be given, that his children, heirs, or ſuc- 
ceſſors, ſhall for ever be equal to him in the above-men- 
_ tioned virtues, it were a folly, and a fin, to bring 128 
| & MM A * 


(3 ) 
under the government of any other, or to an equality 
with them, ſince God had made him to excel them all; 
and it is better for them to be ruled by him, than to 
| follow their own judgment. This is that which gives 
him the preference: he is wiſe through the knowledge 
of the truth, and thereby becomes good, happy, pure, 
beautiful, and perfect. The divine light, ſhiving forth 
in him, is a guide to others; and he is a fit leader of a 
people to the good that he enjoys“. If this can be ex- 
preſſed by words in faſhion, this is his prerogative; 
this is the royal charter given to him by God; and to 
him only, who is fo adapted for the performance of his 
office. He that ſhould pretend to the ſame privileges, 
- without the ſame abilities to perform the works for 
which they are granted, would exceed the folly of a 
child, that takes upon him a burden, which can only be 
| borne by a giant; or the madneſs of one who preſumes _ 
| to give phyſic, and underſtands not the art of a phy- 
| fician, thereby drawing guilt upon himſelf, and death 
upon his patient. It were as vain to expect that a child 


| ſhould carry the giants burden, and that an ignorant 


man ſhould give wholeſome phyſic, as that one, who 
lives void of all knowledge of good, ſhould conduct 
men to it. Whenever tharefors ſuch a man, as is 
above deſcribed, does not appear, nature and reaſon 
inſtructs us to ſeek him or them who are moſt like 
him, andto lay ſuch burdens upon them as are pro- 
portionable to their ſtrength; which is as much as to 
lay, to prefer every man according to his merit, and 


aſſign to ey one ſuch works, as he ſeems able 10 | 


| accompliſh. | i 
It is not my wark: to juſtify theſe opinions of Plato, 1 
and bis fcholar Ariſtotle : they were men, and, though 
viſe and learned, ſubjett to error. If they erred in theſe 
points, it hurts not me, nor the cauſe I maintain; ſince 
1 make no other uſe of their books, to juſtify their 
aſſertions concerning ſuch kings as are known amongſt 
Us; which, young examined, are found to be wholly 


againſt 
8 Plato i an Aab. Dial. 3, 
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( 32 ) 


againſt FORT and, if they were followed, would deſfroy 
their perfons and power. 


But our author's intention being only to cavil, or to 
cheat ſuch as are not verſed in the writings of the 
antients, or at leaſt to cauſe thoſe, who do not make 


truth their guide, to waver and fluQuate in their diſ- 


courſes, he does in one page ſay, c that without doubt 


* Moſes's hiſtory of the creation guided theſe philoſo- 

_ & phers in finding out this lineal ſubjettion ;” and in the 

next affirms, © that the ignorance of the creation occa- 
“ ſioned ſeveral amongſt the heathen philoſophers to 


& think that men met together as herds of cattle.“ 


Whereas they could not have been ignorant of the 
creation, if they had read the books that Moſes wrote; 
and, having that knowledge, they could not think that 
men met together as herds of cattle. Hower, I deny 
that any of them did ever dream of that lineal ſubjec- 
tion, derived from the firſt parents of mankind, or that 
any ſuch thing was to be learned from Moſes. 7 hough 
| they. did not perhaps juſtly know the beginning of man- 
kind, they did know the beginnings and progreſs of the 


governments under which they lived; and, being aſſured 


that the firſt kingdoms had been thoſe, which they called 
cc heroum regna,” that is, of thoſe who had been moſt. 
| beneficial to mankind; that their deſcendents in many 
places, degenerating from their virtues, had given na- 
ions occaſion to let up ariſtocracies; and they alſo 
falling into corruption, to inſtitute democracies, or 
mixed governments, did rightly conclude, that every 
nation might juſtly order their own affairs, according to 
their own pleaſure ; and could have neither obligation 


nor reaſon to ſet up one man or a few above others, un- 


| leſs it did appear to them that they had more of thoſe 
_ virtues, which conduce to the good of civil ſocieties, 


chan the reſt of their brethren. 
Our author's cavil upon Ariſtotle's opinion, « that 


e thoſe who are wile in mind are by nature fitted to be 


6 lords, and thole who are ſtrong c of body ordained to 
| _ ny 


, 
i, 


1 


i obey / ' deſerves no anſwer; for he plainly falfifies 
the text. Ariſtotle ſpeaks only of thoſe qualities which 
are required for every purpoſe; and means no more, 

than that ſuch as are eminent in the virtues of the mind 


deſerve to govern, though they do not excel in bodily 


ſtrength ; and that they who ate ſtrong of body, though 
of little underſtanding, and incapable of commanding, 
may be uſeful in executing the commands of others: 
but is ſo far from denying that one man may excel in 
all the perfections of mind and body, that he acknow- 


ledges him only to be a king by nature who does ſo, 
both. being required for the full performance of his 


duty. And if this be not true, I ſuppoſe that one who | 
is like Agrippa Poſthumus, “ robore corporis ſtolide 

feroxt,” may be fit to govern many nations; and Moſes 
or Samuel, if they naturally wanted bodily ftrength, _ 


if it was decayed” by age, might juſtly be made ſlaves; 


1 which! is a Ane en vorthy our author's invention, i 


SECT. Ei 


Government is mot + inſtitu fed for the Good of the . 


but of the Governed ; and Power 785 noc an ame : 
e a Burden, 


HE follies, wh which our made endeavours to 
corrupt and trouble the world, ſeem to proceed 


from his fundamental miſtakes of the ends, for which 
governments are conſtituted ; and from an opinion, that 
an exceſſive power is good for the governor, or the di- 
minution of it a prejudice. Whereas common ſenſe 
| teaches, and all good men acknowledge, that govern. 
ments are not ſet up for the advantage, profit, pleaſure, 
or glory of one or a few men, but for the good of the 
| fociety. For this reaſon Plato and Ariſtotle find no 
ore. certain way of gry between a kn 
| ing 


* Arif. Polit J. 1, e. 24 Np * Teen. Ann. . Fx E, 3. 


to the grave in peace *; and he di 


4 
king and a ty rant, than that the firſt ſecks to procure the 
common good, and the other his own pleaſure or profit; 
and doubt not to declare, that he, who according to 
his inſtitution was the firſt, deſtroys his own being, and 
_ degenerates into the latter, if he deflect from that rule: 5 
he that was the beſt of men, becomes the worlt ; and 
the father or ſhepherd of the people makes himſelf their 
enemy. And we may from hence collect, that, in 
all controverſies concerning the power of magiſtrates, 
we are not to examine what conduces to their profit or 
glory, but what is good for the public. 
His ſecond error is no leſs groſs and miſchievous 
than the firſt; and that abſolute power, to which be 
vould exalt the chief magiſtrate, would be burdenſome, 
and deſperately dangerous, if he had it. The higheſt _ 
places are always ſhppery : men's eyes are dazzled when | 
they are carried up to them; and all falls from them are 
mortal. Few kings or tyrants, 8 go down _ 
not imprudently 
couple them together, becauſe in his time few or no 
kings were known, who were not tyrants. Dionyſius 
thought no man left a Wan till he was drawn out by : 
the bees r. 3 
If theſe philoſophers and 8 deſerve credit, 


Nimrod, Ninus, Pharoah, and the reſt of that accurſed 


crew, did not commit fach exceſſes as were condemned 
by God, and abhorred by good men; but, gaining to 
3 the glorious character of his vicegerents, 
left their practices as a perpetual law to all ſucceeding 
generations; whereby the world, and every part of it, 
would be for ever expoſed to the violence, cruelty, and 
madneſs, of the moſt wicked men that it ſhould pro- 
duce. But if theſe opinions comprehend an extrava- 
gancy of .wickedneſs and madneſs, that was not known 
among men, ull ſome of theſe wretches preſumed to 


— Sine caede & 5 pauci Tp | 
Deſcendunt reges, & ſiccà morte tyranni. Juv. Sat. x, v. 112. 


2 + We have here to regret the loſs of two pages in the original manuſcript · 


attempt © 


CW] - 
attempt the increaſe of that corruption under which 
mankind groans, by adding fuel to the worſt of all 
vices, we may ſafely return to our propoſitions, that, 
God having eſtabliſhed no ſuch authority as our author 
fancies, nations are left to the uſe of their own judg- 

ment, in making proviſion for their own welfare; that 
there is no lawful magiſtrate over any of them, but 
ſuch as they have ſet up; that, in creating them, they 
do not ſeck the advantage of their magiſtrate, but their 
_ own: and, having found that an abſolute power over 
the people is a burden, which no man can bear, or that 
no wile or good man ever deſired it; from thence we 
may conclude, that it is not good for any to have it, 
nor juſt for any to affect it, though it were perſonally 
good for himſelf; becauſe he is not exalted to ſeek his 


Liberty produces Virtue, Order, and Stability : Slavery is 
bn EP accompanied with Vice, Weakneſs, and Miſery. 


$ UR author's judgment, as well as inclinations to 
virtue, are manifeſted in the preference he gives 
to the manners of the Aflyrians, and other eaſtern na- 
tions, before the Grecians and Romans. Whereas the 
firſt were never remarkable for any thing, but pride, 
lewdnels, treachery, cruelty, cowardice, madneſs, and 

_ hatred to all that is good; whillt the others excelled in 
wiſdom, valour, and all the virtues that deſerve imita- 
tion. This was fo well obſerved by St. Auguſtin, that 
he brings no ſtronger argument to prove, that God 
leaves nothing that is good in man unrewarded, than that 
he gave the dominion of the beſt part of the world to 
the Romans, who in moral virtues excelled all other 
nations“. And I think no example can be alledged of 
e e a free 
Aug. De Civ. Dei, I. 5, e. 19. . 


( 36 ) 

a free. people, that has ever been conquered by an ab- 
ſolute monarch, unlefs he did incomparably ſurpaſs 
them in riches and Rrength. Whereas many great kings 
have been overthrown by ſmall republics: and the ſuc- 
ceſs bein conſtantly the ſame, it cannot be attributed to 

. fortune, * muſt neceſſarily be the produttion of virtue 

and good order. Machiavel, diſcourſing of thefe mat- 
ters, finds virtue to be ſo eſſentially neceſſary to the 
_ eſtabliſhment and preſervation of liberty, that he thinks 
it impoſſible for a corrupted people to ſet up a good go- 

vernment, or for a tyranny to be introduced, if the DE. 
_ virtuous; and makes this concluſion, “ that where the 
«& matter, that is, the body of the people, is not cor- 
* rupted, tumults and diforders do no hurt; and where 
A it is corrupted, good laws do no good * ” which be- 
ing confirmed by reaſon and experience, | think no 
wiſe man has ever contradicted him. 
ut I do not more wonder, that Filmer ſhould look | 
upon abſolute. monarchy to be the nurle of virtue, 
though we ſee they did never ſubſiſt together, than that 
he ſhould attribute order and ſtability to it. Whereas | 
order principally conſiſts in appointing to every one his 
right place, office, or work; and he lays the whole 
weight of the government upon one perſon, who very 

often does neither deſerve, nor is able to bear the lea 
part of it. Plato, Ariſtotle, Hooker, and I may lay, 
in ſhort, all, wiſe men have held, that order requires, 
that the wiſeſt, beſt, and moſt valiant ſhould be placed 
in the offices where wiſdom, virtue, and valour, are re- 
quiſite. When Hannibal was at the gates of Rome, and 
had filled Italy with fire and blood, and when the Gauls 
overwhelmed that country with their multitudes and 
fury, the ſenate and people of Rome put themſelves 
under the conduct of Camillus, Manlius, Fabius, Sci- 
pio, and the like; and when they failed to chooſe ſuch 
e 80 33 As 
* Che dove la materia non © corrotta, i tumulti ed altri ſcandali non 


nuocono; la dove la è corrotta le buone leg non $0740. Machiav. | 
Diſc, pra T. irie, . Ly C 17. | 


N 


as were fit for the work to he done, they received ſuch 
_ defeats as convinced them of their error. But if our 
author ſay true, order required, that the power of de- 
fending the country, ſhould have -been annexed as an 
inheritance, to one family, or left to him that could 
get it; and the exerciſe of all authority committed 
to the next in blood, though the weakelt of women, ar 
the baſeſt of men. 
The like may be ſaid of judging, or doing of jc 
tice; and it is abſurd to pretend, that either is expected 
from the power, not the perſon of the monarch: for 
experience docs too well thew, how much all things 
halt in relation to juſtice or defence, when there is a 
defect in him that ought to judge us, and to fight our 
| battles. But of all things this ought leaſt to be ailedged 


buy the advocates for ablolute monarchy, who deny that 


| the authority can be ſeparated from the perſon, and 
lay it as a fundamental principle, that whoever has it, 
may do what he pleaſes, and be accountable to no man. 

Our author's next work 1s to ſhew, that Rability is 
the effeft of this good order. But he ought to have 


Known, that ſtability is then only worthy of praile, when 


it is in that which is good. No man delights in fick- 
| nels or pain, becauſe it is long or incurable; nor in 
 Davery or miſery, becaule it is perpetual: much leſs will 
any man in his ſenſes commend a permanency in vice 
and wickedneſs. He muſt therefore prove, that the 
ſtability he boaſts of lis in things that arc good, or all 
that he ſays of it ſignifies nothing. 
I might leave him here with as little fear, ahas an) 
man, who ſhall eſpouſe his quarrel, will ever be able 


to remove this obſtacle, as that he himſelf mould rife 
out of his grave, and do it: but I hope to prove, that 
ol all things under the ſun, there is none more mutable 


or unſtable than abſolute monarchy; which i is all that! 
diſpute againſt, profeſſing much veneration for that 
. which is mixed, regulated by law, and directed to the 


r good. 
29 8 „ This 
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4) 
This might be proved by many arguments; but 1 


ſhall confine myſelf to two; the one drawn from —_— 
the other from matters of fact. 


Nothing can be called ſtable, that is not ſo in prin- 


ciple and practice; in which reſpett human nature is 
not well capable of ſtability: but the utmoſt deviation 5 
from it that can be imagined, is, when ſuch an error is 


laid for a foundation as can never be corretted. All 
will confeſs, that if there be any ſtability in man, it 
muſt be in wiſdom and virtue, and in thole attions that 


are thereby diret! 1: for in weaknels, folly, and mad- 


nels there can be none. The ſtability, therefore, that 
we leek, in relation to the exerciſe of. civil and military 


| Powers, can never be found, unleſs care be taken, that 
ſuch as exerciſe thoſe powers, be endowed with the 


qualities that make them ſtable. This is utterly re- 


Pugnant to our author's dotirine: he lays for a founda- 
tion, that the ſucceſſion goes to the next in blood, 
without diſtinction of age, ſex, or perſonal qualities. = 
Whereas even he himſelf could not have the impudence 

to ſay, that children and women, (where they are admit- 
ted), or fools, madmen, and ſuch as are full of all wick- 
edneſs, do not come to be the heirs of reigning ſami- 


lies, as well as of the meaneſt. The ability, "there. : 
fore, that can be expected from ſuch a government, 


either depends upon thoſe who have none in them 


ſelves, or is referred wholly to FORE which 1 1s dircetly : 


oppolite to ſtability. 


This would be the caſe, though i it were, as we ay, 


an even wager, whether the perſon would be fit or un- 
| fit, and there were as many men in the world able as 


unable to perform the duty of a king. But experience | 


ſhewing, that among many millions of men, there is 
hardly one that poſſeſſes the qualities required in a 
king, it is ſo many to one, that he, upon whom the 
lot ſhall fall, will not be the man we ſeek, in whoſe 
perſan and government. there can be ſuch a ſtability as 


1s aſſerted. And that failing, all muſt neceſſarily fail: 
— 


39 


for there can be no o ſtability in his will, laws, or aQtions, 
who has none in his perſon. 

That we may ſee whether this may be verified by 
experience, we need not ſearch into the dark relations 
of the Babyloman and Aflyrian monarchies: thoſe rude 
ages afford us little inflruttion. And though the frag- 
ments of hiſtory remaining do ſufficiently ſhew, that 
all things there were in perpetual fluctuation, by reaſon 
of the madneſs of their kings, and the violence of thoſe 
who tranſported the empire from one place or famil 

to another, I will not much rely upon them, but {lightly 
touching ſome of their ige pals to thoſe that are 
better known to us. 5 
- The kings of thoſe ages ſeem to ve end rather 
like beaſts in a foreſt, than men joined i in civil ſociety. 
They followed the example of Nimrod the mighty 
hunter. Force was the only law that prevailed, the 
ſtronger devoured the weaker, and continued in power 
till he was 5jcted by one of more ltrength e or better | 


8 fortune. 


He that deſires 1 1 of this point, may 
6 deck them in the hiſtories of Alexander of Macedon, 
and his ſucceſſors. He ſeems to have been endowed. 
with all the virtucs, that nature pen ed by” diſcipline | 
did ever attain; fo that he is believed to be the man 
meant by Ariſtotle, who, on account of the exccllency 
of his virtues, was, by nature, framed for a king; and 
Plutarch aſeribes his conqueſts rather to theſe, than to 
his fortune *. But even thele virtues were overthrown 
by the ſucceſſes that accompanied them. He burnt the 
* moſt magnificent palace of the world, in a frolic, to 
pleaſe a mad Frans ee whore. Upon the moſt frivolous. 
| ſuggeſtions of eunuchs and raſcals, he killed the beſt 
: and braveſt of his friends; and his valour, hich had 
no equal, not ſubliſting without bis other virtucs, pe- 
riſhed when he became lewd, proud, cruel, and ſuper— 
Mtious; 0 that | 1t may be Bid: he died a Con Ward. His. 
| 5 | D . | | lu zeccllors 
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„ 
ſucceſſors did not differ from him. Whew they had 


killed his mother, wife, and children, they exerciſed 
their fury againſt ane another; and tearing the kingdom 
to pieces, the ſurvivors left the {word as an inheritance 


to their families, who periſhed by1 it or under the weight 
of the Roman chains. 
When the Romans had loſt that liberty which had 


been the nurſe of their virtue, and gained the empire 


in licu of it, they attained to our author's applauded 


T7 ability. Julins being flaim in the ſenate, the firſt 


queſtion was, whether it could be reſtored or not? and 
that being decided by the battle of Philippi, the con- 


querors ſet themſelves to deſtroy all the eminent men 


in the city, as the beſt means to eftabliſh the monarchy. 
Auguſtus gained it by the death of Antony, and the 
corruption "of the ſoldiers. And he dying naturally, 
or by the fraud of his wife, the empire was transferred 5 
to her ſon Tiberius under whom the miſerable people 


fuffered the worſt effects of the molt impure luſt, and 
inhuman cruelty. He being ſtifled, the government 


went on with much uniformity and ſtability. Caligula, 


Claudius, Nero, Galba, Otho, Vitellius, regularly and 


conſtantiy did all the miſchief they could, and were 
not more like cach other in the villanies they commit- 
ted, than in the deaths they ſuffered. Veſpaſian's 
more gentle reign did no way compenſate for the blood 
be (pitt to attain the empire. And the benefits received 
from Titus's ſhort lived virtue, were inhnitely over-ba- _ 
lanced by the deteſtable vices of his brother Domitian, 
who turned all things into the old channel of cruelty, 
_ Juſt, rapine, and perfidiouſneſs. His ſlaughter gavc 
a little breath to the gaſping, periſhing world; and 


men might be virtuous under the government of Nerya. : 


F Trajan, Antoninus, Aurclius, and a few more; though 
even in their time religion was always dangerous. But 


when the power fell into the hands of Commodus, He- 


een Caracalla, and others of that ſort, nothing 


was ſafe but oblcurity; or che utmoſt exce iles of lewd-. 
ucts 
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| hel and baſeneſs. However, whilſt the will of Fg 


governor paſſed for a law, and the power did uſually 


fall into the hands of ſuch as were moſt bold and vio- 
lent, the utmoſt ſecurity, that any man could have for 


his perſon or eſtate, depended upon his temper. And 


: 1 N themſelves, whether gaod or bad, had no longer 


leaſes of their lives, than the furious and corrupted ſol- 


diers would give them; and the empire of the world 
vas changeable, according to the ſuccefs of a battle. 
Matters were not much mended when the Emperors 
became Chriſtians. Some favoured thoſe who were 
called orthodox, and gave great revenues to corru 


the clergy. Others ſupported Arianiſm, and perſecuted = 
the orthodox with as much aſperity as the Pagans had 
done. Some revolted, and ſhewed themſelves more 


herce againſt the profeſſors of Chriſtianity, than they 


Vho had never had any knowledge of it. The world 
was torn in pieces amonglt them; and often ſuffered as 
great miſeries by their ſloth, ignorance, and cowardice, 
as by their fury and madnels, till the empire was to- 
_ tally diſſolved and loſt. That which, under the weak- 
neſs and irregularity | of a popular government, had 
' conquered all from the Euphrates to Britain, and de- 
ſtroyed the kingdoms of Aſia, Egypt, Macedon, Numi- 


dia, and a multitude of others, was made a prey to un- 


known barbarous nations, and rent into as many pieces 
as it had been compoled of, when it enjoyed the ſtabi- n 


Jity that ac companies divine and abſolute monarchy. 


The like may be ſaid of all the kingdoms. in he 

555 ee they may have their ebbings and flowings ac- 
5 cording to the virtues or vices of Princes, Or their 

| favourites; but can never have any ſtability, becauſe 
there is, and can be none in them. Or if any excep- 
tion may be brought againſt this rule, it muſt be of 
thoſe monarchies only, which are mixed and regulated 
by laws, where dicts, W allemblies of eſtates, 


or ſenates, may ſupply the defects of a prince, re- 


5 ſtrain him u he prove extravagant, and reject ſuch as 


are 
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are found to be * of their office; which are ag 
odious to our author and his followers, as the moſt 
2 governments, and can be of no advantage to 


is cauſe. 
There is another out of perpetual güctüntion in 


abſolute monarchies, or ſuch as are grown fo ſtrong, 
that they cannot be reſtrained by law, though according 


to their inſtitution they ought to be, diſtin from, but 


in ſome meaſure relating to the inclinations of the mo- 
narch, that is, the impulſe of miniſters, favourites, 


wives, or whores, who frequently govern all things ac- 
cording to their own paſſions or intereits. And though 
we cannot ſay, who were the favourites of every one 
of the Aſſyrian or Egyptian kings, yet the examples 


before-mentioned of the different method followed in 
Egypt before and after the death of Joſeph, and in 
Perſia whilſt the idolatrous princes, and Haman or 
Daniel, Eſther, and Mordecai were in credit, with the 
violent changes happening thereupon, give us reaſon to 
believe the like were in the times of other kings. 
And if we examine the hiſtories of later ages, and the 
lives of princes, that are more exactly known, we ſhall 
find, that kingdoms are more frequent y ſwayed by thoſe 
who have power with the prince, than by his own judg- 
ment: fo that whoever has to deal with princes con- 
cerning foreign or domeſtic affairs, is obliged more to 
regard the humour of thoſe perſons, than the molt 1 im- 
Poriant intereſts of a prince or people. 


I might draw too much envy upon myſelf, if1 ſhould 


15 take upon me to cite all the examples of this kind that 
are found in modern hiſtories, or the memoirs that do 
more preciſely ſhew the temper of princes, and the 
ſecret ſprings by which they were moved. But as thole 
| who have well obſerved the management of affairs in 
France during the reigns of Francis the firſt, Henry 
the ſecond, Francis the ſecond, Charles the ninth, by 
Henry the third, Henry the fourth, and Lewis the thir- : 
Keen, wa conleſs, that the intereſts of the dukes of 
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dimamorency and Guile, queen Catherine de Medicis, 
the duke d' Eſpernon, la Foſſeuſe, madam de Guiche, 
d'Eitrees, d Entragues s, the marſhal d'Ancre, the con- 
ſtable de Luines, and the cardinal de Richelieu, were 
more to be conſidered by thoſe who had any private or 
public buſineſs to tranſact at court, than the opinions 
of thole princes, or the moſt weighty concernments of 
the ſtate; ſo it cannot be denied, that other xkingdoms 
where princes legally have, or wrongfully uſurp the 
like power, are governed in the like manner; or if it 
be, there is hardly any prince's reign that will not fur- 
niſh abundant proof of what I have aſſerted. 

1 agree with our author, that“ good order and ſta- 
bility produce ftrength.” If monarchy therefore excel 
in them, abſolute monarchies ſhould be of more ſtrength 

than thoſe that are limited, according to the proportion 
_ of their riches, extent of. territory, and number of 
people they govern; and thoſe limited monarchies, in 
the like proportion, more ſtrong than popular govern- 
ments or commonwealths. If this. be ſo, I wonder how 
a few of thoſe giddy Greeks, who, according to our 
author, „ had learning enough only to make them ſe- 
ditious,” came to overthrow thoſe vaſt armies of the 
Perſians, as often as they met with them; and ſeldom 
found any other difficulty than what did ariſe from their 
OWN countrymen, who ſometimes ſided with the Barba- 
rians. Seditjons are often raiſed by a little prating ; but 
when one man was to fight againſt fifty, or a hundred, 
as at the battles of Salamine, Platea, Marathon, and: 
Others, then induſtry, wiſdom, ſkill, and valour, were 
required; and if their learning had not made them 
excel in thole virtues, they muſt have been overwhelmed 
by the prodigious multitudes of their enemies. This 
was ſo well known to the Perſians, that w hen Cyrus the 
younger prepared to invade his brother Artaxerxes, he 
brought together indeed a valt army of Afiatics; but 


. 
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e gce an account of theſc ladics, fare ourites ot Heney the fourth, in | 
Bully' $ Memoirs. 


chiefly 


e 
chiefly relied upon the counſel and valour of ten thou. 
ſand Grecians, whom he had engaged to ſerve him. 
Theſe giddy heads, accompanied with good hands, in 
the great battle near Babylon, found no reſiſtance from 
Artaxerxess army“. And when Cyrus was killed by 
accident, in the purſuit of the victory they had gained, 
and their own officers treacherouſly murdered, they 
made good their retreat into Greece, under the conduct 
of Xenophon, in deſpight of above four hundred thou- 
ſand horſe and foot, who endeavoured to oppoſe them. 
They were deſtitute of horſe, money, proviſions, 
friends, and all other help, except what their wifſdom 
and valour furniſhed them; and thereupon relying, 

they paſſed over the bellies of all the enemies that ven- 
tired to appear againſt them, in a march of a thouſand 
miles. Theſe things were performed in the weakneſs of 
popular confuſion. But Ageſilaus not being ſenſible of 
| ſo great defects, accompanied only with ſix and thirty 
| Spartans, and ſuch other forces as he could raife upon 
His perſonal credit, adventured, without authority or 
money, to undertake a war againſt the great king Ar- 
taxerxes; and having often beaten Pharnabazus and 
Tiſſaphernes his heutenants, was preparing to aflault 
him in the heart of his kingdom, when he was com- 
manded by the Ephori to return for the defence of his 
J ES ot og ci 
It may in like manner appear ſtrange, that Alexander, 
with the forces of Greece, much diminiſhed- by the 
Pzhocian, Peloponneſtan, Theban, and other inteiline 
wars, could overthrow all the powers of the eaſt, and 
conquer more provinces than any other army ever ſaw, 
if ſo much order and ſtability were to he found in ab- 
ſolute monarchies, and if the liberty in which the Gre- 
cians were educated did only fit them for ſeditions. And 


it would ſeem no lefs aſtoniſhing, that Rome and 


Greece, whilſt they were free, ſhould furniſh fuch nuiu- 


Plat. in vita Artax. | 
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bers of men exeding | in all moral virtues, to the admi- 
ration of all ſucceeding ages, and thereby become fo 
powerful that no monarchs were able to refiſt them; and 
| that the ſame countries ſince the loſs of their liberty; 
| ſhould have always been weak, baſe, cowardly, and 
vicious, if the ſame liberty bad not been the mother 
and nurſe of their virtue, as well as the root of ew 
power. 
It cannot be ſaid, that Ale ründer was a monarch in 
dur author's ſenſe; for the power of the Macedonian 
kings was ſmall. Phili confeſſed the people were free- 
men, and his fon tare them to be ſo, when his fortune 
had overthrown his virtue, and he fell to hate and fear 
that generoſity of ſpirit which it creates. He made his 
_ conqueſts by it, and loved it as long as he deſerved to 


be loved. His ſucceſſors had the fame fortune: when 


their hearts came to be filled with barbaric pride, and to 
delight only in rendering men flaves, they became weak 
and baſe, and were eaſily overthrown by the Romans, 


whole virtue and fortune did alſo perith with their li- 


berty. All the nations they had to deal with, had the 
| ſame fate. They never conquered a free people without 
extreme difficulty. They received many great defeats, 
and were often neceſſitated to fight for their lives againſt 
the Latins, Sabines, Tuſcans, Samnites, Carthaginians, | 
| Spaniards; and in the height of ther power found it a 


| hard work to ſubdue a few poor Etolians: D 


greateſt kings were caſily overcome. When Antiochus 
had inſolentiy boaſted that he would cover Greece and 
Italy with the multitude of his troops, 8 Flami- 
nius ingeniouſly compared his army of Perſians, Chal- 
deans, Syrians, Meſopotamians, Capadocians, Arabi- 
ans, and other baſe Afiatic flaves, to a ſupper ſet before 
him by a Grecian friend, which, ſeeming to be of ſe- 
veral ſorts of veniſon, was all cut out of one hog, va- 
_ riouſly dreſſed. And not long after, that vaſt multitude 


was as cafi'y flaughtered as the hog had been. The 


rare danger of che war with Mithridates was to avoid 
: os bis 
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his poiſons and treacheries; and to follow him throw; gu 
the deſarts where he fled. When Lucullus, with leſs * 
twenty thouſand men, had put Tigranes with two hun- 
dred thouſand to flight, the Roman ſoldiers, who for a 
while had purſued the chace, ſtood ſtill on a ſudden, 
and fell into a loud laughter at themſelves for uſing their 
arms againſt ſuch wretched cowardly ſlaves. If this be 
not enough to prove the falſehood of our author's pro- 
poſition, I defire it may be confidered, whether good 
order or ſtability be wanting in Venice; whether Tuſ- 
cany be in a better condition to defend itſelf ſince it 
fell under the power of the Houſe of Medicis, or when 
it was full of free cities; whether it were an eaſy work 
to conquer Switzerland; whether the Hollanders are of 
greater ſtrength ſince the recovery of their liberty, or 
when they groaned under the yoke of Spain; and laſtly, 
whether the entire conqueſt of Scotland and Ireland, 
the victories obtained againſt the Hollanders when they 
were in the height of their power, and the reputation 
to which England did riſe in leſs than five years after 
1648, be good marks of the inſtability, diſorder, and 
weakneſs of free nations: and if the contrary be true, 


nothing can be more abſurdly falſe than our author TE 
aſſertion. „ 


"SPECT. IV. 


The Glory, Virtue and Power of the A, began and 
ended with heir Liberty. 


MONG many FS things propoſed by our autor, 
: I ſee none more to be admired, or that better de- 
_ clares the ſoundneſs of his judgment, than that he is 
e only pleaſed with the beginnin and end of the Roman 
empire; and ſays, that their time of liberty (between 
_ thoſe two extremes) had nothing of good in it, but that 
it Was of ſhort continuance, Whereas I dare we 

| that 
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that all that was ever defi rable, or worthy of praiſe and 
imitation in Rome, proceeded from its liberty, grew 
up, and periſhed with it; which I think vill not be con- 


tradicted by any, but thoſe who prefer the moſt ſordid 


vices before the moſt eminent virtues; who. believe the 


people to have been more worthily employed by the 
Tarquins in cleanſing jakes and common ſewers, than 


in acquiring the domimion of the beſt part of mankind; 
and account it better for a people to be oppreſſed with 


hard labour under a proud maſter in a ſteril, unhealthy 
| ten-mile territory, than to command all the countries 
that lie between the Euphrates and Britain. Such opi- 


nions will hardly find any better patrons than Filmer and 


his diſciples; nor the matters of fact, as they are repre- 
ſented, be denied by any that know the hiſtories of thoſe 
times. Many Romans may have had ſeeds of virtue in 


them, whilit in the infancy of that city they lived under N 


kings; but they brought forth little fruit. Tarquin ſur- 
named the Proud, being a Grecian by extraction, had 
perhaps oblerved, that the virtue of that nation had 
rendered them averſe to the divine government he de- 
fired to ſet up; and having by his well-natured Tullia 
_ poiſoned his own brother her huſband, and his own wife 
her ſiſter, married her, killed her father, and ſpared 
none that he thought able to oppoſe his deſigns; to finiſſi 


the work, he butchered the ſenate, with ſuch as ſeemed 


moſt eminent among the people, and like a moſt pious 
father endeavoured to render the city deſolate. During 
that time they, who would not be made inſtruments of 
© thole villanies, were obliged for their own ſafety to con- 
ceal their virtues; but, he being removed, they ſhined 
in their glory. Whilſt he reigned, Brutus, Valerius, 
| Horatius, Herminius, Lartius, and Coriolanus, lay hid 
and unregarded; but when they came to fight for them- 
ſelves, and to employ their valour for the good of their 
country, they gave ſuch teſtimonies of bravery, as have 
been admired by all ſucceeding ages; and ſettled ſuch 
a diſcipline, as produced others like them, or more ex- 


cellent | 
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eellent than they, as long as their liberty laſted. fn 
two hundred and ſixty years, that they remained under 
the government of kings, though all of them, the laſt 
only excepted, were choſen by the ſenate and people, 
and did as much to advance the public ſervice as could 
reaſonably be expected from them, their dominion 
dardly extended fo far as from London to Hounſlow. 
But in little more than three hundred years after they 
recovered their liberty, they had ſubdued all the war- 


like nations of Italy, deſtroyed vaſt armies of the 


Gauls, Cimbri, and Germans, overthrown the formi- 
dable power of Carthage, conquered the Ciſalpine and 
Tranſalpine Gauls, with all the nations of Spain, not- 
withſtanding the ferocity of the one, and the more con- 
tant valour of the other, and the prodigious multitudes 
of both; they had brought all Greece into ſubjettion, 
and, by the conqueſt of Macedon, the ſpoils of the 
world to adorn their city; and found fo little difficulty 
in all the wars, that happened between them and the 
greateſt kings after the death of Alexander of Epirus, 
and Pyrrhus, that the defeats of Syphax, Perſcus, An- 
tiochus, Pruſias, Tigranes, Ptolemy, and many others, 
did hardly deſerve to be numbered among their vic- 
—_ PE re po 
It were ridiculous to impute this to chance, or to 
think, that fortune, which of all things is the moſt va- 
riable, could for fo many ages continue the ſame courſe, 
unleſs ſupported by virtue; or to ſuppoſe, that all theſe 


monarchies, which are ſo much extolled, could have 


been deſtroyed by that commonwealth, if it had wanted 
ſtrength, ſtability, virtue, or good order. The ſecret 
_ counſels of God are impenetrable; but the ways by 
Which he accompliſhes his deſigns are often evident. 
When he intends to exalt a people, he fills both them 
and their leaders with the virtues ſuitable to the accom- 
_ pliſhment of his end; and takes away all wiſdom and 
virtue from thoſe he reſolves to deſtroy. The pride of 
the Babylonians and Affyrians fell through the rages 


1 
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6f Sardanapaliis; and the great city was taken while 
Belfhazzar lay drunk amongſt his whores. The em- 
pire was tranſported to the Perſians and Grecians by . 
the valour of Cyrus, Alexander, and the brave armies 
that followed them. Hiſtories furniſh us with innume- 
rable examples of this kind: but I think none can be 
found of a cowardly, weak, effeminate, fooliſh, ill 
diſciplined people, that have ever ſubdued ſuch as were 
eminent in ſtrength, wiſdom, valour, and good diſci- 
pline; or that theſe qualities have been found or ſub-_ 
filted any where, unleſs they were cultivated and nou-, 


, fiſhed by a well-ordered government. If this therefore 155 
was found among the Romans, and not in the kingdoms 


they overthrew, they had the order and ſtability which 
the monarchies had not; and the ſtrength and virtue, 
by which they obtained ſuch ſucceſs, was the produtt 
of them. But if this virtue, and the glorious effects of 
it, did begin with liberty, it alſo expired with the ſame. 
The beſt men that had not fallen in battle were gleaned 
up by the proſcriptions, or circumvented for the moſt 
part by falle and frivolous accuſations. Mankind is in- 
elined to vice, and the way to virtue is ſo hard, that it 


wants encouragement; but when all honours, ad van- 


tages; and preferments, are given to vice, and deſpiſed 
virtue finds no other reward than hatred, perſecution, 
and death, there are few who will follow it. Tacitus 
vell deſcribes the ſtate of the empire, when the power 
Was abſolutely fallen into the hands of one: “ Italia 
* novis cladibus, vel polt longam ſeculorum ſeriem 
repetitis, afflicta; urbs incendus vaſtata, conſumptis 
antiquiſſimis delubris, ipſo capitolio ci vium manibus 
incenſo; pollutæ cærimoniæ; magna adulteria; ple- 


8 num exiliis mare; infetti cedibus ſcopuli; atrocius 


in urbe ſevitum; nobilitas, opes, omiſh geſtique ho-: 
nores pro crimine, et ob virtutes certiſſimum exi- 
„ tium“.“ His following words ſhew, that wy rewards 


» Tacit, Hit. 1. 2. $. 2. 5 | | 
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of theſe abominations were not leſs odious than the 
things themſelves: the higheſt dignities were beſtowed 
upon the“ delatories,” who were a kind of rogues like 
our Iriſh witneſſes, or thoſe that by a new coined: 
word we call “ trepanners.“ This is not a picture drawn 
by a vulgar hand, but by one of the belt painters in the 
world; and being a model that ſo much pleaſes our au- 
thor, it is good to ſee what it produced. The firſt fruit 
was ſuch an entire degeneracy from all good, that Rome 
may be juſtly ſaid never to have produced a brave man 
ſince the firſt age of her ſlavery. Germanicus and 
Corbulo were born „ expirante libertate;” and the 
recompence they received did ſo little encourage others 
to follow their example, that none have been found 
In any degree like them. Thoſe of the moſt noble 
families applied themſelves to ſleep, lazineſs, and luxury, 
that they might not be ſuſpetted to be better than their 
maſters. Thraſea, Soranus, and Helvidius, were worthy 


men, who reſolved to perſiſt in their integrity, though _ 


they ſhould die for it: but that was the only thing that 
made them eminent; for they were of unknown fami- 
lies, not Romans by birth, nor ever employed in war. 
And thoſe emperors who did arrive to any degree of 
virtue were Spaniards, Gauls, Africans, Thracians, 
and of all nations, except Romans. The patrician and 
plebeian families, which for many ages had filled the 
world with great commanders, and ſuch as excelled in 
all virtues, being thus extinguiſhed or corrupted, the 
common people fell into the loweſt degree of baſeneſs: 
e plebs ſordida, et circo ac theatris ſueta®.” That peo- 
ple, which in magnanimity. ſurpaſſed all that have been 


| known in the world, who never found any enterprize 


above their ſpirit to undertake, and power to accom- | 
pliſh, with their liberty loſt all their vigour and virtue. 
They, who by their votes had difpoſed of kingdoms 
and previnces, fell to deſire nothing but to live and fee 


1 
plays“. Whether their emperors were good or bad, 
they uſually rejoiced at their death, in hopes of getting 
a little money or vittuals from the ſuccefior. "Though | 
the empire was by theſe means grown weak and blood- 
| lefs, yet it could not fall on a {udden: ſo vaſt a body. 
couid not die in a moment. All the neighbouring na- 
tions had been ſo much broken by their power, that 
none was able to take advantage of their weakneſs; and 
life was preſerved by the ſtrength of hungry barbarians, 
allured by the greatneſs of the p pay they received to de- 
fend thoſe, who had no power left to defend themſelves. 
This precarious and accidental help could not be dura- 
ble. They, who for a while had been contented with 
their wages, ſoon began to think it fit for them rather to 
light for themſelves, than for their weak maſters; and 
thereupon fell to ſet up emperors depending on them- 
| ſelves, or to ſeize upon the naked provinces, where 
they found no other difficulty than to contend with other 
ſtrangers, who might have the like deſign upon the ſame. 
Thus did the armies of the eaſt and well ſet up emperors | 
at their pleaſure. And though the Goths, Vandals, 
Huns, Sueves, Alans, and others, had cruel wars 
among themſelves, yet they feared and ſuffered little or 
| nothing from the Romans. This ſtate of things was ſo 
| ſoon obſerved, that in the beginning of Tiberius's reign, | 
they who endeavoured to excite the Gauls to take up arms 
uled no other arguments, than ſuch as were drawn from 
the extreme weakneſs of the Romans+, It was evident, 
that after the battles of Philippi and Actium, the ſtrength 
ok the Roman armies conſiſted of ſtrangers; and even 
che victories that went under their name were gained by 
__ thoſe nations, which in the time of their liberty they 
ans lubducd. They had nothing left but riches my 
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out of heir vaſt DID and they learned by their 


ruin, that an empirc acquired by virtue could not long 
be ſupported by money. They, who by their valour 


had arrived at ſuch a height of glory, power, greatneſs, 
and happineſs, as was never equalled, and who in all 


appearance had nothing to fear from any forcign 


power, could never have fallen, unleſs their virtue and 


diſcipline had decayed, and the corruption of their 


manners had excited them to turn their victorious 
ſwords into their own bowels. Whilft they were in 


that flouriſhing condition, they thought they had no- 


thing more to defire than continuance. But if our 
author's judgment 1s to be followed, there was no- 
thing of good in it, except the ſhortneſs of its conti- 
nuance; they were beholden to thoſe who wrought 
the change; they were the better for the battles of 


Pharſalia, Philippi, Munda and Actium ; the deſtruc— 


tion of two-thirds of the people, with the laughter of all 
the moſt eminent men among them, was for their advan- 
tage; the proſcriptions were wholeſome remedies; Ta- 


citus did not underſtand the ſtate of his own countr Ys 


when he feems to be aſhamed. to write the hiſtory of it, 


and fays, „nobis in arcto et inglorius labor;” when 


| Inſtead of ſuch glorious things as had been achieved by 
the Romans, whilſt either che ſenate, or the common 
people prevailed, he had nothing left to relate, but 
„ ſæva juſſa, continuas accuſationes, fallaces amicitias, 
„ perniciem innocentium r; they enjoyed nothing that 
was good from the expulſion of the 'Tarqums, to the 
| Te-cllabliſhment of divine abſolute monarchy in the 


perſons of thoſe pious fathers of the people, Tiberius, 


Caligula, Claudius, Nero, Galba, Oiho, Vitellius, and 
the like; there was no virtue in the Junii, Horatiz, 
: Cornelii, Quintii, Decii, Manlii; but the generous and 
_ tender-hearted princes before mentioned were perfect 
examples of it; while annual wagiſtrates governed, 


there vas no o labil; 5 Macro, and 1 igellinus, 
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introduced co0d order; virtue was not eſteemed by the 
antient ſenate and people; Meſſalina, Agrippina, Pop- 
pæa, Narciſſus, Pallas, Vinius, and Laco, knew how 
to put a juſt value upon it; the irregularities of popular 
allembligs, and want of prudence in che ſenate, were 
repaired by the temperate proceedings of the German, 
Pannonian, and eaſtern armies, or the modeſt diſcretion 
| of the pretorian bands; the city was delivered by them 
from the burden of governing the world, and for its 
own good frequently plundered, fired, and, at laſt, with 
tne reſt of deſolated Italy, and the nobleſt provinces 
of Europe, Alia, and Africa, brought under the yoke 
of the moſt barbarous and cruel nations. By the ſame 
light we may ſec, that they who endeavoured to perpe- 
tuate the miſery of liberty at Rome, or loſt their lives in 
che defence of it, were the worſt, or the moſt foolith of 
men; and that they were the beſt who did overthrow it. 
This rettifies all our errors. And if the higheſt praiſes 
are due to him who did the work, the next are well de- 
_ ſerved by thoſe who periſhed in attempting it. And it 
the ſons of Brutus, with their companions the Vitellii 
and Aquilii, Appius Claudius the decemvir, thoſe that 
would have betrayed the city to Porſenna, Spurious 
Moelius, Spurius Caſſius, Manlius, Capitolinus, Satur- 
ninus, Cataline, Cethegus, Lentulus, had been as for- 
tunate as Julius Cæſar, they might as well have de- 
| ſerved an apotheoſis. But if all this be falle, abſurd, 
beſtial and abominable, the principles that neceſſarily 
lead us to ſuch concluſions are fo allo : which is enough 
to ſhew, that the ſtrength, virtue, glory, wealth, power, 
and happineſs of Rome, proceeding from liberty, did 
To file, grow, and {pen with ER 
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SECT, 1. 
There is no Diſorder or Prejudice i in changing the Neme 


or Number of Magiſtrates, while the -Root and Principle 
o their Power contrnues entire, 1 


N the next place, our author would nerds us, 
that the Romans were inconſtant, becauſe of their 
changes from annual conſuls to military tribunes, de- 
cemviri, and dictators; and gives the name of ſedition 
to the complaints made againſt uſury, or the conteſts 
concerning marriages and magiſtracy. But I affirm, 
1: That no change of magiltracy, as to the name, 
number, or form, teſtifies irregularity, or brings any 
manner of prejudice, as long as it is done by thole'who | 
have a right of doing it, and he or they who are created 
continue Within the power of the law to accompliih the 
end of their inſtitution ; many forms being in themſelves 
| equally good may be uſed as well one as another, ac 
cording to times, and other circumſtances. 
2. It is a rare thing for a city at the firſt to be rightly 
_ conſtituted: men can herdly at once foreſee all that 
may happen in many ages, and the changes that accom- 
pany them ought to be provided for. Rome in its 
5 e was ſubject to theſe defects; and the incon- 
voeniencies ariſing from them were by degrees diſcovered 
and remedied. They did not think of regulating uſury, 
till they ſaw the miſchiefs proceeding from the cruelty 
of uſurers; or ſetting limits to the proportion of land 


that one man might enjoy, till the avarice of a few had 


fo far ſucceeded, that their riches were grown formida- 


ble, and many, by the poverty to which they were re- 
duced, became uſeleſs to the city. It was not time to 


make alaw, that the plebeians might marry w ich the pa - 
tricians, till the diſtindion had raiſed the on to 


ſuch pride, as to look upon themſelves to have ſomethiug 
Gi divine, and others to be + inauſpicati, or „ pro— 


55 de lane, 5 


plagues to mankind. 
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« fane r, and brought the city into danger by that di- 


viſion; nor to make the -plebeians capable of being 


eletted to the chief magiſtracies, till they had men able 
to perform the duties of them. But theſe things being 
_ obſerved, remedies were ſeaſonably applied without any 
| bloodſhed or miſchief, though not without noiſe and 


wrangling. _ 


3. All human conſtitutions are ſubjett to corruption, 


and muſt perifh,- unleſs they are timely renewed, and 
reduced to their firſt principles: this was chiefly done 
by means of thoſe tumults which our author ignorantly 


blames. The whole people, by whom the magiſtracy 


had been at firſt created, executed their power in thoſe 
things which comprehend lovereignty in the higheſt. 
degree, and brought every one to acknowledge it: 
there was nothing that they could not do, who firit con- 
ferred the ſupreme honours upon the patricians, and 
then made the plebeians equal to them. Yet their mo- 
deſty was not leſs than their power or courage. And 
therefore, when, by the law, they might have made a 
plebeian conſul, they did not chooſe one in forty years; 
and when they did make uſe of their right in advancing. 
men of their own order, they were ſo prudent, that 
they cannot be ſaid to haye been miſtaken in their 
elections three times, while their votes were free. 


Whereas, of all the emperors that came in by uſurpa- 


tion, pretence of blood from thoſe who had uſurped, 

or that were ſet up by the ſoldiers, or a few eleftors, 
hardly three can be named who deſerved that honour, 
and moſt of them were fuch as ſeemed to he born for 


4. He manifeſts his fraud or ignorance in attributing 
the legiſlative power ſometimes to the ſenate, and ſome- 
times to the people ; for the ſenate never had it. The 


ſtile of “ ſenatus cenſuit, populus juſſit,“ was never 


E 4 Gn 


+ Penes quos ſunt auſpicia, more majorum? nempe penes patres: nam 


plebeius quidem magiſtratus nullus auſpicatò creatur.. Claud. Craff. orar. 
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altered; but the right of adviſing continuing in the 
ſenate, that of enaCting ever continued in the people. 2 

An occaſion of commending abſolute power, in 
order to the eſtabliſhment of hereditary. monarchy, is 
abſurdly drawn from their cuſtom of creating a dittator | 
in time of danger; for no man was ever created, but ſuch | 
as ſeemed able to bear ſo great a burden, which | in he- 
reditary governments is wholly left to change. Though 
his power was great, it did ariſe from the law ; and be- 
ing confined to fix months, it was almoſt jmpoflible for 
any man to abuſe it, or to corrupt ſo many of thoſe who 
had enjoyed the fame honour, or might aſpire to it, as 
to bring them for his pleaſure to betray their country, 
And as no man was ever choſen who had not given great 
teſtimonies of his virtues, ſo no one did ever forfeit the 
good opinion conceived of him. Virtue was then ho- 
noured, and thought ſo neceſſarily to comprehend a 


ſincere love and fidelity to the commonwealth, tha 


5 without i it the moſt eminent qualities were reputed vile 
and odious; and the memory of former ſervices could 
no way expiate the guilt of conſpiring againſt it. This 
ſeeming ſeverity was in truth the greateſt clemency, 
For though our author has the impudence to lay, that 
during the Rqman liberty the beſt men thrived worſt, 
and the worſt beſt, he cannot alledge one cxample of ” 
any eminent Roman put to death, except Manlius Ca- 
pitolinus, from the expulſion of the Tarquins to the 
time of the Gracchi, and the civil wars not long after 
enſuing ; and of very few who were baniſhed. By 
theſe means crimes were prevented; and the temptations 
to evil being removed, treachery was deſtroyed in the 
root; and ſuch as might be naturally ambitious were 


made to ſee there was no other way to Honour and 


pours than * acting virtuouſly, 
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SECT. III. 


No Sedition was urꝰful to Rome, till wrd dow Prof. 
perity ſome Men n 4 Power above the Laws. 


ITTLE pains is required to conflte our author, 
who imputes much bloodſhed to the popular go- 
Verne of Rome; for he cannot prove, that one man 
was unjuſtly put to death, or flain, in any ſedition before 
Publius Gracchus. The foundations of the common- 
xyealth were then ſo ſhaken, that the laws could not be 
executed; and whatever did then fall out ought to be 
attributed to the monarchy for which the great men be- 
gan to contend. While they had no other wars than 

with neighbouring nations, they had a ſtrict eye upon 
their commanders, and could preſerve diſcipline among , 
the ſoldiers. But when, by the excellence of their va- 
Jour and conduct, the greateſt powers of the world were 

{ubdued, and, for the better carrying on of foreign 
wars, armies were ſuffered to continue in the ſame 
hands longer than the law did direct, ſoldiery came to 
be accounted a trade, and thoſe. who had the worſt de- 
| ſigns againſt the commonwealth, began to favour all 
manner of licentiouſneſs and rapine, that they might 
gain the favour of the legions, who by theſe means be- 
came unruly and ſeditious. It was hard, if not impoſ- 
ſible, to preſerve a civil equality, when the ſpoils of the 


greateſt kingdoms were brought to adorn the houſes of 


To private men; and they, who. had the greateſt cities and | 


nations their dependents and clients, were apt to ſcorn 


che power of the law. This was a moſt dangerous diſ- 
eaſe, like thoſe to which human bodies are ſubjett, when _ 
they are arrived to that which phyſicians call the athletic 
habit, proceeding from the higheſt perfection of health, 
 aQtivity, and ſtrength, that the beſt conſtitution by diet 
and exerciſe can attain. Whoever falls into them 
Mews, that he had ati that perfection; and _ - 
fa. who 
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who blames that which brings a ſtate into the like con. 
dition, condemns that which is moſt perfect among men. 
While the Romans were in the way to this, no ſedition 
did them any hurt: they were compoſed without blood; 

and thoſe that ſeemed to be the moſt dangerous pro- 
duced the beſt laws. But when they were arrived to 
| that condition, no order could do them good; the fatal 


— ſet to human * was come; they kay go no 
igher: ES] 


& Summiſque » negatum 
4 Stare diu*,” 
And all that our author blames is not to be imputed ta 
their conſtitution, but their departing from it. All men 
vere ever ſubjett to error; and it may be ſaid, that the 
miſtaken people, in the ſpace of about three hundred 
years, did unjuſtly fine or baniſh fiye or fix men. But 
_ thoſe miſtakes were ſo frankly acknowledged, and care- 
fully repaired by honours beftowed upon the injured 


perſons, as appears by the examples of Furius Camillus, — 


Livius Salinator, AÆmilius Paulus, and others, that they 4 
deſerve more praiſe than i! they had not failed. 
If for the above-mentioned time ſeditions were + harm- 
leſs or profitable, they were allo abſolutely exempted 
from civil wars. Thoſe of Apulia and Greece were 
revolts of conquered nations, and can no way fall under 
that name : but it is moſt abſurdly applied to the ſervile 
and gladiatorian wars; for the gladiators were ſlaves 
alſo, and civil wars can be made only by thoſe who are 
members of the civil ſociety, which flaves are not. 
Thoſe that made the “ bellum ſociale,” were freemen, 
but not citizens; and the war they made could not be 
_ called civil. The Romans had three Ways of dealing : 
-with conquered nations. 
I. Some were received into the body 'of the city, 
«& civitate donati:” as the Latins by Romulus; the Al- 
| bans by Hoſtihus; the Privernates, when their ambpaſla- 


dar declared chat no peace could be durable valcls We 
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_ were juſt and eaſy; and the ſenate ſaid, & ſe viri et 
„ liberi vocem audiviſſe, taleſque dignos eſſe qui 
„ Romani fiant T; and the like favour was ſhewn o 
many others. | 
28. By making leagues 80 hots as Livy ſays, 
„ populum Romanum devictas bello gentes malle ade 
« ac ſocietate juntias habere, quam triſti ſubjectas 
„ ſervitiot;” of which ſort were the Samnites, who, 
not liking their condition, joined with Hanvibal; and 
afterwards, under the conduct of the brave Teleſinus, 
with other nations that lived under the condition of 
„“ locii,“ made an wee amps to deliver 
themſelves*, 11 | 
3. Others, who were ſubdued after many rebalions, 
were e in provinclam redacti:“ as the Capuans, when 
their city was taken * 1 See and Q. Ful. 
Vvius F laccus$, £8 
We often hear of wars made: by thoſe of the ww. 
latter ſorts; but of none that can be called civ il, Ml | 
the times of Marius, Sylla, and Cataline. And as they 
are to be eſteemed the laſt ſtrugglings of expiring liberty, 
when the laws, by which it had ſubſiſted, were enervated, 
| fo thole that happened between Cæſar and Pompey, 
Ocdavius and Antonius, with the proſcriptions, triumVi- 
rate, and all the miſchiefs that accompanied them, are to 
be imputed wholly to the monarchy for which they con- 
tended, as well as thoſe between Nero, Galba, Otho, 
Vitellius, and Veſpaſian, that hardly ever ceaſed till the 
empire was abolithed: for the name of commonwealth 
continued to the end; and I know not why Tiberius or 
Nero might not uſe it as well as Sylla or Marius. 
RC; if our author be reſolved to impute to popular 
government all that paſſed before Czar made himſelf 
: perpetual dictator, he will find no more than is ſeen in 
all places. We have known few ſmall ſtates, and no 
great one frec from revolts of lubjects or allies; and the 


| greateſt 
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greateſt empire of the eaſt was overthrown by the re- 
bellion of the Mammelucs their ſlaves. If there is any 
difference to be obſerved between what happened at 
Rome, it is chiefly, that, whilſt there was any ſhadow _ 
of liberty, the ſlaves, gladiators, ſubjetts or allies, were 
always beaten and ſupprefled. Whereas, in the time of 
the emperors, the revolt of a province was fufficient to 
give a new matter to the beſt part of mankind; and he, 
having no more power than was required for a preſent 
miſchief, was, for the moſt part, in a ſhort time, de- 
ftroyed by another. But to pleaſe our author, I will 
acknowledge a ſecond defect, even that “ wantanneſs” 
to which he aſcribes all their diſorders; though I muſt 
withal deſire him to conſider from whence wantonneſs 
proceeds. If the people of Turkey or France did 
rebel, I ſhould think they were driven to it by miſery, 
beggary, or deſpair; and could Jay wantonnels only to 
the charge of thoſe who enjoy much proſperity. Na- 
tions, that are oppreſſed and made miferahle, may fall 
into rage, but can never grow wanton. In ihe time of 
the Roman emperors, the pretorian cohorts, or the 
armies that had the liberty of ravaging the richeſt pro- 
vinces, might be proud of their ſtrength, or grow 
wanton thiough the abundance of their enjoyments, 
The [anizarics in latter ages may, for the ſame reaſons, 
have fallen into the like exceſſes; but ſuch as have loft. 
their liberty are in no danger of them. When all the 
nobility of Rome was deſtroyed, and thoſe, who ex- 
_ celled in reputation or virtue, were fallen in the wars, 
or by the proſcriptions; when two-thirds of the people 
were ſlain, the beſt cities and colonies burnt, the pro- 
vinces exhauſted, and the ſmall remains left in them 
oppreſſed with a moſt miſerable flayery, they may have 
revolted, and ſometimes did, as the Britons, Batavians, 
and others mentioned in the Roman hiſtory : but they 
were driven to thoſe revolts by fury and neceſſity, 
_ ariſing from the miſeries and indignities they luffered 
under an inſupportable tyranny; and wantonneſs had na 
e " part 


„ 

part in them. The people of Rome, when they were 4 
little freed from the terror of the ſoldiers, did ſometimes, 
for the ſame reaſons, conſpire againſt the emperors; and 
when they could do no more, expreſſed their hatred by 
breaking their ſtatues. But after the battles of Pharſa- 
lia, Philippi, and the proſcriptions, they never committed 
any folly through wantonneſs. In the lixe manner Na- 
ples and Sicily have revolted within theſe few years; 

and ſome, who are well acquainted with the ſtate of 
thoſe kingdoms, think them ready again to do the like: 
but if it ſhould ſo happen, no man of underſtanding 
would impute it to wantonneſs. The preflures under 
which they groan, have cured them of all ſuch diſeaſes; 
and the. Romans, after the loſs of their liberty, could 
never fall into them. They may have grown wanton 


when their authority was reverenced, their virtue ad- 


mired, their power irreſiſtible, and the riches of the 
world were flowing in upon them, as it were, to corrupt _ 
their manners, by enticing them to pleaſure. But when 
all that was loſt, and they found their perſons expoſed 
to all manner of violence from the baſeſt of men, their 


liches exhauſted by tributes and rapine, whilſt the trea- 


ſures of the empire were not ſufficient to ſupply the 
luxury of their maſters, the miſery they ſuffered, 


and the ſhame of ſuffering it, with the comtemptible 


weakneſs to which they were reduced, did too ftrongly 
admoniſh them, that the vices of 3 belonged 
only to thoſe who enjoyed a condition far different 
from theirs; and the memory of what they had loſt, 
5 ſharpened the ſenſe of what they felt. This is the hate 5 
of things which pleaſes our author; and, by praiſing 


chat government, which deprived thoſe who were under 


it of all that is molt deſirable in the world, and intro- 
duced all that ought to be deteſted, he ſufficiently 
ſhews, that he delights only in that which is molt abo- 
minable, and would introduce his admired abſolute mo- 

narchy, only as an inſtrument of bringing vice, miſery. 
Govaliation,. and inen upon mankind. 
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n SECT. IV. 


he Empire of Rome perpetually decayed, wen t Fl 
Into the Hands of one Man. 


=, * a 


IN purſuance of his defigh, our anthory with as much 


judgment as truth, denies that Rome became miſtreſs 


of the world under the popular government. „It is 


not fo,” ſays he, for Rome began her empire under 5 
kings, and did perfect it under emperors: it did only 


& increaſe under that popularity. Her greateſt exalta- 


8 tion was under Trajan, and her longeſt peace under 
„ Auguſtus.” For the illuſtration of which, GS deſire 
f theſe few things may be conſidered. 


1. That the firſt monarchy of Rome was not deer 


5 The kings were made by the people without regard to 
any man's title, or other reaſon than the common good, 
chooſing him that ſeemed moſt likely to procure it; 
| ſetting up at the ſame time a ſenate, conſiſting of a hun- 
dred of the moſt eminent men among them; and, after 
tbe reception of the Sabines into the city, adding as 


many more to them, and committing the principal part 


of the government to their care, retaining the power 
of making thoſe laws, to which the kings who reigned 


by their command were ſubject, and reſervi ing to them- 


ſelves the judgment of all great matters upon appeal. 

If any of their kings deſerved to be called a monarch, 
according to Filmer's definition, 1t was the laſt Tarquin; 
for he alone of all their kings reigned not “ juſſu 
populi,“ but came in by treachery and murder. If he 

had continued, he had cured the people of all vices pro- 
ceeding from wantonnels. But his fartheſt conqueſt 
was of the ſmall town of Gabu, ten miles diſtant from 


Rome, which he effected. by the fraud of his deteſtable 


ſont; and that, being then the utmoſt limit of the Ro- 
man empire, mult deſerve to be called the world, or the 


empire of it was not 't gained by their kings. 
. The 
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e. The extent of conqueſts. is not the only; nor the 
chief thing that ought to be conſidered in them; [regard 
is to be had to the means by which they are made, and 
the valour or force that was employed by the enemy. 
In thele reſpe&ts not only. the overthrow of Carthage, 
and the conqueſts of Spain, but the viftories gained 
againſt the Sabines, Latins, Tuſcans, Samnites, and 
other valiant nations of Italy, who moſt obſtinately de- 
fended their liberty, when the Romans had no forces 
but their own, ſhew more virtue, and deſerve incom- 
parably more praiſe, than the defeats of any nations 
whatever, when they were increaſed in number, riches, 
reputation, and power, and had many other warlike 
people inſtructed in their diſcipline, and fighting under 
their enſigns. But I deny, that the Romans did ever 
make any "conſiderable acquiſition after the loſs of their 
liberty. They had already ſubdued all Italy, Greece, 
| Macedon, the Iflands of the Mediterranean Seay 
Tbracia, IIlyrium, Aſia the leſs, Pontus, Armenia, 
Syria, Egypt, Africa, Gaul, and Spain. The forces 
of Germany were: broken; a bridge laid over the 
Rhine, and all the countries on this ſide ſubdued. 
This was all that was ever gained by the valour of 
their own forces, and that could bring either honour or 
profit. But I know of no conquelt made after that time, 
unleſs the name of conqueſt be given to, Caligula's ex- 
pedition, when he ſaid he had ſubdued the lea, in making 
a ulcleſs bridge from Puteoli to Baiæ“; or when he 
entered Rome in triumph, for having gathered ſhells _ 

on the ſea-ſhoret; Frajan's expedition into the eaſt was 

rather a journey than a war. He rambled over the pro- 
vinces, that Auguſtus had eee as not worth keep- 
ing, and others that had nothing to defend them, but 
ill-armed and unwarlike barbarians. Upon the whole 
matter, he ſeems to have been led only by curioſity; 
5 and the want of looking upon them as eee ap- 


pears 


5 in vita Calig. 2 19. Dion Cat.. 8% 
3 Ibid, 9. 46. Dion Call, J. 59. Aur, Vid. de Stat 
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pears in their being relinquiſhed as ſoon as gained. 
Britain was eaſily taken from a naked and unikilfut; 
though a brave people; hardly kept; and ſhamefully 
* loſt. But ſuppoling the emperors had made greater 
wars than the commonwealth, vanquifhed nations of more 
valour and ſkill than their Italian netghbours; the Gre: 
cians, or Carthaginians, ſubdued and ſlaughtered thole 
that in numbers and ferocity had exceeded the Cimbr1, 
Gauls, and Teutones, encountered captains more formi: 
dable than Pyrrhus and Hannibal, it might indeed in- 
creaſe the glory of him that ſhould have done it, but 
could add nothing of honour or advantage to the Ro- 
man name. The nobility was extirpated long before; 
the people corrupted and enſlaved, Italy lay deſolate, 
Jo that a Roman was hardly to be found in a Roman 
army, which was generally compoſed of ſuch, as fighting 
for themſelves or their commander, never thought of 
any thing leſs than the intereſt of Rome. And as it is 
impoſſible that what is fo neglected and betrayed ſhould 
be durable, that empire, which was acquired by the va- 
lour and condutt of the braveſt and beſt diſciplined 
people of the world, decayed and periſhed in the hands 
of thoſe abſolute monarchs, who ought to have pre- 
—T.! Tdi. ĩĩĩ ĩ i we TIX 
g. Peace is deſirable by ſtates that are conflituted for 
it, who, contenting themſelves with their own territo- 
ries, have no deſires of enlarging them: or perhaps it 
might {imply deſerve praiſe, if mankind were ſo framed, 
that a people intending hurt to none could preſerve 
themſelves. But the world being ſo far of another 
temper, that no nation can be ſafe without valour and 
ſtrength, thoſe governments only deſerve to be com- 

mended, which by diſcipline and exerciſe inereaſe both, 
and the Roman above all, that excelled in both. Peace 
therefore may be good in its ſeaſon, and was ſo in 
Numa's reign. Yet two or three ſuch kings would have 
encouraged ſome active neighbours to put an end to that 
aſpiring city, before its territory had extended beyond 


Fidenæ. But the diſcipline, that beſt agreed with the 
temper and deſigns of a warlike people, being renewed _ 
by his brave ſucceſſors, the dangers were put on their 
enemies; and all of them, the laſt only excepted, per- 
fiſting in the ſame way, did reaſonably well perform 
their duty, When they were removed, and the affairs 
of the city depended no longer upon the temper or ca- 
pacity of one man, the ends for which the city was con- 


ftituted were vigorouſly purſued, and ſuch magiſtrates 


- annually choſen, as would not long continue in an uni- 
verſal peace, till they had gotten the empire to which 

they aſpired, or were by ill fortune brought to ſuch a 

weakneſs, as to be no longer able to make war: Both 
of theſe happened in the ſo much magnified reign of 


Auguſtus. He found the empire ſo great, that all ad- 


ditions might rationally be rejected, as uſeleſs or preju= | 


dicial; and Italy fo exhauſted, that wars could only be 
carried on by the ſtrength of ſtrangers. It was time to 


lie ſtill, when they had no power to att; and they might | 


doc it ſafely, while the reputation gained by former vic- 


tories preſerved them from foreign invaſions. When 
_ Craſſus, Pompey, and Ceſar, who had torn the com- - 


monwealth into three monarchies, were killed, and the 


flower of the Roman nobility and people deſtroyed with 
them, or by them; when Cato's virtue had proved too 


weak to ſupport a falling ſtate, and Brutus with Caſſius 


bad periſhed in their noble attempt to reſtore their 


liberty; when the beſt part of the ſenate had been ex- 


pofed for a prey to the vultures and wolves of Theſſaly, 


and one hundred and thirty of thoſe who deſerved the 

| hatred of tyrants, and had eſcaped the fury of war, had 

been deſtroyed by the proſcriptions; when neither cap- . 
_ tains nor ſoldiers remained in the deſolate eity; when 


5 the tyrant abhorred and feared all thoſe who had either 


reputation or virtue, and by the moſt ſubtile arts endea- 
voured fo to corrupt or break the ſpirits of the remaining 
people, that they might not think of their former great- 
els, or the ways of recovering it, we ought not to 


wonder, 


25 
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wonder, that they ceaſed from war. But ſuch a peace is 


no more to be commended, than that which men have 
in the grave; as in the epitaph of the marquis Trivulcio 
Teen at Milan: „Qui nunquam quievit, quieſcit. Tace,” 
This peace is in every wilderneſs. Ihe Turks have 
eſtabliſhed it in the empty provinces of Aſia and Greece. 
Where there are no men, or if thoſe men have no 
courage, there can be no war. Our anceſtors the Bri- 
tons oblerved, that the peace, which in that age the Ro- 
mans eſtabliſhed in the provinces, conſiſted in the moſt 
wretched flavery and ſolitude: “ miſerrimam ſervitutem 
22 vocant.” And in another place, “ folitudinem 
faciunt, pacem appellant*x.“ This is the peace the Spa- 
niards ſettled in their dominions of the Welt-Indies, bj 
the deſtruttion of forty millions of fouls F. The coun- 
tries were very quiet, when wild beaſts: only were left 
to fight in them, or a few miſerable wretches, who had 
neither ſtrength nor courage to reſiſt their violence. 
This was the peace the Romans enjoyed under Au- 
guſtus: a few of thoſe who made themſelves ſubſervient 
to his pleaſure, and miniſters of the public calamities, 
_ vere put into a flouriſhing condition; but the reſt pined, 
- withered, and never recovered. If yet our author will 
have us think the liberty and people of Rome obliged 
to Auguſtus, who procured ſuch a peace for them, he 
._ ought to remember, that, beſides what they ſuffered in 
ſettling it, they paid dear for it even in the future. For 
Italy was thereby ſo weakened, as never to recover any 
ſtrength or virtue to defend itſelf; but, depending abſo- 
lutely upon barbarous nations, or armies compoſed of 
them, was ravaged and torn in pieces by every in- 
ff.. d v - 
4. That peace only is to be valued, which is accom- 
panied with juſtice; and thole governments only deſerve 
Praiſe, who put the power into the hands of the belt. 
men. This was wholly wanting during the reigns of 
Tacit. Hiſt. I. 4, $. 17,—Id in vita Agric. f. 20 25 
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Auguſtus and his ſucceſſors. The worſt of men gained 
the ſovereignty by alliance, fraud, or violence, and 
advanced ſuch as moſt reſembled themſelves. Auguſtus 
was worſe in the beginning than in the latter part of his 
reign. But his bloody and impure ſucceſſor grew eve 
day more wicked as long as he lived. Whilſt he ſat 
upon the rocks at Capræ * with his Chaldeans, he medi- 
tated nothing but luſt or miſchief, and had Sejanus and 
Macro always ready to execute his deteſtable deſigns. 
Caligula could find none equal to himſelf in all manner 
of villanies, but favoured thoſe moſt, who were moſt like 
to himſelf. Claudius's ſtupidity, drunkenneſs, and ſub- 
jection to the fury of two impudent trumpets and ma- 
numiſed ſlaves, proved as hurtful to the empire, as the 
ſavage fury of his predeceſſor. Though Nero was a 
monſter, that the world could not bear: yet the raging 
ſoldiers killed Galba, and gave the empire to Otho, for 
no other reaſon, than that he had been the companion 
of his debaucheries, and of all men was thought moſt to 
reſemble him. With them all. evils came in like a flood. 


And their ſucceſſors finding none ſo bad as themſelves, 


but the favourites, whores, and flaves, that governed 

them, would ſuffer no virtue to grow up; and filled the 

city with a baſe, lewd, and miſerable rabble, that cared 
for nothing beyond flages⸗ plays and bread. Such a peo- 
ple could not be ſeditious; but Rome had been deſolate, 
if they had not thus filled it. And though this temper . 
and condition of a people may pleaſe our author, yet it 


was an incurable wound to the ſtate, and 1 in e 85 


to the beſt part Of the world. 


When the city had been burnt by the Gauls, it was 55 


ſoon reſtored. The defeats of Ticinum, Trebia, 'Fhra- 
ſymene and C annæ, were repaired with equal or greater 
victories. The war of the allies ended in their oV er- 
throw, The fury of the gladiators was extinguiſhed 
0 +: e 0 any 
* An iland on the coaſt 4 Naples, where Thais during the ten 


laſt years of his reign, kept his in e court. Suet. in vita Tiber. 
T 46. | ns e | 
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5 with cheir blood. The commonwealth loſt battles, but 
Vas never conquered in any war; and in the end 
triumphed over all that bad contended with them. 
Whilſt liberty continued, it was the nurſe of virtue; 
and all the loſſes ſuffered in foreign or civil wars were 
eaſily recovered. But when liberty was loſt, valour and 
virtue were torn up by the roots, and the Roman power 
proceeding from them periſned. 
I have not dwelt ſo long upon this point to expoſe 
the folly of our author, but to ſhew, that the above- 
mentioned evils did proceed from a permanent cauſe, 
which will always produce the like effects: and hiſtories 
_ teſtify that it has done the ſame in all places. Carthage 
was rebuilt after it had been deſtroyed by Scipio, and 
continued to be a rich city for almolt a thouſand years; 
but produced no ſuch men as Amilcar, Aſdrubal, and 


Hannibal. Cleomenes and Euclidas were the laſt that 15 


deſerved to be called Spartans T. Athens never had 


an eminent man, after it felt the weight of the Macedo- 
nian yoke. And Philopeemen was the laſt of yl 


Achalans. Though the commonvcalths of Italy in 
latter ages, having 1 too much applied themſelves to the 


acquiſition of money, wanted that greatneſs of ſpirit, 


which had reigned in their anceſtors, yet they had not 


been without valour and virtue. That of Piſa was fa- 


mous for power at ſea, till the Genoeſe overthrew it. 
Florence had a brave nobility, and a ſtout people. 
Arezzo, Piſtoia, Cortona, Sienna, and other {mall towns 
of Tuſcany, were not without ſtrength, though for the 
moſt part unhappily exerciſed in the faktions of Gibe- 
lines and Guelphs, Neri and Bianchi, which divided all 


Italy . But ſince the introduction of Filmer's divine ; 


5 abſolute monarchy, all power, virtue, reputation, and 
ſtrength, are utterly periſhed from among them, and no 
man A to oppoſe the public miſchiefs. They uſually 
decide 


4 8 aſſociated bis brother Euclidas with him i in the kingdom 


of Sparta, about the year A. C. 226. 


3 See Heyl. Coſm. p. 131. $igon Hiſt Ital L 11, &c. 
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decide private quarrels by aſſaſſination or poiſon; and 
in other reſpects they enjoy the happineſs of that peace, 
which is always found within empty walls, and deſolated 
countries. And if this be according to the laws of Gd 
and nature, it cannot be denied, that weakneſs, baſeneſs, 

cowardice, deſtruction, and deſolation, are ſo likewiſe. 
| Theſe are the bleſſings our well-natured author would 
confer upon us: but if they were to be eſteemed fo, I 
cannot teil why thoſe that felt them complained ſo much 
of them, Tacitus, reciting what paſſed in his time, and 


8 
| ſomewhat before, for want of a chriſtian ſpirit, in the 


| bitterneſs of his ſoul, ſays, «nec unquam atrocioribus 


& popult Romani cladibus, magilque juſtis judiciis pro- 
e batum eſt, non eſſe cure deis ſecuritatem noſtram, eſſe 
0 ultionem *. Some thought that no puniſhments 
could be juſtly deſerved by a people that had ſo much 
ſavoured virtue; others, that even the gods they adored 
envied their felicity and glory; but all confeſſed they 
were fallen, from the higheſt pitch of human happineſs, 
into the loweſt degree of infamy and miſery. And our 

author being the firſt that ever found they had gained by 
the change, we are to attribute the diſcovery of ſo great 
a ſecret to the excellency of his wiſdom. If, ſuſpend- 
: ing my judgment in this point, till it be proved by better 
authority than his word, I in the mean time follow the 
opinion of thoſe who chink ſlavery does naturally produce 
meanneſs of ſpirit, with its worſt effect, flattery, which 
Tacitus calls “ fœdum ſervitutis criment,” 1 mult be- 


lieve, that the impudence of carrying it to ſuch a height, 


as to commend nothing 1 in the molt glorious liberty, that 
made the moſt virtuous people in the world, but the 
| ſhortneſs of its continuance, and to prefer the tyranny of 
the baſeſt of men, or worſt of monſters, is peculiar to 
Filmer; and that their wickedneſs, which had never been 
equalled, is ſurpaſſed by him, who recommends, as the 
ordinance of God, the principles that certainly proguce 5 
mem. LEE 
Tat Bi. „ % 4 bby. 


But, ſays Zur author, « though Rome for a while was 
& miraculouſly upheld in olory, by a greater prudence 


e than her on, yet in a ſhort time, alter manifold al- 


cc terations, ſhe was ruined by her own hands.” But it 


is abſurd to ſay, that the overthrow of a government, 
Which had nothing good in it, can be a ruin; or. that 
the glory in which it continued had nothing of good in 


it; and moſt of all, that it could be ruined by no hands 
but i its own, if that glory had not been gained, and im- 
mediately or inſtrumentally ſupported by ſuch virtue and 


ſtrength, as is worthy to be preferred before all other 
temporal happineſs, and does ever produce it. This 


ſhews that liars ought to have good memories. But, 


; Ps, over ſuch foohſh contradictions, I delve to 


now, how that „ prudence, greater than her own,” 


- (which, till I am better informed, I muſt think to be in- 
ſeparably united to juſtice and goodneſs) came miracu— 
_. louſſy to ſupport a government, which was not only evil 
in itſelf, as contrary to the laws of God and nature, but 
| lo perpetually bent againſt that monarchy, which he ſays 
is according to them, as to hate all monarchs, deſpiſe all 


that would live under them, deſtroy as many of them as 


came within its reach, and make a law, by which any 
man was authorized to kill him, Who ſhould endeavour 
to ſet up this divine power in its place *. Moreover, no 
human prudence preſerved the Roman glory but their 
own: the others directly ſet themſelves to oppoſe it, and 
the moſt eminent fell under it. We know of no pru- 
_ dence ſurpaſſing the human, unleſs it be the divine: but 
the divine prudence did never miraculouſly exert itſelf, 
except to bear witneſs to the truth, and to give authority 
to thoſe that announced it. If, therefore, the glory of 
this popular government was miraculouſly ſupported by 
a more than human prudence, it was good in 1tleit ; the 
- miracles done in favour of it did teſtify it, and all that 


our author ſays againſt it is falſe and abominable. 
If I lay afide the word ee miraculous,” as put in by 
chance, it will be hard to know how God, Who in the 
_ulual 


4 la. iu vit rey. et ase Solon'vex Po lic le. ang Hal. . 55 c. 19. 
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ava courſe of his providence guides all things by ſuch 
a gentle and undiſcerned power, that they ſeem to go 
on of themſelves, ſhouid give ſuch virtue to this popu- 
hr government, and the magiſtrates bred up under it, 
that the greateſt monarchs of the earth were as duſt be- 
fore them, unleſs there had been an excellency in their 
diſcipline, far ſurpaſling that of their enemies; or how 
that can be called ill in its principle, and ſaid to com- 
prehend no good, which God did fo gloriouſly ſupport, 
and no man was ever able to reſiſt. This cannot be bet- 
ter anſwered than by our author's citation, ſuis et ipſa 
e Roma viribus ruit®.” That city, which had overthrown 
the greateſt powers of the world, muſt, in all appearance, 
have laſted for ever, if their virtue and diſcipline had 
pot decayed, or their forces been turned againſt them- 
ſelves. If eur author therefore ſay true, the greateſt 
good that ever befel the Romans, was the decay of their 


virtue and diſcipline; and the turning of their own arms 


againſt themſelves was not their ruin, but their prolerva- 5 
tion. 5 

When the! y had Went the warlike nations of Italy 
in Tubjefion, or aſſoclation; often reprefled the fury 
of the Gauls, Cimbri, and Teudons; overthrown the 
wealth, power, and wit of Carthage, ſupported by the. 


. induſtry, and valour of Hannibal, and his brave 


relations; almoſt extirpated the valiant Spaniards, who 
would no other way be ſubdued; defeated Philip; Per- 
ſeus, Antiochus, Gentius, Syphax, and Jugurtha; ſtruck 
an awe into Ptolemy; avoided the ſnares and poiſons of 
_ Mithridates; followed him in his flights, revenged his 
treacheries, and carried their victorious arms beyond 
his conquered kingdoms to the banks of the Tigris; 
| when neither the revolt of their Italian aſſociates, nor 
the rebellion of their ſlaves led by Spartacus (who in 
kill ſeems to have been equal to Hannibal, and above 
bim in ee could put a ſtop to their victories; 
when Greece had been reduced to yield to a virtue, ra- 
ther chan a” power, greater than its own, We may well 
„ ſay 

* Hor. Epod, . 1 
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ſay that government was ſupported by a more than hu- 
man prudence, which led them through virtue to a 
heighth of glory, power, and happineſs, that till that day 
| had been unknown to the world, and could never have 
been ruined, if by the decay of that virtue they had 
not turned their  viftorious arms againſt themſelves, 
That city was a giant that could die by no other hand 
than his own: like Hercules, poiſoned and driven into 
madneſs, after he had deſtroyed thieves, monſters, and 
| tyrants, and found nothing on the carth to reſiſt him. 
The wiſeſt of men in ancient times, looking upon. this 
as a point of more than human perfection, thought, or 
feigned to think, that he was defended from the gods, 


and at his death received into their number; though _ 


perhaps Filmer would prefer a weak, baſe, and effemi- 
nate ſlave before him. The matter will not be much 
different, if we adhere to the fore- mentioned ſimilitude 
of the athletic habit; for the danger proceeds only from 
the perfection of it, and he who diſlikes it muſt com- 
mend that weakneſs and vice which may periſh, but can 
never be changed into any thing worſe than itſelf, as 
| thoſe that lie upon the ground can never fall. How- 
ever, this fall of the Romans, which our author, Ipcak- 
ing truth againſt his will, calls their ruin, was into that 
- which he recommends as the ordinance of God: which 
is as much as to ſay, that they were ruined, when they 
fell from their own unnatural inventions to follow the 
law of God, and of nature; that luxury allo, through 


which they fell, was the produtt of their felicity; and 


that the nations, that had been ſubdued by them, had 
br no other way of avenging their defeats, than by allur- | 


their 'maſters to their. own vices. This was the 8 


1 of their civil wars. When that proud city found 
no more reſiſtance, it grew wanton x. Honeſt poverty 
became uncaſy, when honours were given to ill-gotten 
riches. This was ſo monarchical, that a people infected 
with ſuch a cuſtom muſt needs fal by. It. They, who 
_ by 
1 . armis 8 
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by vice had exhauſted their fortunes, could repair them 
only by bringing their country under a government, 
that would give impunity to rapine. And ſuch as had 
not virtues to deſerve advancement from the ſenate and 
people would always endeavour to ſet up a man that 
would beſtow the honours due to virtue upon thoſe, who 
would be moſt abjefly ſubſervient to his will and in- 
tereſts. When men's minds are filled with this fury, 
they ſacrifice the common good to the advancement of 
their private concernments. This was the temper of 
Catiline: + luxuria principi oneroſa, inopia vix privato 
& toleranda ;“ and this put him upon that deſperate 
5 erte to ſay, „ incendium meum ruin extin- 
„ guam f.“ Others in the ſame manner being filled 
with the ſame rage, he could not want companions in 
bis moſt villainous deſigns. It is not long ſince a per- 
fon of the higheſt quality, and no leſs famous for learn- 
ing and wit, having obſerved the ſtate of England, as it 
ſtood not many years ago, and that to which it was re- 
duced ſince the year ſixty, as is thought very much by 
the advice and example of France, ſaid, that they were 
now taking a moſt cruel vengeance upon us for all the 
o0verthrows received from our anceſtors, by introducing 
their moſt damnable maxims, and teaching us the worſt 
of their vices. It is not for me to determine whether 
this judgment was rightly made or not; for I intend 
not to ſpeak of our affairs. But all biſtorians agreeing, 
that the change of the Roman government was wrought + 
by ſuch means as I have mentioned, and our author ac- h 
| knowledging that change to have been their ruin, as in 
truth it was, I may juſtly conclude, that the overthrow 
ol that government could not have been a ruin to them, 
_ unleſs it t had been good; and that the power which did 
ruin it, and was ſet up in the room of it, cannot have 
been according to the laws of God or nature; for they 
_ confer only that which 1s good, and deſtroy nothing that 


is ſo; but muſt have been moſt contrary to that good 
which \ was overthrown by it. 8 E ” J. 


+ Theſc worẽs are applied by Tacitus to Otho. Hit, J. 1, 8 2b 
I dall. Bell. Catil. 115. 
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Fhe beſt Governments in the World. have been com- 


Pofed of Monarchy, Ariſtocracy, and Democracy. 


\UR author's cavils concerning I know not when 


| vulgar opinions, that democracies were introduced 


to curb tyranny, deſerve no anſwer; for our queſtion 


is, whether one form of government be preſcribed to us 


by God and nature, or we are left according to our 
own underſtanding, to conſtitute ſuch as ſeem beſt to 
_ ourſelves. As for democracy he may lay what he 
pleaſes of it; and I believe it can ſuit only with the 
_. convenience of a ſmall town, accompanied with fuch 
circumſtances as are ſeldom found. But this no way 
obliges men to run into the other extreme, inaſmuch as 


the variety of forms between mere democracy and ab- 


ſolute monarchy, is almoſt infinite. And if I ſhould 
undertake to ſay, there never was a good government 
in the world, that did not conſiſt of the three fimple 
ſpecies of monarchy, ariſtocracy, and democracy, 1 

think I might make it good. This at the leait is cer- 


tain, that the government of the Hebrews, inſtituted by 


God, had a judge, the great ſanhedrim, and general 
aſſemblies of the people. Sparta had two kings, a 
ſenate of twenty- eight choſen men, and the ne enn | 

| Hlies. All the Dorian cities had a chief magiſtrate, . 
ſenate, and occaſional aſſemblies. The cities of Ionia, 
Athens, and others, had an Archon, the Areopagitæ, 
Kc. and all judgments concerning matters of the greateſt 
importance, as well as the election of magiſtrates, were 
referred to the people. Rome in the beginning had a 
king and a ſenate, while the election of kings, and 
judgments upon appcals, remained in the people; after- | 
wards conſuls repreſenting kings, and veſted with equal 
power, a more numerous ſenate, and more frequent 


= meetings 
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meetings of the people. Venice bas at this day a 
duke, the ſenate of the pregadi, and the great aſſembly 
of the 3 which is the whole city, the reſt of the 


inhabitants being only &« jincole,” not “ cives;” and 
thoſe of the other cities or countries are their, ſubjefts, 


and do not participate of the government. + Genoa is 
governed in like manner; Luca not unlike to them. 


Germany is at this day governed by an emperor, the 


princes or great lords in their ſeveral precintts; the 
cities by their own magiſtrates, and by general diets, in 


which the whole power of the nation reſides, and 
where the emperor, princes, nobility, and cities, have 
their places in perſon, or by their deputies. All the 
northern nations, which, upon the diſſolution of the 
Roman emperor, poſlefſed the beſt provinces that had 
compoſed it, were under that form which 1s uſually 
called the Gothic polity. They had king, lords, com- 
mons, diets, aſſemblies of ſtate, cortes *, and parlia- 
ments, in which the ſovereign powers of thoſe nations 
did reſide, and by which they were exerciſed. The 


like was practiſedi in Hungary, Bohemia, Sweden, Den- 


mark, Poland. And if things are changed in ſome of 


thoſe places within theſe few years, they mult give bet- 


ter proofs of having gained. by the change, than are. 
yet ſeen in the world, before I think myſelf obliged | 


to change my opinion. 
Some nations, not liking the name of king, hve 


given ſuch a power as kings enjoyed in other places to 


one Or more magiſtrates, either limited to a certain time, 


or left to be perpetual, as beſt pleaſed themſelves: 
others, approving the name, made the dignity purely 


elective. Some have in their elections principally re- 


garded one family as long as it laſted: others conſidered 
nothing but the fitneſs of the perſon, and reſerved to 35 
themſelves a liberty of taking where they plealed. Some 
have permitted the crown to be hereditary, as to its or- 
. courſe; but reſtrained the power, and inſtituted” 


office rs 
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officers to inſpe@ the proceedings of kings, and to take 
care, that the laws were not violated. Of this fort 
were the Ephor1 of Sparta, the maires du palais, and 
afterwards the conſtable of France, the juſticiar“ in 
Arragon, the reichs-hofmeiſter in Denmark t, the high- 
ſteward in England; and in all places ſuch aſſemblies as 
are before-mentioned under ſeveral names, who had the 
power of the whole nation. Some have continued long, 
and it may be always in the fame form: others have 
changed it. Some being incenſed againſt their kings, as 
the Romans exaſperated by the villanies of Tarquin, 
and the Tuſcans by the cruelties of Mezentius, aboliſhed 
the name of king. Others, as Athens, Sicyon, Argos, 
Corinth, Thebes, and the Latins, did not ſtay for ſuch 
_ extremities, - but ſet up other governments when they 


thought it beſt for themſelves; and by this conduct pre. 


vented the evils that uſually fall upon nations, when 
their kings degenerate into tyrants, and a nation is 

| brought to enter into a war by which all may be loſt, 
and nothing can be gained which was not their own be— 
fore. The Romans took not this ſalutary courle; the 
_ miſchief was grown up before they perceived, or ſet 
_ themſelves againſt it. And when the effects of pride, 
avarice, cruelty, and luſt, were grown to ſuch a height, 
that they could no longer be endured, they could not 
free themſelves without a war. And whereas upon other 

_ occahions their victories had brought them increaſe of 


ſtrength, territory, and glory, the only reward of. their 


virtue in this was, to be delivered from a plague they 
had unadviſedly ſuffered to grow up among them. |] 


confeſs this was molt of all to be eſteemed: for if they 


3 e had 
5 '* See Heyl. Coſm. p. 288. „ 
: Count Uhlefeld was reichs-hofmeiſter, or lord high ſteward* of the 
kingdom of Denmark, about the middle of laſt century. In the Jour 
1651, he was diſplaced for trcaſonable prattices, and Joachim Ger torf, 
ancther nobleman and ſenator, appointed in his room. He continued in 
this important office till the memorable revolution, which happened in 
Denmark in the year 1660; when the kingdom was changed from an 
eſtate, little differing from an ariſtocracy, to an ablolute monarchy, and the 
officc of reichs-hofmeiſter ceaſed of courſe, „% TS IB. 
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had been overthrown, their condition under Tarquin 
would have been more intolerable, than if they had 
fallen under the power of Pyrrhus or Hannibal; and all 


their following proſperity was the fruit of their reco- 


vered liberty. But it had been much better to have re- 
formed the ſtate after the death of one of their good 


kings, than to be brought to fight for their lives againſt 


that abominable tyrant. Our author, in purſuance of 


his averſion to all that is good, diſapproves this; and, 


wanting reaſons to juſtify his diſlike, according to tho 
cuſtom of impoſtors and cheats, has recourſe to the 
ugly terms of a “ back-door, ſedition, and faction:“ 


as if it were not as juſt for a people to lay aſide their 


kings, when they receive nothing but evil, and can ra- 
tionally hope for no benefit by them, as for others to 
ſet them up in expettation of good from them. But if 


the truth be examined, nothing will be found more or- 
derly than the changes of government, or of the perſons 


and races of thoſe that governed, which have been made 2 


by many nations. When Pharamond's grandſon ſeemed 
not to delerve the crown he had worn, the French gave 


it to Meroveus, who more reſembled him in virtue. In 


proceſs of time when this race alſo degenerated, they 5 
| were rejected, and Pepin advanced to the throne; and 


the molt remote in blood of his deſcendents having often 
been preferred before the neareſt, and baſtards before the 


legitimate iſſue, they were at laſt all laid aſide; and the 
crown remains to this day in the family of Hugh Capet, 


on whom it was beſtowed upon the rejettion of Charles 
of Lorrain. In like manner the Caſtilians took Don 


Sancho ſurnamed the Brave, ſecond. ſon to Alphonſo | 


the Wiſe, before Alphonſo el Deſheredado, fon of the « 


elder brother Ferdinand. The ſtates of Arragon pre- 
ferred Martin, brother to John the firſt, before Mary 


his daughter married to the count de Foix, though fe- 
males were not excluded from the ſucceſſion: and the. 


daughter to Ferdinand, In that and many other king- 


- 
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doms, baftards have been advanced before their legit! 
mate brothers. Henry count of Tranſtamara, baſtard 
to Alphonſo the eleventh king of Caſtile, received the 
crown, as a reward of the good ſervice he had done to 
his country againſt his brother Peter tne Cruel, without 


any regard had to the houſe of La Cerda deſcended 


from Alphonſo el Deſheredado, which to this day never 
enjoyed any greater honour than that of duke de Medina 
Celi. Not long after, the Portugueſe, conceiving a 
diflike of their king Ferdinand, and his daughter mar- 


ried 22 king of Caſtile, rejected her and her uncle 


by the fathers fide, and gave the crown to John, a knight 
of Calatrava, and baſtard to an uncle of Ferdinand 
their king. About the beginning of this age the Swedes 

br being a papiſt, and 
made Charles his uncle king. Divers examples of the 
like nature in England have been already mentioned. 


All theſe tranſportations of crowns were acts performed 


by aſſemblies of the three eſtates in the ſeveral king- 
doms; and theſe crowns are to this day enjoyed under 
titles derived from ſuch as were thus brought in by the 
depoſition or rejection of thoſe, who according to de- 
ſcent of blood had better titles than the preſent poi- 
ſeſſors. The acts therefore were lawful and good, or 
they can have no title at all; and they who made them 
bad a juſt power fo to do. 
If our author can draw any advantage from the reſem- 
blance of regality that he finds in the Roman conſuls, and 
Athenian Archons, I ſhall without envy leave him the 
_ enjoyment ef it; but I am much miſtaken, if that do not 
prove my afſertion, that thoſe governments“ & Were com- 
poſed of the three {imple ſpecies.” For if the monar- 
chical part was in them, it cannot be denied that the 


ariſtocratical was in the ſenate or Areopagitz, and the 


democratical in the people. But he ought to have 1e- 


membered, that if there was , of monarchical 


in thoſe governments, when they are ſaid to have been 
popula — Was lomething of arillocratical and de- 
mocratical 
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oat bh thoſe that were called regal ; which juſti- 


fies my propoſition on both ſides, and ſhews, that the 
denomination was taken from the part that prevailed. 
And if this were not ſo, the governments of France, 
Spain, and Germany, might be called democracies, and 
thole of Rome and Athens monarchies, becauſe the 
_ people have a part in the one, and an ine of mo- 


narchy was preſerved 1 in the other. 
If our author will not allow the caſes to be altogether 


equal, I think he will find no other difference, than that 
the conſuls and Archons were regularly made by the 
votes of the conſenting people, and orderly re: igned | 
their power, when the time was expired for which it 
was given. Whereas Tarquin, Dionyſius, Agathocles, 
Nabis, Phalaris, Cæſar, and almoſt all his ſucceſſors, 


whom he takes for complete monarchs, came in by vio- 


lence, fraud, and corruption, by the help of the work 
men, by the {laughter of the beſt, and moſt commonly, 
- when the method was once eſtabliſhed, by that of their EE 
predeceſſors, who, if our author ſay true, were fathers 
of their country. This was the root and foundation of 
the only government that deſerves praiſe. This is that 


which ſtamped the divine character upon Agathocles, 
Dionyſius, and Cæſar, and that had beſtowed the ſame 
upon Manlius, Marius, or Catiline, if they had gained 


the monarchies they affected. But I ſuppoſe that ſuch 


as God has bleſſed with better judgment, and a due re- 
gard to juſtice and truth, will ſay, that all thoſe, who 


have attained to ſuch greatneſs, as deſtroys all manner 

of good in the places where they have ſet up themſelves _ 

by the moſt deteſtable villanies, came in by a “ back- 
and that ſuch magiltretes, as were orderly choſen 

by a willing people, were the true ſhepherds, who came 

in by the gate of the ſheepfold, and might juſtly. be-“ 

called the miniſters of God, fo long as they performed 


their duty in providing for the good of che Nations com- 


mitted to. their — 5 
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| "Good Governments admit of Changes in the Superſlrufluresg 
whale the Foundations remain unchangeable. 


I I go a ſtep farther, and confeſs the Romans made 
1 ſome changes in the outward form of their govern- 
ment, I may ſafely ſay they did well in it, and proſpered 
by it. After the expulſion of the kings, the power was 
chiefly in the nobility, who had been leaders of the 
people; but it was neceſſary to humble them, when they 
began to preſume too much upon the advantages of their 


birth. And the city could never have been great, un- 


| leſs the plebeians, who were the body of it, and the 


main ſtrength of their armies, had been admitted to a 


participation of honours. This could not be done at 


8 the firſt. They who had been ſo vilely oppreſſed by 


Tarquin, and haraſſed with making or cleanſing ſinks, 
| were not then fit for magiſtracies, or the command of 
armies. But they could not juſtly be excluded from 
them, when they had men who in courage and conduct 
were equal to the beſt of the patricians. And it had 
been abſurd for any man to think it a diſparagement to 
him to marry the 1 one, whom he had obeyed 
as diftator or conſul, and perhaps followed in his tri- 
umph. Rome, that was conſtituted for war, and ſought 
its grandeur by that means, could never have arrived to 
any conſiderable height, if the people had not been 
exerciſed in arms, and their ſpirits raiſed to delight in 
conqueſts, and willing to expole themſelves to the 
_ greateſt fatigues and dangers to accompliſh them. Such 
men as theſe were not to be uſed like flaves, or oppreſſed 
by the unmerciful hand of uſurers. They, who by 
their ſweat and blood were to defend and enlarge the 
territories of the ſtate, were to be convinced they 
| fought for themſelves; and they had reaſon to demand 
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a magiſtracy of their own, veſted with a"power that 


none might offend, to maintain their rights, and to pro- 


tetkt their families, while they were abroad in the armies. 

Theſe were the tribunes of the people, made, as they 
called it, “ ſacroſancti, or inviolable*; and the crea- . 

tion of them was the moſt conſiderable change that 
happened till the time of Marius, who brought all into 
diſorder. The creation or abolition of military tribunes, 
with conſular power, ought to be accounted as nothing; 


for it impofted little whether that authority was exer- 
ciſed by two, or by five. That of the decemviri was 

as little to be regarded; they were intended only for one 
year; and though new ones were created for another, on 
pretence that the laws they were to' frame could not be 


brought to perfection in ſo ſhort a time, yet they were 
Toon thrown down from the power they uſurped, and 
_ endeavoured to retain contrary to law. The creation of 
_dittators was no 8 they were made occaſionally 
the never otherwiſe than occaſion- 
ally, till Julius Cæſar ſubverted all order, and, invading 
that ſupreme magiſtracy by force, uſurped the right 


O 


which belonged to allt. This indeed was a mortal 


change even in root and principle. All other magiſ-. 
trates had been created by the people for the public 
good, and always were within the power of thoſe that 


had created them. But Cæſar coming in by force, 
ſought only the ſatisfaction of his own raging ambition, 


or that of the ſoldiers, whom he had corrupted to de- 
ſtroy their country. And his ſucceſſors governing for 
 themlelves, by the help of the like villains, perpetually . 
expoſed the empire to be ravaged by them. But what- 
ever opinion any man may have of the other changes, + - 


dare affirm, there are few or no monarchies (whoſe hiſ- 
tories are fo well known to us as that of Rome) which 


have not ſuffered changes incomparably greater, and 
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more miſchievous, than thoſe of Rome, whilſt it was 
free. The Macedonian monarchy. fell into pieces im- 
medlately after, the death of Alexander. It is thought he 
periſhed by en His wives, children, and mother, 
were deſtroyed by bis own, captains, The beſt of thoſe 
who had oper by his fury, fell by the ſword of each 
other. When the famous Argyraſpides might have ex- 
pelted ſome reward of their labours, and a little reſt in 
old age, they were maliciouſly ſent into the eaſt by An- 
tigonus to periſh by hunger and miſery, after {54 had 
corrupted them to betray: Eumenes: No better fate 
attended the reſt; all was in confaſion; every. one fol- 
lowed whom he pleaſed; and all of them, ſeemed to be 
filled with ſuch, a rage, that they never; ecaſed, from 
mutual laughters, till, they, were: conſumed; and their. 
kingdoms continued in perpetyal wars againſt each other, 
till they all fell under the Roman power., The fortune 
of Rome was the lame after it became a. monarchy: 
| treachery, murder, and fury, reigned in every part; 
there was no law. but force; he that could corrupt an 
army, thought he had a ſufficient title to the empire, 
By theſe. means there. were frequently three or four, and 
at one time thirty ſeveral. pretenders, who called them- 
ſelves emperors: of which number he only reigned that 
had the happineſs to deſtroy all his competitors; and he 
| himſelf continued no longer, than till another durſt at- 
tempt the deſtruction of bim and his poſterity. In this 
| ſtate they remained, till the waſted and bloodleſs pro- 


vinces were pollefſed by a multitude of barbarous na- 


tions. The kingdoms eſtabliſhed by them enjoyed as 
little peace or juſtice, - That of France was frequently 
divided into as many parts as the kings of Meroveus or 
Pepin's race had children, under the names of the king- 
doms of Paris, Orleans, Soiſſons, Arles, Burgundy, 
Auſtraſia and others. Theſe were perpetually vexed by 
the unnatural fury of brothers or neareſt relations, while 
the miſerable nobility and people were obliged to fight 
Won their fooliſh quarrels, till al tell under the Pome 
0 
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of the ſtrongeſt. This miſchief was in ſome meaſure 


cured by a law: made in the time of Hugh Capet, that : 


the kingdom ſhould. no more be divided. But the 


panages, as they call them, granted to the king's: bro- ; 
8 with the ſeveral dukedoms and earldoms ereQted 


o pleaſe them, and other great lords, produced fre- 
carts almoſt as bad effects. This is teſtified by the 
deſperate and mortal fattions, that went under the names 


of Burgundy and Orleans, Armagnac and Orleans, 


Montmorency and Guiſe. Theſe were followed by 


thoſe of the league, and the wars of the Hugonots. 
They were no ſooner finiſhed by the taking of Rochelle, 
but new ones began by the intrigues of the duke of 
Orleans, brother to Lewis the thirteenth, and his mo- 
ther; and purſued with that animoſity by abern, that they 
put themſelves under the protection of Spain. To which 
may be added, that the houſes of Condé, Soiſſons, 
Montmorency, Guiſe, Vendéme, Angouleme, Bouil- 
lon, Rohan, Longueville, Rochfoucault, Efpernon, 
and I think I may fay every one that is of great emi- 
nency in that kingdom, with the cities of Paris, Bour- 


deaux, and many others, in the {pace of theſe laſt fifty 


years, have ſided with the perpetual: enemies of their OWN - : 


country. 


Again, ollen mnie 8 have ned RR 2 


the lame kingdom: the races of kings four times wholly 
changed; five kings depoſed in leſs than 150 years after 
the death of Charles the Great; the offices of maire du 


palais, and conſtable, eretted and laid aſide; the great 8 
dukedoms and earldoms, little inferior to fovercign prin- 
FCipalities, eſtabliſhed and ſuppreſſed; the deciſion of all 
cauſes, and the execution of the laws, placed abſolutely 
in the hands of the nobility, their deputies, ſeneſchals, 
or vice-leneſchals, and taken from them again; parlia- 
ments ſet up to receive appeals from the other courts, 
and to judge ſovereignly in all caſes, expreſsly to curb 


them; the power of theſe parliaments, -after they had 


cruihed the nobility, brought fo low, mat within the 
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laſt twenty years they are made to regiſter, and give the 
power of laws, to editts, of which the titles only are 
read to them; and the general aſſemblies of eſtates, that 
from the time of Pepin had the power of the nation in 
their hands, are now brought to nothing, and almoſt 
JJ%%%ùG pr Ur oiowo pow hL000 Þ 
Though I mention theſe things, it is not with a deſign 
of blaming them, for fome of them deſerve it not. It 
ought to be conſidered, that the wiſdom of man is im- 
perfect, and unable to foreſee the effetts that may pro- 
ceed from an infinite variety of accidents, which ac- 
_ cording to emergencies, neceſſarily require new conſti- 
tutions, to prevent or cure the miſchiefs ariſing from 
them, or to advance a good that at the firſt was not 


thought of. And as the nobleſt work in which the wit : 
of man can be exerciſed, were (if it could be done) to 


conſtitute a government that ſhould laſt for ever, the 
next to that is to ſuit laws to preſent exigencies, and ſo 
much as is in the power of man to foreſee. He that 
would reſolve to perſiſt obſtinately in the way he firit 
entered upon, or to blame thoſe who go out of that, in 
which their fathers had walked, when they find it neceſ- 
ſary, does, as far as in him lies, render the worſt of 
errors perpetual. Changes therefore are unavoidable; 
and the wit of man can go no farther than to inſtitute 
ſuch as in relation to the forces, manners, nature, reli- 
gion, or intereſts of a people, and their neighbours, are 
ſuitable and adequate to what is ſeen, or apprehended to 
be ſeen. He, who would oblige all nations at all times 
to take the fame courle, would prove as foolith as a 
phyſician who ſhould apply the ſame medicine to all dij- 
tempers, or an architect that would build the ſame kind 
of houle for all perſons, without conſidering their 


eſtates, dignities, the number of their children or ſer- 


vants, the time or climate in which they live, and other 

circumſtances: or, which is, if poſſible, more ſottiſh, 

a general who ſhould obſtinately reſolve always to make 

war in the ſame way, and to draw up his army 2 the 
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ſame form, vithout examining the nature, number, and 
Grength of his own and his enemies forces, or the ad- 
yantages and diſadvantages of the ground. But as there 
may be ſome univerſal rules in phyſic, architetture, and 
military diſcipline, from which men ought never to de- 
part, ſo there are ſome in politics alſo which ought al- 
ways to be obſerved: and wile legiſlators, adhering to 
them only, will be ready to change all others, as occa- 
ſion may require, in order to the public good. This we 
may learn from Moſes, who laying the foundation of the 
law given to the Iſraelites in that juſtice, charity, aud 
truth, which having its root in God is ſubjett to no 
change, left them the liberty of having judges or no 
Judges, kings or no kings, or to give the ſovereign 
power to high-prieſts or captains, as belt pleaſed them- 
ſelves; and the miſchiefs they afterwards ſuffered pro- 
ceeded not {imply from changing, but changing for the 
Vvorſe. The like judgment may be made of the altera- 
tions that have happened in other places. They who 
aim at the public good, and wiſely inſtitute mcans pro- 
portionable and adequate to the attainment of it, deſerve 
praiſe; and thoſe only arc to be diſliked, who either 
_ tooliſhly or maliciouſly ſet up a corrupt private intereſt. 
in one or a few men. Whoever therefore would judge 
of the Roman changes, may lee, that in expelling the 
Tarquins, creating conſuls, abating the violence of 
uſurers, admitting plebeians to marry with the patricians, 
rendering them capable of magiſtracies, deducing colo- 
- nies, dividing lands gained from their enemies, creating = 
| tribunes to defend the rights of the commons, appoint- 
the decemviri to regulate the law, and abrogating their 


pPoover when they abulcd it, creating dittators and mili- 


' tary tribunes with a conſular power, as occaſions re- 
quired, they atted in the face of the ſun for the good 


of the public; and ſuch acts having always produced 


effects ſuitable to the rettitude of their intentions, they 1 
conſequently deſerve praiſe. But when another prin- 
eiple began to govern, all things were changed in a 


= 
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very different manner: evil deſigns, tending only to the 
advancement of private intereſts, were carried on in the 
dark by means as wicked as the end. If Tarquin, when 
he had a mind to be king, poiſoned his firſt wife and his 
brother, contracted an inceſtuous marriage with his ſe. 
cond, by the death of her firſt huſband, murdered her 
father, and the beſt men in Rome, yet Cæſar did worſe. 
He favoured Catiline, and his villainous aſſociates, 
bribed and corrupted magiſtrates, conſpired with Craſſus 
and Pompey, continued in the command of an army 
beyond the time preſcribed by law, and turned the arms, 
with which he had been entruſted for the ſervice of the 
commonwealth, to the deſtruttion of it, which was 
__ Tightly repreſented by his dream, that he had conſtu- 


pPrated his mother. In the like manner, when Ottavins, 


Antonius, and Lepidus, divided the empire, and then 
quarrelled among themſelves; and when Calba, Otho, 


Vitellius, and Veſpaſian, ſet up parties in ſeveral pro- - 


vinces, all was managed with treachery, fraud, and 
cruelty; nothing was intended but the advancement of 
one man, and the recompence of the villains that ſerved 
him. And when the empire had ſuffered infinite cala- 


mities by pulling down or rejecting one, and ſetting up 15 


another, it was for the moſt part difficult to determine 
who was the worſt of the two; or whether the prevailing 
| de had gained or loſt by their victory. The queſtion 
therefore, upon which a judgment may be made to the 
raiſe or diſpraiſe of the Roman government, before or 
after the loſs of their liber ty. © ought not to be, whether 
either were ſubjett to changes, for neither they nor any 
thing under the ſun were ever exempted from them; but 
whether the changes, that happened after the eſtabliſh- 
ment of abſolute power in the emperors, did not ſolely 
proceed from ambition, and tend to the public ruin. 
| Whereas thoſe alterations, related by our author, con- 
cerning conſuls, dictators, decemviri, tribunes, and 
laws, were far more rare, leſs violent, tending to, and 
PFocpring the N good, and therefore deſerving 
praile, 
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praiſe. The like having been 1 by che examples 
of other kingdoms, and being capable of farther confir- 
mation, which on account of brevity I omit, is in m. 
opinion ſufficient to manifeſt, that while the foundation 
and principle of a government remains good, the ſuper- 
{truttures may be changed according t0 . Wäh- 
out 1 800 benen to it. 


ECT. vII. 


That Corruption and Venality which is natural to Courts 
is e ene in e Governments, 


Nun aathor's next Wolki is, with that modeſty and 
truth which is natural to him, to impute corrup- 
5 tion and venality to commonwealths. He knows that 
monarchies are exempted from thoſe evils; and has 


diſcovered this truth from the integrity ablervett in the 


modern courts of England, France, and Spain, or the 
more ancient ones of Rome and Perſia. But after 
many falſehoods in matter of fact, and miſrepreſenta- 
tions of that which is true, he ſhews, that the corruption, 
venality, and violence he blames, were neither the ef- 
fetts of liberty, nor conſiſtent with it. Cn. Manlijus, 
who with his Aſiatic army brought in the luxury that 
gave birth to thoſe miſchiefs, did probably follow the 
looſeneſs of his own diſpoſition: yet the beſt and wiſeſt 
men of that time knew from the beginning, that it would 
ruin the city, unleſs a ſtop were put to the courſe of 
_ that evil, But they who had ſeen kings under their 
feet, and could no ſonger content themlelves with that 
equality which is neceſſary among citizens, fomented it 
das the chief means to advance their ambitious deſigns. 
Though Marius was rigid in his nature, and cared nei- 
ther for money, nor ſeuſual pleaſures, yet he favoured. 
thoſe vices in others, and is ſaid to be the firſt that 
made uſe of them to his advantage... Catiline 200 — 
1 of. 
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of the lexdeſt men in the world, and had no other way 
of compaſling is deſigns, than by rendering others as 


bad as himſelf. Czlar ſet up his tyranny by ſpreading 
that corruption farther than the others had been able to 


do. And though he, Caligula, and ſome others were 
ſlain, yet the beſt men found it as impoſſible to reſtore 
liberty to the city, when it was corrupted“, as the worſt 
had done to ſet up a tyranny, while the integrity of their 
manners did continue. Men have a ſtrange propenſity 
to run into all manner of exceſs, when plenty of 
means invite, and there is no power to deter; of which 
the. ſucceeding emperors took advantage. And know. 


ing that even their ſubſiſtence depended upon it, they 


thought themſelves obliged by intereſt, as well as incli- 
. nation, to make honours and preferments the rewards of 
vice. Though it be not always true in the utmoſt cx- 
tent, that all men follow the example of the king, yet 
it is of very great efficacy. For though ſame are 686 
good, that they will not be perverted, and others ſo bad, 
that they vill not be corretted, yet a great number does 
always follow the courſe that is favoured and reward by 
thoſe that govern. There were idolaters doubtleſs _ 
among the Jews in the days of David and Hezckiah; 
but they proſpered better under Jeroboam and Ahab. 
England was not without papiſts in the time of queen 
Elizabeth; but they thrived much better during the 
reign of her furious ſiſter. Falſe witneſſes and accu- 
ſers had a better trade under Tiberius, who called them 
& cuſtodes legum“,“ than under Trajan, who abhorred 
them. And whores, players, fidlers, with other ſuch 
vermin, abounded certainly more when encouraged by 
| Nero, than when deſpiſed by Antonius and Marcus 
Aurelius. But as every one of theſe manifeſted what 
he ks by thoſe he Fayoured 6 or puniſhed, and a man 


* See p. 110. 


„ Cafar © irritas s leges, rempublicam 1 in præcipiti, conqueſtus mY ſub. 


roy potitis jura, n cuſtodes eorum amo crent. Tei Ann. 
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can only be judged by his principles or praQtiſes, he 
that would know whether abſolute monarchies, or mixed 

governments, do moſt foment or puniſh venality and 
corruption, ought to examine the principle and prattice 
of both, and compare them one with the other. 
As to the principle, the above-mentioned vices may 
be profitable to private men; but they can never be {o 
to the government, if it be popular or mixed. No 
people was ever the better for that which renders them 
weak or bale. And a duly created magiſtracy, go- 
verning a nation with their conſent, can have no in- 
tereſt diſtinct from that of the public, or deſire to dimi- 
niſh the ſtrength of che people, which is their own, and 
by which they ſubſiſt. On the other fide, the abſolute 
monarch, who governs for himſelf, and chiefly ſeeks his 
own preſervation, looks upon the ſtrength and bravery 
of his ſubjetts as the root of his greateſt danger, and 
frequently deſires to render them weak, baſe, corrupt, 
and unfaithful to cach other, that they may neither dare 
to attempt the breaking of the yoke he lays upon them, 
nor truſt one another in any generous deſign for the 
recovery of their liberty. So that the ſame corruption 
which preſerves ſuch a prince, if it were introduced by 
a people, would weaken, if not utterly deſtroy them. 
Again, all things have their continuance from a prin- 
ciple in nature ſuitable to their original. All tyrannies 
have had their beginnings from corruption. The hiſto- 
nies of Greece, Sicily, and Italy ſhew, that all thoſe who 


made themlelves tyrants in ſeveral places, did it by the 


help of the worſt, and the ſlaughter of the beſt. Men 
could not be ſubſervient to their luſts, while they con- 
tinued in their integrity; ſo that their buſineſs was to 
deſtroy thoſe who would not be corrupted. They - 
muſt therefore endeavour to maintain or increaſe the 
corruption by which they attain their greatneſs. If they 
fail in this point, they mull fall, as Tarquin, Piſiſtratus, 
and others have done. But if they ſucceed ſo far, that 
the vicious part do much prevail, the government is ſe- 
; 6 Food) cure, 
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Cure, though the prince may be in danger. And the 


fame thing does in a great meaſure accidentally conduce 
to the ſafety of his perſon. For they who for the moſt 
part are the authors of great reyolutions, not being fo 


much led by a particular hatred to the man, as by a de. 


ſire to do good to the public, ſeldom ſet themſelves to 
; conſpire againſt the tyrant, unleſs he be altogether de- 
_ teſtable and intolerable, if they do not hope to over- 
throw the tyranny. 


The contrary 1s ſeen in all popular and Vellaukred 
governments: they are ever eſtabliſhed by wiſe and 


good men, and can never be upheld otherwiſe than 
virtue: the worlt men always' conſpiring againſt iti, 
they muſt fall, if the beft have not power 'to preſerve 


them. Whereever therefore a people is ſo governed, 
the magiſtrates will obviate afar off the introduftion of 
vices, which tend as much to the ruin of their perſons 


and government, as to the preſervation of the prince 


and his. This is evidenced by experience. It is not 
ceaſy to name a monarch that had ſo many good qualities 
as Julius Cæſar, till they were extinguiſhed by his am- 


bition, which was inconſiſtent with them. He knew, 


chat bis ſtrength lay in the corruption of the people, and 


that he could not accompliſh his deſigns without in- 


creaſing it. He did not ſeek good men, but ſuch as 
would be for him; and thought none ſufficiently ad- 
dicted to his intereſts, but ſuch as ſtuck at the perfor- 
mance of no wickedneſs that he commanded. He v was 


a ſoldier according to Czſar's heart, who ſaid, 


4 Peftore fi fratris gladium,  Juguloque parentis, 
e Condere me jubeas, gravidæve in viſcera partu 
C COMM) Invita een tamen omnia de xtra“. 


And 


F Tae: Phar. 1 1, v. 1 For PA benefit of thoſe ws may not ande. | 


| fland theſe lines, the editor offers this literal tranſlation :— 
Shouldſt thou command me in a brother's breaſt _ 
Or parent s heart, to plunge my deathful ſword, 
| Nay, c'en my wife's? though in her pregnant womb, 
NY My wn fad offspring live; yet while my mind 
„Rexvolts and ſhudders at the bloody deed, 
| My hand ſhall yield obedience to thy will. 
He ven Freſerv e mankind from ſoldiers, if this be their truc  charaQterifitc 
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„ 
And left ſuc as were devoted to him ſhould grow faint 
n villainy, he mduſtrioufly inflamed their furys . 
_ « Vult omnia Cæſar . 
* K ſæ va peti, vult præmia Martis amari 1. 


Having ſpread this poiſon among the ſoldiers, his 
next work was, by corrupting the tribunes, to turn that 


power to the deſtruction of the people, which had been 


erected for their preſervation; and pouring the treaſures 
he had gained by rapine in Gaul into the boſom of 
Curio, he made him an inſtrument of miſchief, who had 


been a moſt eminent ſupporter of the laws. Though 


he was thought to have affected the glory of ſparing 
Cato, and with trouble to have found, that he deſpiſed 
life when it was to be accounted ia gift; yet in ſul- 
petting Brutus and Caſſius, he ſhewed he could not be- 
lieve, that virtuous men who loved their country could 
be his friends. Such as carry on the like deſigns with 
leſs valour, wit, and generoſity of ſpirit, will always be 
more bitterly bent to deſtroy all that are good, knowing, 
that the deformity of their own vices is rendered molt 


manifeſt, when they are compared with the good qua- 
lities of thoſe who are moſt unlike them; and that they 
can never defend themſelves againſt the ſcorn and ha- 
tred they incur by their vices, unleſs ſuch a number "=. 
be infetted with the ſame, and made to delight in the 


recompences of iniquity that foment them, as may be 
able to keep the reſt of the people in ſubjection. 
The fame thing happens, even when the uſurpation 


is not ſo violent as that of Agathocles, Dionyſius, or 


the laſt king of Denmark, who in one. day, by the 


ſtrength of a mercenary ſoldiery, overthrew all the laws 


of his country“. And a lawfully created magiſtrate 3 
forced to follow the ſame ways as ſoon as he begins to 


allect a power which the laws do not confer. upon him. 


s with I could Jay chere were few of theſe; but expe- 
TO rience 

+ Luc. Phar. J. 5, v. 307. | 
EFrederie 11. For an account of this remarkable revolution, ſce 


Pain I in. vol. XXX11 1 504, and MoleGworth's O account 85 Denmark. 
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rience ſhews, that ſuch a proportion of wiſdom, mode. 

ration of ſpirit, and juſtice, is required in a ſupreme 
magiſtrate, to render him content with a limited power, 
as is ſeldom found. Man is of an aſpiring nature, and 
apt to put too high a value upon himſelf. They who 
are raiſed above their brethren, though but a little, 

deſire to go farther; and if they gain the name of king, 
they think themſelves wronged and degraded, when they 
are not ſuffered to do what they pleaſe“. In thele 
things they never want maſters; and the nearer they 
come to a power that is not eafily reſtrained by law, the 
more paſſionately they deſire to aboliſh all that oppoſes 
it. When their hearts are filled with this fury, they 
never fail to chooſe ſuch miniſters as will be ſublervient 

to their will: and this is ſo well known, that thofe only 
approach them who reſolve to be fo. Their intereſts, 
as well as their inclinations, incite them to diffuſe their 
own manners as far as they can; which is no leſs than 


to bring thoſe, who are under their power, to all that 


wickedneſs of which the nature of man is capable, 
And no greater teſtimony can be given of the efficacy 
of theſe means towards the utter corrruption of nations, 
than the accurſed effects we ſee of them in our own 
and the neighbouring countries. 5 


It may be ſaid, that ſome princes are ſo full of virtue 
and goodneſs, as not to deſire more power than the 
laws allow, and arc not obliged to chooſe ill men, be- 
cauſe they defire nothing but what the beſt are willing 
to do. This may be, and ſometimes is. The nation is 
happy that has ſuch a king: but he is not eaſily found, 
and more than a human power is required to keep him 
in ſo good a way. The ſtrength of his own affe ions 
will ever be againſt him. Wives, children, and fer- 
vants, will always join with thoſe enemies that ariſe in 
his own breaſt to pervert him; if he has any weak fide, 
any luſt unſubdued, they will gain the victory. He has 


not 
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not Tearched into the nature of man; who thinks that 
any one can reſiſt, when he is thus on all ſides affaulted. 
Nothing but the wonderful and immediate power of 


God's Spirit can preſerve him; and to alledge it, will 
be nothing to the purpoſe, unleſs it can be proved, that 
all princes are bleſſed with ſuch an aſſiſtance, or that 


God has promiſed it to them and their ſucceſſors for . 
ever, by what means ſoever Oy came to they ener 


they enjoy. 


Nothing is farther From my intention than to ſpeak 


irreverently of kings; and I preſume no wife man will 


think I do ſo, if I profeſs, that, having obſerved, as 
well as I can, what hiſtory and daily experience teach 
us concerning the virtues and religions, that are or have 
been from the beginning of the world encouraged and 
ſupported by monarchs, the. methods they have fol- 
lowed fince they have gone under the name of chriſtians, 
their moral as well as their theological graces, together 
with what the Scriptures tell us of thoſe, who in the | 
laſt days will principally ſupport. the throne of antichriſt, 
I caunot be confident, that they are generally, in an ex- 
traordinary manner, preſerved by the hand of God from 


the vices and frailties, to which: the reſt of mankind are 
ſubject. If no man can ſhew, that I am in this '\mil- 
taken, I may conclude, that as they are-more than any 


other men in the world expoſed to temptations and 
inares, they are more than any in danger of being cor- 
rupted, and made inſtruments of corrupting others, it 5 


they are no otherwiſe defended than the 1eſt of men. 


This being the ſtate of the matter on both fides, we 
may eaſily collect, that all governments are ſubjed io 
corruption and decay; but with this difference, that ab- 
blue, monarchy is by principle led unto, or rooted in 
| Whereas mixed or popular governments are only 
in a poſſibility of falling into it. As the firſt cannot 
lubſiſt, unleſs the prevailing part of the people be cor- 
rupted, the other mult certainly periſh, unleſs they are 
prelerved i in a great meaſure free from vices. 1 doubt, 


whether 
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whether any better reaſon can be given, why there have 
been, and are more monarchies than popular govern- 
ments in the world, than that the nations are more 
eaſily drawn into corruption than defended from it; 
and I chink that monarchy can be ſaid to be natural 
in no other ſenſe, than that our depraved nature is moſt 
inclined to that which is worſt. 
To avoid unneceſſary diſputes, I give the name of 
popular governments to thoſe of Rome, Athens, Sparta, 
and the like, though improperly, unleſs the ſame may 
alſo be given to many that are uſually called monarchies, 
ſince there is nothing of violence in either: the power 
is conferred upon the chief magiſtrates of both by the 
free conſent of a willing people, and ſuch a part as they 
think fit is ſtill retained and executed in their own al- 
ſemblies; and in this ſenſe it is that our author ſeems to 
ſpeak againſt them. As to popular government in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe, that is, pure! democracy, where the peo- 
5 in themſelves, and by themſolves, perform all that 
belongs to government, I know of no ſuch thing; and 
if it be in the world, have nothing to ſay for it. In 

aſſerting the liberty, generally, as 1 N granted by 


God to all mankind, I neither deny, that ſo many, as 


think fit to enter into a ſociety, may give fo much of 
their power as they pleaſe to one or more men, for a 
time, or perpetually, to them and their heirs, accord- 
ing to ſuch rules as they preſcribe; nor approve the 
diſorders that muſt ariſe if they keep it entirely in their 

own hands. And looking upon the ſeveral govern- 
ments, which, under different forms and names, have 
been regularly conſtituted by nations, as ſo many unde- 
niable teſtimonies, that they thought it good for them- 
ſelves, and their poſterity, ſo to do, I infer, that as 
there is no man who would not rather chooſe to be 
governed by ſuch as are juſt, induſtrious, valiant, and 
Viſe, than by thoſe that are wicked, ſlothful, cowardly, 
and fooliſh; and to live in ſociety with ſuch as are qua- 
| ified like thoſe of the firlt ſort, rather than with _ 
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sho will be ever ready to commit all manner of vil 
lainies, or want experience, ſtrength, or courage, 0 


join in repelling the injuries they are offered by others: 
ſo there are none who do not, according to thè meaſure 
of their underſtanding, endeavour. to ſet up thoſe who 


ſeem to be beſt qualified, and to prevent the introduce | 
tion of thoſe vices,, which render the faith of the ma- 


giſtrate ſuſpected, or make him unable to perform his 
duty, in providing for the execution of juſtice, and the 


public defence of the ſtate, againſt foreign or domeſtic 


enemies. For as no man, who is not abfolutely mad, 
will commit the care of a flock to a villain, that has 


neither {kill, diligence, nor courage, to defend them, 
or perhaps is maliciouſly {ct to deſtroy them, rather than 
to a ſtout, faithful, and wiſe ſhepherd, it 1s leſs to be 
imagined, that any would commit the ſame error in re- 
lation: to. chat ſociety which comprehends himſelf, with © 
5 his children, friends, and all that is dear to him. - 
The ſame conſiderations are of equal force in rela- 
ion to the body of every nation. For ſince the magiſ. 
trate, though tho molt perfect in his kind, cannot per- 
form his duty; if the people be ſo baſe, vicious, effe - 


minate, and cowardly, as not to ſecond his good. inten- 


tions, thoſe who expett good from him, cannot defire ſo 
to corrupt their companions that are to help him, as ta 
render ĩt impoſlible for him to accompliſh it. Though I 
believe there have been in all ages bad men in every 
nation, yet I doubt whether there were any in BRome, 
except a Catiline or a Ceſar, who deſigned to make 
themſelves tyrants, that would not rather have wiſhed 
the whole people as brave and virtuous as in the time of 
the Carthaginian wars, than vile and baſe, as in the 
days of Nero and Domitian. But it is madneſs to think, 
that the whole body would not rather have wiſhed to be 
as it was when virtue flouriſhed, and nothing upon 
earth was able to reſiſt their power, than weak, miſer- 
able, baſe, flaviſh, trampled under foot by any that 
would invade them, and torced as chattels to become a 


"prey 
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prey to thoſe that were ſtrongeſt. Which is ſuſſeient to 
ſhew, that a people, acting according to the liberty of 
their own will, never advance unworthy men, unlefs it 


de by miſtake, nor willingly ſuffer the introduttion of 


vices. - Whereas the abſolute monarch always prefers 
the worſt of thoſe who are addicted to him, and cannot 
ſubſiſt unleſs the prevailing 52 75 of the people be baſe 
and vicious. | 
II it be laid, that thoſe governments, in which the 
democratical part governs moſt, do more frequently err 
in the choice of men, or the means of preſerving that 
purity of manners which is required for the well-being 
of a people, than thoſe wherein ariſtocracy prevails, 1 
confeſs it, and that in Rome and Athens the beſt and 
| wiſeſt men did for the moſt part incline to ariſtocracy, 
| Xenophon, Plato, Ariſtotle, Thucydides, Livy, Ta- 
citus, Cicero, and others, were of this ſort. But if 
aur author there ſeek patrons for his abſolute monarchy, 
he will find none but Phalaris, Agathocles, Dionyſus, 
Catiline, Cethegus, Lentulus, with the corrupted crew 
of mercenary raſcals, who did, or endeayoured to ſet 
them up. Theſe are they . quibus ex honeſto nulla eſt. 
ſpes *:“ they abhor the dominion of the law, becaule it 
curbs their vices, and make themſelves ſubſervient to 
the luſts of a man who may nouriſh them. Similitude 
of intereſts, manners, and deſigns, is a link of union 
between them; both are enemies to popular and mixed 
government; and thoſe governments are enemies to 
them, and by preſerving virtue and integrity oppoſe 
both, knowing chat if — do not they mult N 
periſh. | 


3 Sl vibus ck abunde omnia erent, ſed neque 1 res, neque tos 
5 bona ule, "nn. Bell, Catil. 5 325% = | 
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Ay Man's natural Love to liberty is tempered by Reaſon, which : 


originally is his Nature, 


THAT our author's book may appear to be a heap 
of incongruities and contradictions, it is not amils 


io add to what has already been obſerved, that having 
aſſerted abſolute monarchy to be“ the only natural go- 


verament,” he now ſays, “ that the nature of all people 
js to deſire liberty without reſtraint.” But if monarchy 
be that power which above all reſtrains liberty, and ſub- 


jects all to the will of one, this is as much as to lay, 
that all people naturally defire that which is againſt na- 
ture; and by a wonderful exceſs of extravagance and 
folly to affert contrary propoſitions, that on both {ides 
are equally abſurd and falſe. For, as we have already 
proved, that no government is, impoſed upon men by 
God or nature, it is no leſs evident, that, man being a 
rational creature, nothing can be univerſally natural to 
him, that is not rational. But this liberty without re- 
ſtraint being inconſiſtent with any government, and the 


good which man naturally defires for himſelf, children, 


and friends, we find no place in the world where the in- 


habitants do not enter into Tome kind of ſociety or go- 


vernment to reſtrain it: and to ſay that all men dehre 
liberty without reſtraint, and yet that all do reſtrain it, 
is ridiculous. The truth is, man is hereunto led by: 
reaſon, which is his nature. Every one ſees they can- 
not well live aſunder, nor many together, without ſome 
rule to which all muſt ſubmit. This ſubmiſſion is a re- 
ſtraint of liberty, but could be of- no effekt as to the 
good intended, unleſs it were general; nor general, un- 


leſs it were natural. When all are born to the ſame 


freedom, ſome will not reign that which is their own, _ 
unleſs others do the like. This general conſent of all to 
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reſign ſuch a part of their liberty, as ſeems to he for the 
good of all, is the voice of nature, and the aft of men, 
according to natural reaſon, ſeekin 
And if all go not in the ſame way, according t) the 
ſame form, it is an evident teſtimony that no one is di- 


g their own good, 


rected by nature. But as a few of many may join toge- 
ther, and frame ſmaller or greater ſocieties, ſo thoſe 
ſocieties may inſtitute ſuch an order or form of govern- 
ment as beſt pleaſes themſelves; and if the ends of go. 
vernment are obtained, they all equally follow the voice 
of nature in conſtituting them. 

'Again, if man were by nature ſo tenacious of his 


liberty without reſtraint, he mult be rationally ſo. The 
creation of abſolute monarchies, which entirely extin- 
guiſhes it, muſt neceflarily be moſt contrary to it, though 


the people were willing; for they thereby abjure their 


own nature. The uſurpation of them can be no leſs 
than the moſt abominable and Outrageous violation of 


the laws of nature, that can he imagined. The laws of 
God muſt be in the like meaſure broken. And of all 
governments, democracy, in which cvery man's liberty 


4 is lcalt reſtrained, becaule every man has an equal part, 
would certainly prove to be the molt juſt, rational, and 
natural: whereas our author repreſents it as a perp tual 


ſpring of diſorder, confuſion, and vice. Ibis conſe- 
quence would be unavoicable, if he ſaid true. But it 


being my fate oſten to differ from him, I hope to be ex- 
cuſed if 1 do ſo in this alſo, and affirm, that nothing 


but the plain and certain diftates of reaſon can be gene- 
rally applicable to all men, as the Jaw of their nature: 


and they, who according to the beſt of their under- 
ſtanding provide for the good. of themſelves and their 
polterity, do all equally obſerve it. He that inquires. 


more exattly into the matter may find, that reaſon injoins 


every man not to arrogate to himſelf more than he allows 
to others, nor to retain that liberty which will prove 
| Þurtful to him; nor to expett that others will ſuffer them- 
elves 1 to be reſtrained, while he, to cheir prejudice, re- 


mains 
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mains in the exerciſe of that freedom which nature EY 


lows, He, who would be exempted from this common 


rule, muſt ſhew for what reaſon he ſhould be railed 
above his brethren; and, 1f he do it not, he 1s an enemy 
to them. This is not popularity, but tyranny; and ty- 


rants are ſaid * exuiſſe hominem,” to throw off the na- 


ture of men, becauſe they.do unjuſtly and unreaſonably 


allume to themſelves that which agrees not with the frailty 
of human nature, and ſet up an intereſt in themſelves 
contrary to that of their equals, which they ought to 
defend as their own. Such as favour them are like 
them. We know of no tyranny that was not ſet up by 
the worſt, nor of any that have been deſtroyed, unleſs. 
by the be it of men. The leveral tyrannies of Syracule 
were introduced by Agathocles, Dionyſius, Hierony- 
mus, Hippocrates, Epycides, and others, by the help 
of lewd, diſſolute, mercenary villains; and overthrown 


| by S 5 been Dion, Theodorus, and others, whoſe 
virtues will be remembered in all ages. Theſe, and 


others like them, never fought liberty without re- 


ſtraint, but ſuch as was refirained. by laws tending to 
the public good; that all might concur in promoting 
u, and the unruly deſires of thoſe who affected power 
and honours, which oy did not deſerve, might be re- 


preſſed. 

The like was ſeen in Rome. W hes Brutus, Vale. 
rius, and other virtuous citizens, had thrown out the 
lewd Tarquins, they truſted to their q innocence and 


reputation; and thinking them ſafe under the protection 


of the law, contented themſelves with ſuch honours as 


their countrymen thought they deſerved. This would 
not ſatisfy the diſſolute crew that uſed to be companions 
to the Tarquins. * Sodales adoleſcentium Tarquinio- 
rum afſuett more regio vivere, eam tum æquato jure 
* omnium licentiam querentes, libertatem aliorum in 


ſuam vertiſſe ſerviiutem inter ſe conquerebantur. 
| Regem hominem efle, a quo impetres ubi jus, ubi in- 


+ juria, opus fit, Efſe gratiæ locum, elle beneſicio; et 
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& iraſci et ignoſcere poſſe. Leges rem ſurdam, inexo- 
% rabilem eſſe, ſalubriorem melioremque inop1 quam 
& potentt: nthil laxamenti nec veniæ habere, ſi modum 
& excefferis: periculoſum eſſe in tot humanis erroribus 
& ſola innocentia vivere“.“ I cannot ſay, that either 
of theſe ſought a liberty without reſtraint; for the vir- 
tuous were willing to be reſtrained by the law, and the 


vicious to ſubmit to the will of a man, to gain impunity 


in offending. But if our author fay true, the licen- 
tious fury of thefe lewd young men, who endeavoured 


to ſubvert the conſtitution of their country, to procure. 


the impunity of their own crimes, would have been 
more natural, that is, more reaſonable than the orderly 
proceedings of the moſt virtuous, who deſired that the 
law might be the rule of their actions, which is moſt 


The like vicious wretches have in all times endea- 


voured to put the power into the hands of one man, 


who might prote& them in their villainies, and advance 


them to exorbitant riches, or undeſerved honours; while 
the beſt men, truſting in their innocence, and defiring 
no other riches or preferments than what by their equals 
they were thought to deſerve, were contented with a due 
liberty, under the protection of a juſt law: and T muſt 


tranſcribe the hiſtories of the world, or at leaſt ſo much 


of them as concerns the tyrannies that have been ſet up 
or caſt down, if I ſhould here inſert all the proofs that 


: might be given of it. But I ſhall come ncarer to the 


point, which is, not to compare democracy with mo- 


narchy, but a regular mixed government with ſuch an 


abſolute monarchy, as leaves all to the will of that man, 
woman, or child, who happens to be born in the reign- 
ing family, how ill ſoever they may be qualified. I de- 
tire thoſe who are lovers of truth to conſider, whether 

the wiſeſt, beſt, and braveſt of men, are not naturally 


led to be pleaſed with a government that. protects them 


from recelving wrong, when they have not the' leaſt in- 
= — — nniora— . _ clination 
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elination to do any? Whether they, who deſire no un- 
juſt advantage above their brethren, will not always de- 
lire that a people or ſenate conſtituted as that of Rome, 
from the expulſion of Tarquin to the ſetting up of Cæ- 
far, ſhould rather judge of their merit, than Tarquin, 
Ceſar, or his ſucceſſors? Or whether the lewd or cor- 
rupted pretorian bands, with Macro, Sejanus, Tigelli- 
nus, and the like, commanding them, will not ever, like 
Brutus's ſons, abhor the inexorable power of the laws, 
vith the neceſſity of living only by their innocence, and 
favour the intereſt of princes like thoſe that advanced 
them? If this be not ſufficient, they may be pleaſed a 
little to reflect upon the affairs of our own country, and 
ſerioully conſider, whether Hyde, Clifford, Falmouth, 
Arlington and Danby, could have pretended to the chief 
places, if the diſpoſal of them had been in a free and 
well-regulated parliament? Whether they did molt re- 
ſemble Brutus, Publicola, and the reſt of the Valern, 
the Fabu, Quintin, Cornelii, &c. or Narciſſus, Pallas, 
Icetus, Laco, Vinius, and the like? Whether all men, 
good and bad, do not favour that ſtate of things, which 
favours them, and ſuch as they are? Whether Cleve- 
land, Portſmouth, and others of the ſame trade, have 
attained to the riches and honours they enjoy by ſervices 
done to the commonwealth? And what places Chiffinch, 
Fox and Jenkins, could probably have attained, if our 
affairs had been regulated as good men deſire? Whether 
the old arts of begging, ſtealing, and bawding, or the 
new ones of informing and trepanning, thrive beſt under 


one man who may be weak or vicious, ang is always 


ſubje ct to be circumvented by flatterers, or under the 
ſevere ſcrutinies of a ſenate or people? In a word, whe- 
ther they who live by ſuch arts, and know no other, do 
not always endeavour to advance the government under 
which they enjoy, or may hope to obtain the higheſt 
honours, and abhor that, in which they are expoſed to 
all manner of ſcorn and puniſhment? Which being de- 
termined, it will eaſily appear, why the worit men have 
„ "S & . ever 
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ever been foe abſolute monarchy, and the beſt against 


it; and which of the two, in ſo doing, can be ſaid to de. 
fire an unreſtrained liberty of doing that which is evil. 


8 E © T. IX. 
Thati 15 the bet Government, whach beſt provides for W ar. 


UR author, having huddled up all popular and 
mixed governments into one, has, in ſome meaſure, 
forced me to explain the various conſtitutions and Prin- 
ciples upon which they are grounded. But as the wil. 
dom of a father is ſeen, not only in providing bread for 
his family, or increaſing his patrimonial eſtate, but in 
making all poſhble proviſion for the ſecurity of it; fo 
that government is evidently the beſt, which, not rely; ing 
upon what it does at firſt enjoy, ſecks to increaſe the 
number, ſtrength, and riches, of the people; and by tie 
beſt diſcipline, to bring the power ſo improved into ſuch 
order, as may be of moſt ule to the public. This com- 
prchends all things conducing to the adminiſtration of 
_ juſtice, the preſervation of domeſtic peace, and the in- 
creaſe of commerce; that the people, being pleaſcd with 
their preſent condition, may be filled with love to their 
country, encouraged to fight boldly for the public caule, 
which 1s their own; and, as men do willingly join with 
that which proſpers, that ſtrangers may be invited to fix 


their habitations in ſuch a city, and to eſpouſe the prin- 
ciples that reign in it. This 1s neceſſary for {ev eral. 


reaſons; but I ſhall principally inſiſt upon one, which 15, 
that all things in their beginning are weak. The whelp 
of a lion, newly born, has neither ſtrength nor fiercenels. 
He that builds a city, and does not intend it ſhould 1n- 
creaſe, commits as great an abſurdity, as if he ſhould 
deſire his child might ever continue under the ſame 
weakneſs, in which he is born. If it do not grow, b 
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muſt pine and periſh; for in this world nothing is per- 
manent: that which does not grow better will grow 
worſe. This increaſe alſo is uſeleſs, or perhaps hurtful, 
if it be not in ſtrength, as well as in riches, or number; 

for every one is apt to ſeize upon ill-guarded treaſures. 
The terror that the city of London was poffeſſed with, 
when a few Dutch ſhips came to *Chatham, ſhews, that 
no numbers of men, though naturally valiant, are able 
to defend themſelves, unleſs they be well armed, diſci- 
plined, and conducted. Their multitude brings confu- 
lion; their wealth, when it is like to be made a prey, 
increaſes the fears of the owners; and they who, if they. 
were brought into good order, might conquer a great 


part of the world, being deſtitute of 2 dare not miu of. fa 


defending eme | 


If it be ſaid, that the wiſe father, dend by me, 
endeavours to leute his patrimony by law, not by force, 
1 anſwer, that all defence terminates in force; and if a 
private man does not prepare to defend his eſtate with 
his own force, it is becaule he lives under the protettion- 
of the law, and expeRs the force of the magiſtrate ſhould 
be a ſecurity to him. But kingdoms and commonwealths, 
acknowledging no ſuperior, except God alone, can rea- 
ſonably hope to be protetted by him only; and by him, 
if with induſtry and courage they make ule of the means 
he has given them for their own defence. God helps 
thoſe who help themlelves; and men are, by ſeveral 
reaſons, (ſuppoſe to prevent the increaſe of a ſuſpected 
power) induced to ſuccour an induſtrious and brave 
people: but ſuch as neglett the means of their own pre- 
Hervation, are ever left to periſh with ſhame. Men can- 
not rely upon any league. The Hate that is defended 
by one potentate againſt another, becomes a ſlave to its 
protector. Mercenary ſoldiers always want fidelity or 
(courage, and moſt commonly both. If they are not cor- 
rupted or beaten by the mvader, they make a prey of 
their maſters. Thele are the followers 01 camps, who 
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have neither faith nor piety, but prefer gain before right“. 
They, who expoſe their blood to ſale, look where they 


can make the beſt bargain, and never fail of pretences 
for following their intereſts, 


Moreover, private families may by rern arts in- 


creaſe their wealth, as they increaſe in number; but 


when a peaple multiplies, as they will always do in a good 
climate, under a good government, ſuch an enlargement 


of territory, as is neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence, can be 
acquired only by war. This was known to the northern 
nations that invaded the Roman empire: but for want of 
ſuch conſtitutions as might beſt improve their firength 
and valour, the numbers they ſent out when they were 


overburdened, provided well for themſelves, but were of 
no uſe to the countries they left; and while choſe Goths, 
Vandals, Franks, and Normans, enjoyed the molt opu- 
lent and delicious provinces of the world, their fathers 
languiſhed obſcurely in their frozen climates. For the 
like reaſons, or through the ſame defect, the Switzers are 
_ obliged to ſerve other princes; and often to employ that 
 valour, in advancing the power of their neighbours, 
which might be uſed to increaſe their own. Genoa, | 
Lucca, Geneva, and other {mall commonwealths, having 


no wars, are not able to nouriſh the men they breed; 


but ſending many of their children to ſeek their fortunes — 


abroad, ſcarce a third part oſ thoſe that are born among 


them die in thoſe cities; and if they did not take this 


courſe, they would have no better than the nations in- 


| hahiting near the river Niger, who ſell their Aalen as 


the increaſe of their flocks. 


This does not leſs concern monarehies than common. 
Vcalths; nor the abſolute leſs than the mixed: all of 
them have been proſperous or milerable, glorious or con- 


temptible, as uy Were better or worſe armed, diſci- 


Plinedy | 


+ Nulla fides, FOI viris, qui caſtra fequuntur, 
a nnn manus: ipi FOR bi maxima merces. 


Luc. Pharſ. b 105 v. 49% 
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plined, or conducted. The Aſſyrian valour was irre- 
ſiſtible under Nabuchodonozor; but was brought to 
nothing under his baſe and luxurious grandſon Belſhaz- 
zar. The Perſians, who under Cyrus conquered Alia, 


were like ſwine expoled to ſlaughter, when their diſci- 1: 


pline failed, and they were commanded by his proud, 
cruel, and cowardly ſucceſſors. The Macedonian army 
overthrown by Paulus ÆEmilius, was not leſs in number, 
than that with which Alexander gained the empire of the 
ealt; and perhaps had not been inferior in valour, if it 
had been as well commanded. Many poor and almoſt 
unknown nations have been carried to ſuch a height of 
glory by the bravery of their princes, that I might incline 
to wink their government as fit as any other for diſci- 


plining a people to war, if their virtues continued in their 


families, or could be tranſmitted to their ſucceſſors. The 
impoſſibility of this is a breach never to be repaired; and 
no account is to be made of the good that is always un- 
certain, and ſeldom enjoyed. This diſeaſe is not only 
in abſolute monarchies, but in thoſe alſo where any re- 
gard is had to ſucceſſion of blood, though under the 
ſtricteſt limitations. The fruit of all the victories gained 
by Edward the firſt and third, or Henry the fifth of 


England, periſhed by the baſeneſs of their ſucceſſors. 


The glory of our arms was turned into ſhame; and we, 
by the loſs of treaſure, blood, and territory, ſuffered the 
puniſhment of their vices. The effetts of theſe changes 
are not always equally violent; but they are frequent, 
and mult fall out as often as occaſion is preſented, It 
was not poſſible for Lewis the thirteenth of France to 
purſue the great deſigns of Henry the fourth. Chriſtina 
of Sweden could not ſupply the place of her brave father; 
nor the preſent king in his infancy accompliſh what the 
great Charles Guſtavus had nobly undertaken. And no 
remedy can be found for this mortal infirmity, unleſs the 
power be put into the hands of thoſe who are able to exe- 
cute it, and not left to the blindneſs of fortune. When 
the regal power is committed to an annual or otherwiſe 
+ 7 e choſen 
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choſen magiſtracy, che virtues of excellent men are of 
uſe; but all does not depend upon their perſons: one 


man finiſhes what another had begun; and when many 
are by practice rendered able to perform the ſame things, 


the loſs of one is eaſily ſupplied by the election of another, 


When good principles are planted, they do not die with 
the prion that introduced them; and good conſtitutions | 
remain, though the authors of them periſh, Rome did 
not fall back into flavery when Brutus was killed, who 
had led them to recover their liberty: others like him 
purſued the ſame ends; and notwithitanding the loſs of 
_ fo many great commanders, conſumed in their almoſt 
_ continual wars, they never wanted ſuch as were fit to 
execute whatever they could defign. A well-governed 
Rate is as fruitful to all good purpoſes, as the ſeven- 
headed ſerpent is ſaid to have been in evil: when one 
head is cut off, many rife up in the place of it. Good 
order being once eſtabliſhed, makes good men; 110 8 
long as it laſts, ſuch as are fit forthe greateſt emplo- ments 
will never be wanting. By theſe means, the Romans could 
not be ſurpriſed: no king or captain ever invaded them, 
who did not find many excellent commanders to oppoſe 
him. Whereas they themſelves found it eaſy to over; 
_ throw kingdoms, though they had been <cfabliſhed by 
the braveſt Princes, through the baſenels of their luc. | 
.cenors. 
But if our «thor ſay true, it is of no ally antage to 2: 
popular ſtate to have excellent men; and there tore e 
tmpoſes a neceſſity upon every people to chooſe the 
worſt men for being the worſt, and moſt like them- 
| ſelves; © left, if virtuous and good men ſhould come 
into power, they ſhould be excluded for being vicious 
&« and wicked. Wiſe men would ſeize upon the ſtate, 
* and take it from the people.” For the underſtanding 
of theſe words, it is good to conſider, whether they are 
to be taken ſimply, as uſually applied to the devil, and 
ſome of his inſtruments, or relatively, as to the thing in 
queſtion. If ſimply, it muſt be concluced, that Valerius, 
Brutus, 
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Brutus, Cincinnatus, Capitolinus, Mamercus, Kmiliue, 
Naſica, and others like them, were not only the worſt 
men of the city, but that they were ſo often advanced to 
the ſupreme magiſtracies, becaule they were ſo: if in the 
other ſenſe, relating to magiſtracy, and the command of 
armies, the worſt are the molt ignorant, unfaithful, ſloth- 
ful, or cowardly; and our author, to make good his pro- 
poſition, muſt prove, that when the people of Rome, 
Cartnage, Athens, and other ſtates, had the power of 
chooſing whom they pleaſed, they did chooſe Camillus, 
Corvinus, Torquatus, Fabius, Scipio, Amilcar, Hanni- 
bal, Aſdrubal, Pelopidas, Epaminondas, Pericles, Ari, 
ddes, Themiſtocles, Phocion, Alcibiades, and others like 
them, {or their ignorance, infidelity, floth, and cowardice; | 
and on account of thoſe vices, moſt like thoſe who choſe . 
them. But if thele were the worſt, I deſire to know, 
what wit or eloquence can deſcribe or comprehend the 
excellency of the beſt, or of the diſcipline that. brought 
whole nations to ſuch perfection, that worſe than theſe 
could not be found among them: and if they were not 
ſo, but ſuch as all ſucceeding ages have juſty admired 
for their wiſdom, virtue, induſtry, and valour, the impu- 
dence of fo wicked and falſe an aſſertion ought to be re- 
jected with ſcorn and hatred. 
But if all governments, whether We ed or r po- 
pular, abſolute or limited, deſerve praiſe or blame as they 
are well or ill conſtituted for making war; and if the 
_ attainment of this end do entirely depend upon the qua- 
lifications of the commanders, and the ſtrength, courage, 
number, affection, and temper of the people out of which 
the armies are drawn, thole governments muſt neceſſarily 
be the belt, which take the beſt care that thoſe arnies 
may be well commanded; and ſo provide for the good 
of the people, that they may daily increaſe in number, 
courage, and ſtrength, and be lo ſatisfied with the pre- 
tent ſtate of things, as to fear a change, and fight for the 
preſervation or advancement of the public intereſt, as of 
their own, We have en found, that in hereditary | 
OE WIG monarchics 
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monarchies no care at all is taken of the commander: 
be is not choſen, but comes by chance; and does not 
only frequently prove defective, but for the moſt part 


5 utterly incapable of performing any part of his duty. 


Whereas, in popular governments, excellent men are 
generally choſen; and there are ſo many of them, that if 
one or more periſh, others are ready to ſupply their 
places. And this diſcourſe having, if J miſtake not, in 
the whole ſeries, ſhewn, that the advantages of popular 
governments, in relation to the increale of courage, 
number, and ſtrength in a people, out of which armies 
are to be formed, and bringing them to ſuch a temper as 
prepares them bravely to perform their duty, are as much 
above thoſe monarchies, as the prudence of choice ſur- 
paſſes the accidents of birth, it cannot be denied, that, 
mim both reſpects, the part which relates to war is much 
better performed in popular governments, than in mo- 
narchies. j) 8 
We have already ſaid enough to obviate the objedtions 


that may be drawn from the proſperity of the French oy 


monarchy. The beauty of it is falſe and painted. There 
is a rich and haughty king, who is bleſſed with ſuch 
neighbours as are not likely to diſturb him, and has no- 
thing to fear from his miſerable ſubje&s. But the whole 
body of that ſtate is fult of boils, and wounds, and putrid 


ſores: there is no real trength in it. The people are ſo 


unwilling to ſerve him, that he is ſaid to have put to death _ 
above fourſcore thouſand of his own ſoldiers within the 


ſpace of fifteen years, for flying from their colours; and 5 


jf he were vigorouſly attacked, vittle help could be e 
| petted from a diſcontented nobility, or a ſtarving and 
deſpairing people. If, to diminiſh the force of theſe 


arguments and examples, it be ſaid, that in two or three 


| thouſand years all things are changed, the antient virtue 


of mankind is extinguiſhed, and the love that every one 


had to his country 1s turned into a care of his private 
Intereſts, I anſwer, that time changes nothing, and tlie 
changes produced in this time proceed only from the 
. Vfl; 15 change 
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change of governments. The nations which have been 
governed arbitrarily, have always ſuffered the lame 
plagues, and been infetted with the ſame vices : which 
is as natural, as for animals ever to generate accordt 
to their kinds, and fruits to be of the fame nature with 
the roots and ſeeds from which they come. The ſame 
order that made men valiant and induſtrious in the ſer- 
vice of their country during the firſt ages, would have 
the ſame effect, if it were now in being. Men would 
have the ſame love to the public as the Spartans and 
Romans had, if there were the ſame reaſon for it. We 
need no other proof of this, than we have ſeen in 
our own country, where, in a few years, good diſc 

pline, and a juſt encouragement given to thoſe who did 
well, produced more examples of pure, complete, in- 
corruptible, and invincible virtue, than Rome or 
Greece could ever boaſt; or if more be wanti 
they may eaſily be found among the Switzers, Hol- 


landers, and others: but it is not neceſſary the a 
candle to the ſun. = 


SECT. *. 


Popular "GOES are lefs bie to to vil b than 


Monarchies, manage them more ably, and 1 more N 
recover out of em. : 


TT i is in vain to ſeek a government in all points 15. 
from a poſſibility of civil wars, tumults, and ſedi- 
tions: that is a bleſſing denied to this life, and reſerved 
to complete the felicity of the next. But if theſe are 
to be accounted the greateſt evils mat ean fall upon a 


people, the rectitude or defefts of government will 5 


beſt appear, if we examine which ſpecies is more or 
. Jeſs expoſed to or exempted from them. _ 
This may be done two ways. 


1. By ſearching into the cauſes from whence the- 
may or uſually do ariſe. ; 


2. . By 
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2. By inquiring which kind has . been moll 

frequently and dangerouſly diſturbed by them. | 
1. Seditions, tumults, and wars, do ariſe from 1115 
take, or from malice, from juſt occaſions, or unjuſt: 
from miſtake, when a people thinks an evil to be 
done or intended, which is not done or intended, 
or takes that to be evil which is done, though 
in truth it be not ſo. Well: regulated cities may 
fall into theſe errors. The Romans, being jealous 
of their newly recovered liberty, thought that Vas 
lerius Publicola deſigned to make himſelk king, when 
he built a houſe in a place that ſeemed too ſtrong and 
eminent for a private man. The Spartans were not 
leſs ſuſpicious of Lycurgus; and a lewd young fellow 
in a ſedition put out one of his eyes. But no people 


ever continued in a more conſtant affection to their beſt _ 


deſerving citizens, than both the Romans and Spartans 
afterwards manifeſted | to choſe virtuous and nen, | 
DE lulpetted men. 5 
Sometimes the fact is true, but otherwila anden 0 
than was intended. When the Tarquins were expelled 
from Rome, the patricians retained to themſelves the 
principal magiſtracies; but never thought of bringins 
back kings, or of ſetting up a corrupt oligarchy among 


themſelves, as the plebeians imagined. This miſtake 


being diſcovered, the fury they had conceived, va- 
niſhed; and they, who ſeemed to intend nothing leſs 


than the extirpation of all the patrician families, grew | 
quiet. Menenius Agrippa appeaſcd one of the moſt 


violent ſeditions that ever happened among them (till 
Civil intereſts were purſued by armed troops) with a fa- 


ble of the ſeveral parts. of the body that murmured 


againſt the belly “: and the molt dangerous of all was 
compoſed by creating tribunes to protect them. Some 
of the patrician young men had favoured the decem 
viri, and others being unwilling to appear againſt them, 
the people believed they had all conſpired with thoſe 
neu- an But Valerius and Horatius pe en them 
elves 
Liv. l 2. e. 31. 
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ſel ves at the head of thoſe who ſought their deſtrution, 
they perceived their error, and looked upon the patri- 
cians as the beſt defenders of their liberties : “ ct inde,” 
lays Livy, © aurum libertatis captare, unde ſervitutem 
« timuiſſent *. Democratical governments are moſt 
liable to theſe miſtakes: in ariſtocracies they are ſeldom 
ſeen. We hear of none in Sparta, alter the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the laws by Lycurgus: but abſolute monar- 
chies ſeem to be totally exempted from them. The 
miſchiefs deſigned are often diſſembled or denied, till 
they are paſt all poſſibility of being cured by any other 
way than force. And ſuch. as are by neceſſity driven 
to uſe that remedy know they muſt perfect their work, 
-or periſh. He that draws his {word againſt the prince, 
ſay the French, ought to throw away the ſcabbard : for 
though the deſign be ever fo juſt, yet the authors are 
ſare to be ruined if they milcarry. Peace is ſeldom 
made, and never kept, unleſs the ſubject retain ſuch a 


power in his hands, as may oblige the prince to ſtand to 


what is agreed: and in time ſome trick 1s found to de- 
priv e them of that benefit. : 

Seditions proceeding from malice are ſeidom or never 

: ſeen in popular governments ; for they are hurtful to 

the people, and none have ever willingly and know- 

_ ingly hurt themſelves. There may be, and often is, 
malice in thoſe who excite them; but the people are 
ever deceived, and whatever is thereupon done ought 


to be imputed to error, as I ſaid before. If this be 


_ diſcovered in time, it uſually turns to the deſtruction of 
the contriver; as in the caſes of Manlius Capitolinus, 
purius Moelius, and ee Caſſius: if not, for the 
moſt part it produces a tyranny, as in thole of Agatho- 
cles, Dionyſius, Pililtratus, and Cæſar. But in abſo- 


lute monarchies, almoſt all the troubles that - ariſe pro- 5 


ceed from malice. They cannot be reformed, the ex- 
unction of them is exceeding difficult, if they have con- 
tinucd long enough to e the people; and thoſe 

EY who 
. Liv. . 2. C. 37 


ing miſerable under them all. 
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who appear ** them, ſeek only to ſet up themfelves, 
S 


or their friends. Thus we fee, that in the civil wars of 
the eaſt, the queſtion was, whether Artaxerxes or Cyrus, 
P hraates or Bardanes, ſhould reign over the Perſians 
and Parthians: the people ſuffered equally from both 
white the conteſts laſted; and the decifion left them un- 
der the power of a proud and cruel maſter. The like 
is ſeen in all places. After the death of Brutus and 
Caſſius, no war was ever undertaken in the Roman em- 
pire upon a better account than one man's private con- 
cernments: the provinces ſuffered under all; and he, 
whom they had aſſiſted to overthrow one wicked tyrant, 
very often proved worſe than his predeceſſor. The only 
ground of all the diſſentions, with which. France was 
vexed under the princes of Meroveus and Pepin's races, 
were, which of them ſhould reign, the people remain- 
The calc is not much different in mixed monarchies. 
Some wars may be undertaken upon a juſt and ꝓublic 
account, but the pretences are commonly falfe: a laſting 
reformation is hardly introduced, an entire change often 
diſliked. And though ſuch kingdoms are frequently | 
and terribly diſtratted, as appears by the before- men- 
toned examples of England, Spain, &c. the quarrels 
are, for the moſt part, begun upon perſonal titles, as 
between Henry the firſt and Robert, Stephen and Maud, 
or the houſes of Lancaſter and York. And the people, 
who getting nothing by the victory which way ſoever it 
fall, and might therefore prudently leave the competi- 


tors to decide their own quarrels, like Eteocles and Po- 


in them. 


lynices, with their own ſwords, became cruelly engaged 


It may ſeem ſtrange to ſome that I mention ſeditions, 


tumults, and wars, upon juſt occaſions; but I can find 


no reaſon to retratt the term. God, intending that men 
ſhould live juſtly with one another, does certainly in- 
tend, that he or they, who do no wrong, ſhould ſuffer 5 
none; and che law that forbids injuries were of no uſe, 


if 
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if no penalty might be 1 on thoſe who will nat 
obey it: If injuſtice therefore be evil, and injuries 
forbidden, they are alſo to be puniſhed; and the law 
| inſtituted for their prevention muſt neceſſarily intend 
the avenging of ſuch as cannot be prevented. The 
work of the magiſtracy is to execute this law: the ſword 
of juſtice i is put into their hands to reſtrain the fury of 
thoſe within the ſociety, who will not be a law to them- 
ſelves; and the ſword of war to protett the people 
: againſt the violence of foreigners. This is without ex- 
ception, and would be in vain if it were not. But the 
magiſtrate, who is to protect the people from injury, 
may, and is often known not to have done it. He 

ſometimes renders his office uſeleſs by neglecting to do 
_ juſtice; ſometimes miſchievous by overthrowing it. 

| This ftrikes at the root of God's general ordinance, that 
| there ſhould be laws, and the particular ordinances of 

all ſocieties, that appoint ſuch as ſeem beſt to them. 
The magiſtrate therefore 1s comprehended under _ 
and ſubjett to both, as well as private men. 
The ways of preventing or puniſhing 1 injuries are ju- 
diciator extrajudicial. Judicial proceedings are of force 
_ againſt thoſe who ſubmit or may be brought to trial; but 


are of no effect againſt thoſe who reſiſt, and are of: ſuch _ 


power that they cannot be conſtrained. It were abſurd 
do cite a man to appear before a tribunal who can awe 
the judges, or has armies to defend him; and impious to 

think, that he, who has added treachery to his other 

crimes, and uſurped a power above the law, ſhould be 
protetted by the enormity of his wickedneſs. Legal 
proceedings therefore are to be uſed when the delinquent 
_ ſubmits to the law; and all are juſt, when he will; not be : 
kept in order by the legal” 5 
The word ſedition is generally . to all numerous 2 
aſſemblies, without or againſt the authority of the ma- 


giſtrate, or of thoſe who aſſume that power. Athaliah 


and Jezebel Were more e ready to cry out treaſon than 
5 — r 
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David: and examples of chat ſort are ſo frequent, that 
I need not allege them. 

Tumult is Nom the diſorderly manner of thoſe af. 
ſemblies, where things can ſeldom be done regularly; 
and war is that “ decertatio per vim,” or trial by 

force, to which men come when other ways are inef- 


fectual *. 


If the laws of. God ind men are therefore of no ef- 
fea, when the magiſtracy is left at liberty to break 
them, and if the luſts of thoſe, who are too ſtrong for 
the tribunals of juſtice, cannot be otherwiſe reſtrained, 
than by ſedition, tumults, and war, thoſe ſeditions, tu- 
mults, and wars, are . by the laws of God and 
man. 
I will not take upon me to enumerate all the caſes in 
which this may be done, but content myſelf with three, 
which have moſt frequently ens occalion for * 5 
inas of chis kind. Pa 
Tue firſt is, when one or more men take upon them 

the power and name of a wagiltraey, to which they are 
not full called. — 

I be ſecond, +7" Ol one or more, ken juſtly ated, 
continue in their magiſtracy longer than the laws by : 
which they are called do preſcribe. US: 
And the third, when he or they, who are rightly 
1 called, do aſſume a power, though within the time pre- 

ſcribed, that the law does not give; or turn that which 
the law does give, to an end different and N to 
that which is intended by it. 
For the firſt, Filmer forbids us to examine titles. He 

| tells us, we muſt ſubmit to the power, whether acquired 
by uſurpation or otherwiſe; not obſerving the miſchiev- _ 
ous abſurdity of rewarding the moſt deteſtable villanies 

with the higheſt honours, and rendering the veneration 
due to the ſupreme magiſtrate, as father of the people, 
to one who has no other advantage above his brethren, | 
than what he has ined by burioully diſpoſſeſſing or 

95 murder- 

* Cic, de Offic. J. 1, 1 34. 
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murdering him that was ſo: Hobbes, fearing the ads 
vantages chat may be taken from ſuch deſperate non- 
ſenſe, or not thinking it neceſſary to his end to carry 

the matter ſo far, has no regard at all to him who comes 
in without title or conſent; "and, denying him to be ei- 
ther king or tyrant, gives him no other name than 
« hoſtis et latro;” and allows all things to be lawful 
againſt him, that may be done to a public enemy or 
pirate“: which is as much as to ſay, any man may de- 


ſtroy him how he can. Whatever he may be guilty of 


in other reſpe&s, he does in this follow the voice of 
_ mankind, cad the dictates of common ſenſe; for no 
man can make himſelf a magiſtrate for himſelf: and no 
man can have the right of a magiſtrate, who is not a 
magiſtrate. IF he be juſtly accounted an enemy to all; 
who injures all, he above all muſt be the public enemy 
bf a nation, who, by uſurping a power over them, does 
| the greateſt and moſt public injury that a people can 
ſuffer. For which reaſon, by an eſtabliſhed law among 
the moſt virtuous nations, every man might kill a ty- | 
rant; and no names are recorded in hiſtory with more 
honour, than of thoſe who did it. 
Thele are by other authors called“ g renni fir ne 


titulo.“ And that name is given to all thoſe who obtain ; 


the ſupreme power by illegal and unjuſt means. The 
| laws which they overthrow can give them no protection " 
and every man is a ſoldier againſt him ho! is a public | 
enemy. : 2 
2 lie ſame rule holds, though they are more in num 
Sy Yeh as the magi, who uſurped the dominion of Perſia 
alter the death of Cambyſes; the thirty tyrants at 
Athens overthrown by Thraſybulus; thoſe of Thebes 
flain by Pelopidas; the decemviri of Rome; and others. 
For though the multitude of offenders may ſometimes 
procure impunity, yet that att which is wicked in one, 
mult be lo in ten or twenty; and whatever is lawful. 
againſt one uſurper is ſo againſt them all. 
I 2 3. If 
* Hobbes de Cive, c. 7, $. 3. Ibid, 33 Lb 
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2. If thoſe who were rightly created « continue beyond 
the time limited by the law, it is the ſame thing. That 


which is expired is as if it bad never been. He that 
was created conſul for a year, or dictator for ſix months, 


was after that a private man; and, if he had continued 


in the exerciſe of his magiſtracy, had been ſubject to 


the ſame puniſhment as if he had uſurped it at the firſt. 


This was known to Epaminondas, who finding that his 
enterprize againſt Sparta could not be accompliſhed 

- within the time for which he was made Boeotarchon, ra- 
ther choſe to truſt his countrymen with his life than to 
deſiſt“; and was ſaved merely through an admiration of 

bis virtue, aſſurance of his good intentions, and the 


glory of the action. 


The Roman decemviri, though duly clefted, were pro- | 
ceeded againſt as private men ulurping the magiſtracy, 
when they continued beyond their time. Other magiſ- 
trates had ceaſed; there was none that could regularly 
call the ſenate or people to an aſſembly. But when their 
ambition was manifeſt, and the people exaſperated by 
the death of Virginia, they laid aſide all ceremonies. 
The ſenate and people met; and, exerciſing their au- 
thority in the ſame manner, as if they had been regu- 
larly called by the magiſtrate appointed to that end, they 


abrogated the power of the decemviri, proceeded againſt 


them as enemies and tyrants, and by that means pre- 
ſerved themſelves from utter ruin. 


3. The ſame courſe is juſtly uſed againſt a legal 1 
giſtrate, who takes upon him, though within the time 


preſcribed by the law, to exerciſe a power \ which the 
law does not give; for in that reſpect he is a private 
man, „ quia,” as Grotius ſays, & catenùs non habet im- 
perium , and may be reſtrained as well as any other, 
becauſe he is not ſet up to do what he liſts, but what the 
law appoints for the good of the people; and as he has 
no other power than what the law allows, ſo the ſame 


law 
* Nep. in vita Epam. c. 7. xen. Hiſt. a de. Plut in vats 


Pclopidæ. + Grot, de Jure mw, I. 1, Cc. 4, $+ 13. 
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law limits and diretts the exerciſe of that which he has. 
This right, naturally belonging to nations, 18 no way 
impaired by the name of ſupreme given to their magil- 
trates; for it ſignifies no more, than that they do att lo- 
vereignly in the matters committed to their charge. 
Thus are the parliaments of France called “ cours fou- 
veraines;” for they judge of life and death, determine 
_ controverſies concerning eſtates, and there is no appeal 

from their decrees. | But no man ever thought, that it 
was therefore lawful for them to do what they pleaſed; 
or that they might not be oppoſed, if they ſhould at- 
tempt to do that which they ought not. And though 
me Roman dittators and conſuls were ſupreme magiſ- 
trates, they were ſubje& to the people, and might be 
puniſhed, as well as others, if they tranſgreſſed the law. 
Thuanus carries the word ſo far, that when Burlota, 
Giuſtiniano, and others who were but colonels, were 
ſent az commanders in chief of three or four thouſand 
men upon an enterprize, he always ſays, „ſummum 
Imperium ei delatum#,” Grotius explains this point, 
by diſtinguiſhing thoſe who have the“ fummum impe- 

rium ſummo modo,” from thoſe who have it + modo. 
non ſummot.” I know not where to ſind an example 
of this ſovereign power, enjoyed without reſtriction, 
under a better title than * occupation;” which relates 
not to our purpoſe, who ſeek only that which is legal 
and juſt. Therefore, laying aſide that point for the 
preſent, we may follow Grotius in examining the right 
of thoſe who are certainly limited, - ub1 partem im- 
* perii habet rex, partem ſenatus ſive populus:“ in 
ich cale he ſays, „ regi in partem non ſuam involanti 
vis juſta opponi poteſt; ” inaſmuch as they who have 
a part cannot but have a right of defending that part; 
quiz, data facultate, datur jus facultatem tuendi, 
without which it could be of no o effect. 
. 5 | he 
> gebt. de Jure Belly L 45, p. 577. . 1 Ibid. 4; I, e. 3, 9. 

3 Ibid, A I, F. 4, Q. 13; 
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The particular limits of the rights belonging t ta each 
can only be judged by the preciſe letter, or general in- 
tention of the law. The dukes of Venice have cer- 
tainly a part in the government, and could not be called 
- magiſtrates, if they had not. They are ſaid to be ſu- 
preme: all laws and public acts bear their names, The 
| Ambaſſador of the ſtate, ſpeaking to pope Paul the fifth, 
denied that he acknowledged any other ſuperior beſides 
God“. But they are ſo well known to be under the 
power of the law, that divers of them have been put to 
death for tranſgreſſing it; and a marble gallows is ſeen 

at the foot of the ſtairs in St. Mark's palace, upon 
' which ſome of them, and no others, have been exe- 
cuted. But if they may be duly oppoſed, when they 
commit undue acts, no man of judgement wall deny, — 
. that if one of them by an outrageous violence ſhould 
endeavour to overthrow the law, he might by violence 
de ſuppreſſed and chaſtiſed. 5 
Again, ſome magiſtrates are truſted with a power of 
On providin ſhips, arms, ammunition, and victuals for 
war, 4 ing and diſciplining ſoldiers, appointing officers 
to command in forts and garriſons, and making leagues 
with foreign princes and ſtates. But if one of theſe 
| ſhould imbezzle, fell, or give to an enemy thoſe ſhips, 
arms, ammunition, or proviſions, betray the forts, em- 
ploy only or principally ſuch men as will ſerve him in 
| thoſe wicked actions, and, contrary to the truſt repoſed 
Jn him, make ſuch leagues with foreigners, as tend to 
the advancement of his perſonal intereſts, and to the 
detriment of the public, he abrogates his own magil- 


tracy; and the right he had, periſhes, as the lawyers 
_. Jay. © fruſtratione finis.” He cannot be protected by 


the law which he has overthrown, nor obtain uppunity = 
for his crimes from the authority that was conferred | 
upon him, only that he might do good with it. He was 
e ſingulis ee on account of the excellence 5 his 

office; 


* nee princeps neminem in | tomperalibue præter 8 ſe ſupe- 
Fioyom N Than, Hift, J. 1375 P, 1250, 1258. Edit, Genev. 1626. 
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lice; but e univerſis minor,” from · the nature and end 


of hos Inſtitution. The ſureſt way of extinguiſhing his 


eee was, by turning it to the hurt of thoſe 
who gave it. When matters are brought to this poſture, 


the en 55 the miſchief, or the nation, mult periſh. 
A flock cannot ſubſiſt under a ſhepherd that ſeeks its 


ruin, nor a people under an unfaithful magiſtrate. Ho- 


nour and riches are juſtly heaped upon the heads of thoſe 
who rightly perform their duty, becaule the difficulty as 


well as the excellency of the work is great. It requires 


courage, experience, induſtry, fidelity, and wifdom. 


* The good ſhepherd, ſays our Saviour, lays down his 
« life for his ſheep.” The hireling, who flies in time 


of danger, is repreſented under an ill character; but he 
that ſets himſelf to deſtroy his flock, 1s a wolf. His 


- 


authority is incompatible. with their ſubſiſtence. And 
_ whoever diſapproves tumults, ſeditions, or war, by 
which he may be removed 195 it, if gentler means are 
inellectual, ſubverts the foundation of all law, exARs. 
the fury of one man to the deſtruction of a nation, and 
giving an irreſiſtible power to the moſt abominable 


iniquity, expoſes all that are your! to be ee and 
virtue to be utterly extinguiſhed. 5 

Men who delight in cavils may OR who ſhall be the 7 
judge of thele occaſions? and v hether I intend to give 


to the people the deciſion of their own cauſe ? "Fo . 
which I anſwer, That when the conteſt is between the 
magiltrate and the people, the party, to which the de- 


termination is referred, mult be the judge of his own 


caſe; and the queſtion is only, whether the magiſtrate 
' ſhould depend upon the judgment of the people, or 
the people on that of the magiſtrate, and which is moſt | 


to be ſuſpetted of injuſtice? that is, whether the people : 


of Rome ſhould judge Tarquin, or Tarquin judge the 


5 people? He that knew all good men abhorred him for 


the murder of his- wife, brother, father-in-law, and the 


| beſt of the lenate, would certainly ſtrike off the heads _ 
ol the molt eminent remaining poppies ; and having 


T4 ot incur” | 


( 1% 


incurred the general hatred of the people by the wick- 


edneſs of his government, he feared revenge; and en- 


deavouring to deſtroy thoſe he had feared, that is the 
city, he might eaſily have accompliſhed his work, if 
the judgment had been referred to him. If the people 
Judge Tarquin, it is hard to imagine how they ſhould be 


rought to give an unjuſt ſentence: they loved their 
former kings, and hated him only for his villainies : they 


did not fancy, but know his cruelty. When the belt 


were ſlain, no man that any way reſembled them could 
think himſelf ſecure. Brutus did not pretend to be a 


fool, till, by the murder of his brother, he found how 


dangerous a thing it was to be thought wiſe. If the 


people, as our author ſays, be always lewd, fooliſh, 


mad, wicked, and deſirous to put the power into the 


hands of fack as are moſt like themſelves, he and his 


Tons were ſuch men as they ſought, and he was ſure to 


find favourable judges : if virtuous and good, no injul- 
| tice was to be feared from them, and he ould have no 


other reaſon to decline their judgment, than what 
was ſuggeſted by his own wickedneſs. Caligula, Nero, 


Domitian, and the like, had probably the ſame conſi- 


_ derations: But no man of common ſenſe ever thought 


that the ſenate and people of Rome did not better de- 


ſerve to judge, whether ſuch monſters ſhould reign 


over the beſt part of mankind to their deſtruction, than 


they to determine whether their crimes ſhould be P 


4 niſhed or not. 


1 mention IAG 6" hls 3 lon every: man's 
experience will ſuggeſt others of a like nature. And 
whoever condemns all ſeditions, tumults, and wars, 
raiſed againſt ſuch princes, muſt ſay, that none are 
wicked, or ſeek the ruin of their people, which is ab- 

ſurd; for Caligula wiſhed the People had but one neck, 


1 chat he might cut it off at a Ll . Nero let the city 


on - 


# Infenſus racks exelamavit, « utinam populus Romanus unam cervi- 
.cem haberet ! % Suct. in vita Calig. C 30. 1 85 


T.. . r „ ew was». 
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pn fire®. And we have known ſuch as have been worſe 
than either of them. They muſt either be ſuffered to 
continue in the free exerciſe of their rage, that is, to 
do all the miſchief they deſign, or muſt. be reſtrained 
by a legal, judicial, or extrajudicial way. They wha 
Mallow the extrajudicial, do as little like the judicial. 
They wall not hear of bringing a ſupreme magiſtrate be. 
fore a tribunal, when it may be done. They will,” 
fays our author, “ depoſe their kings.” Why ſhould 
they not be depoſed, if they become enemies to their 
people, and ſet up an intereſt in their own perſons in- 
conſiſtent with public good, for the promoting of which 
they were erefted? If they were created by the public 

conſent, for the public good, ſhall they not be removed 
when they prove to be of public damage? If they ſet 
up themſelves, may they not be thrown down? Shall it 
be lawful for them to uſurp a power over the liberty _ 
of others, and ſhall it not be lawful for an injured 
people to reſume their own? If injuſtice exalt itſelf, 
mult it be for ever eſtabliſhed? Shall great perſons be 
rendered ſacred by rapine, perjury, and murder? 
Shall the crimes, for which private men do juſtly ſuf- 
fer the moſt grievous puniſhments, exempt them from 
all, who commit them in the higheſt exceſs, with moſt 
power, and molt to the prejudice of mankind ? Shall 
the laws that lolely aim at the prevention of crimes be 
made to patronize them, and become ſnares to the in- 
nocent, whom they ought to protect? Has every man 
given up into the common ſtore his right of avenging 
the injuries he may receive, that the public power, 
which ought to protect or avenge him, ſhould be 
turned to the deſtruction of bimſelf, his poſterity, and 


the ſociety into which they enter, without any poſlibi- 


lity of redreſs? Shall the ordinance of God be ren- 


dered of no effect; or the powers he has appointed io 


be ſet up, for the deftribution of juſtice, be made ſub- 
ſervient to the luſts of one or a few men, and by im- 

| punity 

: 4 Suet. in vita Neronis, 9 38, Tach. Ann. 1 15, - 


tice; or that the mode 
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ane 5 
EB! punity encourage them to commit all manner of crimes? 
| Is the corruption of man's nature fo little known, 
that ſuch as have common ſenſe ſhould expett juſtice 


from thoſe, who fear no pin if they do injuſ- 


at thi t, integrity, and innocence, 
which is ſeldom found in one man, though ever ſo 


: cautiouſly choſen, ſhould be conſtantly found in thoſe | 


who by any means attain to greatneſs, and continue for 


ever in their ſucceſſors; or that there can be any ſe- 
curity under their government, if they have them not? 
_ Surely if this were the condition of men living under 


government, foreſts would be more ſaſe than cities; 


and it were better for every man to ſtand in his own de- 
| Fence, than to enter into ſocieties. He that lives alone 
might encounter ſuch as ſhould aſſault him upon equal 


terms, and ſtand or fall according to the meaſure of 
his courage and ſtrength; but no valour can defend 


e 
power. There muſt therefore 


el e a right of proceeding 
judicially or extrajudicially againſt all perſons who 


 tranſgrels the laws; or elſe thoſe laws, and the ſucieties 


that ſubſiſt by them, cannot ſtand ; and the ends for 


which governments are conſtituted, together with the 


governments themſelves, muſt be overthrown, Extra. 


judicial proceedings, by ſedition, tumult, or war, muſt 
take place, when the perſons concerned are of fuch 


power, that they cannot be brought under the judicial. 


They who deny this deny all help againſt an ufurping 
_ tyrant, or the perfidiouſneſs of a lawfully created ma- 
giltrate, who adds the crimes of ingratitude and trea- 
chery to uſurpation. Theſe of all men are the moſt. 

dangerous enemies to ſupreme magiſtrates. For as no 

man defires indemnity for ſuch crimes as are never 
committed, he that would exempt all from puniſhment, 

| ſuppoles they will be guilty of the worſt ; and by con- 

_ cluding, that the people will depole them if they have 

the power, acknowledges, that they purſue an intereſt 


annexed to their perlons, contrary to that of thei 
e 3 F. | 224 3 people, 


ae e eee 
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FREY which they would not bear if they could de- 
liver themſelves from it. This, ſhewing all thoſe go- 
vernments to be tyrannical, Jays ſuch a burden upon 
thoſe who adminiſter them, as muſt neceflanily. weigh 
them down to deftruſtion. 
If it be ſaid, that the word ſedition implies that which 
is evil, I anſwer, that it ought not then to be applied to 
thoſe who ſeek nothing but that which is juſt; and 
mough the ways of delivering an oppreſled people 
from the yiolence of a wicked magiſtrate, who has 
armed a crey of lewd villains, and fatted them with 
| the blood and confiſcations of ſuch as were moſt ready 
to oppoſe them, be extraordinary, the inward righte- 
ouſneſs of the act does fully juſtify the authors. «He 
that has virtue and power to ſave a people, can never 
* want a right of doing it.“ Valerius Aliaticus had no 
hand in the death of Caligula; but when the furious 
guards began tumultuouſly to inquire who had killed 
him, he appeaſed them with wiſhing he had been the 


man *. No wiſe man ever aſked by what authority 


Thraſybulus, Harmodius, Ariſtogiton, Pelopidas, Epa- 
minondas, Dion, Timoleon, Lucius Brutus, Publico- 
la, Horatius, Valerius, Marcus Brutus, Caius Caſſius, 
and the like, delivered their countries from tyrants. 


Their actions carried in themſelves their own juſtifica- | 


tion, and their virtues will never be forgotten, while 
the names of Greece and * are remembered! in the 
world. 


If this he not 3 to declare che Fa inherevt 


in, and the glory that ought to accompany theſe works, 


the examples of Moſes, Samuel, David, and other 


. holy men, raiſed up by God for the eee ae of hies 


people from their oppreſſors, decide the queſtion. 


They are perpetually renowned for havi ing led the 


people by extraordinary ways (which ſuch as our au- 
thor expreſs under the names of ſedition, tumult, and 

W ar) 0 recove er their libertics, and avenge the injur ies 
| rece Wed 

# Ede £4 al ante t, 5 Pion, Caſs. . | 59. 5 


|| 
| 


God and man, upon which they were founded. 
| Nevertheleſs, there is a fort of ſedition, tumult, 
and war, proceeding from malice, which is always de- 
teſtable, aiming only at the ſatisfaction of private luſt, 
without regard to the public good. This cannot hap- 
pen in a popular government, unleſs it be among the 
rabble; or when the body of the people is ſo cor- 
rupted, that it cannot ſtand; but is moſt frequent in, 
and natural to abſolute monarchies. When Abime- 
lech deſired to make himſelf king, he raiſed a tumult 
among the baſeſt of the people: „he hired light and 

s yain perſons,” ſome tranſlations called them lewd va- 

. _- gabonds, killed his brethren, but periſhed in his deſign, 
the corrupt party that favoured him not having ſtrength 
enough to ſubdue the other, who were more {incere *. 

Spurius Maus, Spurius Caſhus, and Manlius, at- 

| tempted the like in Rome : they ated maliciouſlly ; 
their pretences to procure the public good were falle. 

It is probable, that ſome in the city were as bad as 
they, and knew that miſchief was intended; but the 
body at the people not being -corrupted, they were 


6, © I I=—20. | | 
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received from foreign or domeſtic tyrants. Tbe work 
of the apoſtles was not in their time to ſet up or pull 
don any civil ſtate; but they fo behaved themſelves 


in relation to all the powers of the earth, that they 


gained the name of peſtilent, ſeditious fellows, diſturb- 
ers of the people; and left it an inheritance to thoſe, 
who, in ſucceeding ages, by following their ſteps, 

, Thould deſerve to be called their ſucceflors; whereby 

they were expoſed to the hatred of corrupt magiſtrates, 
and brought under the neceſſity of periſhing by them, 
or defending themſelves againſt them. And he who 


denies them that right does at once condemn the moſt | 


glorious actions of the wiſeſt, beſt, and holieft men 
that have been in the world, together with the laws of 


8 


luppreſled. 
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ſuppreſſed. It appeared, fays Livy, “ nihil eſſe minus 


& populare quam regnum *.“ They who had favoured 


Manlius condemned him to death, when it was proved, 


that egregias alioqui virtutes foeda regni cupiditate 
ee maculaſlet +.” But when the people is generally cor- 


rupted, ſuch deſigns ſeldom miſcarry, and the ſucceſs 


is always the erection of a tyranny. Nothing elſe can : 


pleaſe vain and profligate perſons, and no tyranny was 


ever ſet up by ſuch as were better qualified. The 
ways of attaining it have always been by corrupting 


the manners of the people, bribing ſoldiers, entertain- 
ing mercenary ſtrangers, opening priſons, giving li- 


berty to flaves, alluring indigent perſons with hopes 


D 


of aboliſhing debts, coming tO a New diviſion of lands, 
and the like. Seditions raiſed by ſuch men always tend 


to the ruin of popular governments; but when they 


happen under abſolute monarchies, tie hurt intended 
is only to the perſon, who being removed, the pro- 
moters of them ſet up another; and he that is ſet up, 
| ſubſiſting only by the ſtrength of thoſe who made him, 
is obliged to foment the vices that drew them to ſerve 
him; though another 1 Aenne make uſe of he 


ſame againft mn 


Ihe conlequence of this i is, that thoſe, who uphold . 

popular governments, look upon vice and indigence as 
miſchiefs that naturally increaſe each other, and equally 

tend to the ruin of the ſtate, When men are by vice 


brought into want, they are ready for miſchief. There 


is no villainy that men of profligate lives, loſt reputa- 
tion, and deſperate fortunes, will not undertake. Po- 
pular equality is an enemy to theſe; and they who 


would preſerve it mult preſerve integrity of manners, 


lobriety, and an honeſt contentedneſs with what the 


law allows. On the other ſide, the abſolute monarch, 


who will have no other law than his own will, delt : 
to increaſe the number of thoſe, who through e 5 
and beggary may incline to a upon lun; though 


q _ the 
* Lis . 6 6 19. . Ibid. 6. 20. 
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-the fare temper of mitid, and condition of fortünc; 
prepare them alſo for ſuch ſediticils as may bring hint 
Into danger : and the ſame corruption, which ted them 
to ſet him up; may invite them to ſell him to another, 
«that will give them better wages. 8 
1 do not by this conclude; that all moriarchs are vi- 

cious men; but that whoever will ſet up an abſolute 
E - power muſt do it by thele means; and that if ſuch a 
power be already eſtabliſhed, and ſhould fall into the 
hands of a perſon, who b his virtue, and the gentle- 
neſs of his nature, ſhould endeavour to fender the 
yoke lo eaſy, that a better diſciplined people might be 
a contented to bear it, yet this method could laſt no 
longer than his life, and probably would be a means to 
horten it: that which was at firſt eſtabliſhed by evil 
arts always returning to the ſame. That which was 
vicious in the principle, can never be long upheld by 
virtue. We ſee, that the worſt of the Roman empe- 
rors were not in greater danger from ſuch good men as 
remained undeſtroyed, than the beſt from the torrupt 
party that would not be corrected, and ſought fuch a 
maſter as would lay no reſtrition upon their vices: 
| Thoſe few who eſcaped the rage of theſe villains, only 
. gave a little breathing: time to the afflicted world, which 
l Þby their children or ſucceſſors was again plunged into 
| that extremity of miſery, from which they intended to 
1 ddleeliver it. An extraordinary virtue was fequired to 

 Kkeepa prince in a way contrary to the principles of his 
| own government: which being rarely found, and never 
| continuing long in a family or ſucceſſion of men, the 
_ endeavours of the beſt became ineffectual ; and either 
they themſelves periſhed in them, or after their death 
all things returned into the old polluted channel. 
J have inſiſted upon the Hebrew; Macedonian, and 
Roman hiſtories, becauſe they are the moſt eminent, and 
beſt known to us. We are in the dark concerning the 
Babylonian, r Chaldean, Battrian, and Egyp- 
tian 

0 Sy _ here cites man y examples ron anclent hiſtory. 
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( 197 ) | 
tian monarchs: we know little more of them than the 
Scripture occaſionally relates concerning their barba- 
rous cruelty, beſtial pride, and extravagant folly. 
Others have been like them; and I know not where 
to find a peaceable monarchy unleſs it be in Peru, where 
the Inca Garcilaſſo de la Vega ſays, a man and a vo- 
man, children of the ſun and the moon, appearing 
amongſt a barbarous people, living without any reli- 
gion or law, eſtabliſhed a government among them, 
which continued in much peace and juſtice for twelve 
generations “. But this ſeeming to be as fabulous as 
their birth, we may paſs it over, and fix upon thoſe 
chat are beiter known; of which there is not one that 
has not ſuffered more dangerous and miſchievous ſedi- 
tions, than all the popular governments that have been 
in the world. And the condition of thoſe kingdoms 
| which are not abſolute, and we give a preference to 
birth, without conſideration of merit or virtue, is not 5 
much better. 


I his is proved by the peaking of thoſe ſcditions and Y 
| tumults, as well as from the fact itſelf. 8 
ue reaſons ariſe from the violence of the paſſions 
that incite men to them, and the | intricacy of the quel- 
tions concerning ſucceſſion. 
Every man has paſſions; few know how to mode- 
rate, and no one can wholly extinguiſh them. As 
they arc various in their nature, ſo they are governed. 
buy various objects; and men uſually follow chat which 
is predominant in them, whether it proceed from an- 
ger or deſire, and whether it terminate in ambition, co- 
> vetouſneſs, luſt, or any other more or leſs blameable . 
appetite, Every manner of life furniſhes ſomething, that 
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b NO...  Garclatfo, « or Garcias-lafo de la Sa was a native of Cuſco. His fa- 
1 ther was a Spaniard, his mother a Peruvian, deſcended. from the Incas. 
> He wrote in Spaniſh the hiſtor ry of Peru and Florida. His Peruvian hit- 


tory was tranſlated into Engliſh by Sir Paul Rycaut, and publiſhed in 
1688, under the title of the Royal Commentarics of Peru. The ftory, 
1 which our author mentions, is related in thoſc Commentaries, b. 1, ch. 
oy | 


7 Pureh Pilg. Part 47 b. 7, ch. 13. 


cure themſelves againſt the effects of the pu 
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in ſome meaſure may foment theſe : but a brown cont? 
prehends all that can be grateful to the moſt violent 
and vicious. He who is covetous has vaſt revenues; 
* beſides what he may get by fraud and rapine; to ſatisfy 
his appetite. If he be given to ſenſuality, the variety 
of pleaſures, and the facility of accompliſhing what 
ever he deſires, tends farther to inflame that paſſion 
Such as are ambitious are incited by the greatneſs of 
their power to attempt great matters; and the moſt 
fottiſh or lazy may diſcharge themſelves of cares, and 
hope that others will be eaſily hired to take the burden 
of buſineſs upon them, while they lie at eaſe. They 
who naturally incline to pride and cruelty are more vio- 
lently tempted to uſurp dominion; and the wicked ad- 
vices of flatterers, always concurring with their paſſions, 
incite them to exerciſe the power they have gotten with 
the utmoſt rigour, to ſatiate their own rage, and to ſe- 

blic hatred, 


which they know they have deſerved. If there be, as 


our author ſays, no other rule than force and ſucceſs, 
and if he mult be taken for the father of a people who 
zs in poſſeſſion of a power over them, whoever has the 
one, may put the other to a trial. Nay, even thoſe 
who have regard to juſtice will ſeldom want reaſons to 
perſuade them, that it is on their ſide. Something 
may be amiſs in the Rate; injuries may be done to 
_.. themſelves and their friends. Such honours may be 
denied as they think they deſerve; or others of leſs 
merit, as they ſuppoſe, may be preferred before them. 
Men do fo rarely make a right eſtimate of their own 
- merits, that thoſe who mean well may be often deceived; 
and if nothing but ſucceſs be required to make a mo- 
narch, they may think it juſt to attempt whatever they 
can hope to accompliſh. This was the caſe of Julius 
Cæſar: he thought all things lawful, when the conſulate, 
which he ſuppoſed he had deſerved, was denied *. 1 
e eee eee eee 5 0 
* « Viribus uttendum eſt, quas fecimys ; arma tenenti 


Omnia dat, qui juſtia negat, Luc. Pharſ. I. 1, v. 348. 


3 . ES 
Ae that is not convinced of theſe truths, by what has 
been ſaid, may come nearer home, and fee what miſ- 
chiefs where brought upon Scotland by the conteſts be- 
tween Baliol and Bruce, with their conſequences, till 
the crown came to the Stuart family; the quiet reigns, 
and happy deaths, of the five James s together with the 
admirable ſtability and peace of the government under 
queen Mary, and the perfect union in which ſhe lived 
with her huſband, fon, and people, as well as the happi- 
neſs of the nation whilft it laſted®, © 
But the miſeries of England, upon the like occaſions, 
ſurpaſs all. William the Norman was no fooner dead, 
but the nation was rent in pieces by his eldeſt fon Ro- 
bert, conteſting with his younger ſons William and 
Henry for the crown. They being all dead, and their 
ons, the like happened between Stephen and Maud. 
Henry the ſecond was made king to terminate alt diſ- 
putes; but it proved a fruitleſs expedient. Such as were 
more ſcandalous, and not leſs dangerous, did ſoon ariſe 
between him and his ſons; who, beſides the evils 
brought upon the nation, vexed him to death by their 
rebellion. The reigns of John and Henry the third 
| Were yet more tempeſtuous. Edward the ſecond's lewd, 
__ fooliſh, infamous, and deteſtable government, ended in 
his depoſition and death, to which he was brought by 
his wife and fon. Edward the third employed his own | 
and his ſubjects valour againſt the French and Scots. 
But while the foundations were out of order, the nation 
could never receive any advantage by their victories: 
| all was calculated for the glory, and turned to the ad- 
| vantage of one man. He being dead, all that the Eng- 
lh held in Scotland, and in France, was loft Favs Þ 
the baſeneſs of his ſucceſſor, with more blood than it 
had been gained; and the civil wars raiſed by his 
vVvickedneſs and madneſs, ended as thoſe of Edward the 
3 Buchan. Rerum Scot. Hiſt. Drummond's Hiſt. of Scotland, contain- 


ing that of the five James's, from the year 1423 to 1542. Melvil's Me- 
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rok had done. The peace of Henry the fourth's 
reign was interrupted by dangerous civil wars; and the 
victory obtained at Shrewſbury had not perhaps ſecured 
him in the throne, if his death had not prevented new 
troubles. Henry the fifth acquired ſuch reputation by | 
his virtue and viftories, that none dared to invade; the 
crown, during his life; but immediately after his death, 
the ſtorms prepared againſt his family broke out with 
the utmoſt violence. His ſon's weakneſs encouraged 
| Richard duke of York to ſet up a new title, which pro- 
duced ſuch miſchiefs as hardly any people have ſuffered, 
unleſs upon the like occaſion. For beſides the laughter 
of many thouſands'of the people, and eſpecially of thoſe 
who had been accuſtomed to arms, the devaſtation of 
the beſt parts of the kingdom, and the loſs of all that 
our kings had inherited in France, or gained by the 
blood of their ſubjects, fourſcore princes of the blood 
royal, as Philip de Comines calls them“, died in battle, 
or under the hand of the hangman. Many of the moſt 
noble families were extinguiſhed; others loſt their moſt 
eminent men. Three kings, and two preſumptiv e heirs of 
the crown, were murdered, and the nation brought to that 
| ſhameful exigence, to ſet up a young man to reign over 
them, who had no better cover for his ſordid extraction 
than a Welch pedigree, that might ſhew how a taylor 
vas deſcended from prince Arthur, Cadwalladert, or 
Brutus. But the wounds of the nation were not to be 
' healed with ſuch a plaiſter. He could not rely upon a 
title made up of ſuch ſtuff, and patched with a marriage 
to a princeſs of a very queſtionable birth. His own 
meanneſs inclined him to hate the nobility ; and thinking 
it to be as caſy for them to take the crown from him, 
as to give it to him, he induſtriouſly applied himſelf to 
glean up the remainders of the houſe of York, from 
whence a competitor might ariſe, and by all means to 
5 cruſſi 
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truſh thofs who were moſt able to oppoſe him. This 
exceedingly weakened the nobility, who held. the 
balance between him and the commons, and was a, great 
| ſtep towards the diſſolution of our ancient government. 
But he was ſo far from ſetting the kingdom in peace, 
that ſuch raſcals as Perkin Warbeck, and Simnel, were 
able to diſturb it. The reign of Henry the eighth was 
turbulent and bloody; that of Mary furious, and ſuch - 
as had brought us into ſubjection to the moſt powerful, 
proud, and cruel nation at that time in the world, if 
| God had not wonderfully protected us. Nay, Edward 
the ſixth, and queen Elizabeth, notwithſtanding the na- 
_ tural excellency of their diſpoſitions, and their know- 
ledge of the truth in matters of religion, were forced, 
by that which men call 4 jealouly of ſtate, to foul their 7 
hands ſo often with illuſtrious blood, that if their reigns 
deſerve to be accounted among the moſt gentle of mo- 
narchies, they were more heavy than the government of 
any commonwealth: and yet their lives were never ſe- 
cure againſt ſuch as conſpired againſt them upon the ac- 
count of title. 
Hlaving in ſome meaſure ſhewn, what miſcries have 
been uſually, if not perpetually, brought upon nations 
ſubject to monarchies, by the violence of ſome princes, 
and the baſeneſs, folly, and cowardice of others, toge- 
ther with what they have ſuffered in conteſts for the . 
veral crowns, whilſt men divided into divers factions, 
{trive with. as much vehemency to advance the perſon 
they favour, as if they or their country were intereſted. 
in the quarrel, and fight as fiercely for a matter, as they 
might, reaſonably do to have none, I am not able to de- 
termine which of the two evils is the moſt mortal, It is 
evident the vices of princes reſult to the damage of the 
people; but whether pride and cruelty, or ſtupidity and 
ſloth, be the worſt, 1 cannot tell. All monarchies are 
lubje&t to be afflicted with civil wars; but whether the 
| molt frequent and bloody do ariſe from the quarrels of 
. ESE AITIE divers 
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divers competitors for crowns, before any one gain the 
_ poſſeſſion of them, or afterwards, through the fears of 
him that would keep what he has gained, or the rage of 
thoſe who would wreſt it from him, is not ſo eafily de- 
cided. But commonwealths are leſs troubled with thoſe 
_ diſtempers. Women, children, or ſuch as are noto- 


. ouſly fooliſh or mad, are never advanced to the ſu- 


preme power. While the laws, and that diſcipline which 
nouriſhes virtue is in force, men of wiſdom and valour 
are never wanting; and every man deſires to give teſti- 
mony of his virtue, when he knows it will be rewarded 
with honour and power. If unworthy perſons creep 
into magiltracies, or are by miſtake any way preferred, 

their vices, for the moſt part, turn, to their own hurt. 
The ſtate cannot eaſily receive any great damage by the 


incapacity of one, who is not to continue in office above 


à year, and is uſually encompaſſed with thofe, who, 
having borne, or are aſpiring to the ſame, are by their 
virtue able to ſupply his defects, cannot hope for a re- 
ward from one unable to corrupt them, and are ſure of 
the favour of the ſenate and people to ſupport them in 
the defence of the public intereſt. As long as this good 

order continues, private quarrels are ſuppreſſed by the 

authority of the magiſtrate, or prove to be of little 
effect. Such as ariſe between the nobles and commons 
frequently produce good laws for the maintenance of 
liberty (as they did in Rome for above three hundred 
years after the expulſion of Tarquin) and almoſt ever 
terminate with little or no blood. Sometimes the errors 
of one or both parties are diſcovered by the diſcourſe 
of a wiſe and good man; and thoſe who have moſt vio- 
lently oppoſed one another become the beſt friends, 

every one joining to remove the evil that cauſes the di- 
viſion. When the ſenate and people of Rome ſeemed 

to be moſt furiouſly incenſed againſt each other, the 

creation of tribunes, communication of honours and 
marriages between the patrician and plebeian families, 
. „„ — * 9 or 
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or the mitigation of uſury, compoſed all. And theſe 
_ were not only harmlcſs things, but ſuch as gave oppor- 
tunities of correcting the defects that had been in the 
firlt conſtitution of the government, without which they 
could never have attained to the greatneſs, glory, and 
happineſs, they afterwards enjoyed. Such as had ſeen 
that people meeting in tumult, running through the 
city, crying out againſt the king, conſuls, ſenate, or 
decemviri, might have thought they would have filled 
all with blood and laughter; but no ſuch thing happened. 
They deſired no more than to take away the kingdom 
which Tarquin had wickedly uſurped; and never went 
about fo much as to puniſh one miniſter of the miſchiefs 
he had done, or to take away his goods, till, upon pre- 
tence of treating his Ambaſſadors by a new. treachery, 

had caſt the city into greater danger than ever. Though 
the decemviri had by the like villainies equally provoked 
the people, they were uſed with the like gentleneſs. 
Appius, Claudius, and Oppius having by voluntary 
death ſubſtracted themſelves. from public puniſhment, 
their collegues were only bamſhed *, and the magiſtra- 
cies of the city reduced to the former order, without 
the effuſion of more blood. They who contended for 
their juſt rights were ſatisfied with the recovery of them. 
Whereas ſuch as follow the impulſe of an unruly ambi- 
tion, never think themſelves ſafe, till they have de- 

ſtroyed all that ſeem able to diſturb them, and ſatiated 
their rage with the blood of their adverſaries. This 


makes as well as ſhews the difference between the tu- 


mults of Rome, or the ſeceſſion of the common people 


0 mount Aventine, and the battles of Lewes, Eveſham, _ 


St. Alban's,. Fowton, Hexham, Barnet, Tewkeibury, | 
155 Boſworth. It is vain to ſay theſe ought rather to be 


compared to thoſe of Pharſalia, Actium, or Philippi; . 


for when the laws of a commonwealth are aboliſhed, the 
name alſo ceaſes. Whatever is done by force or fraud 
10 jet up he intereſts and luſts of one man, in oppoſition 
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to the laws of his country, is purely and abſolutely mo. 
narchical. Whatever paſſed between Marius, Sylla, 
Cinna, Catiline, Cæſar, Pompey, Craſſus, Auguſtus, 
Antonius, and Lepidus, is to be imputed to the con- 
teſts that ariſe between competitors for monarchy, as 
well as thoſe that in the next age happened between 
Galba, Otho, Vitellius, and Velpaſian: or, which is 
worſe, whereas all men in commonwealths fight for 
themſelves, when their is occaſion, and, if they ſuc- 
ceed, enjoy the fruits of their victory, fo that even 
thoſe who remain of the vanquiſhed party partake of 
the liberty thereby eſtabliſhed, or the good laws there- 
upon made; ſuch as followed the enſigns of thoſe men, 
who ſought to ſet up themſelves, did, Tather like beaſts 
than men, hazard and ſuffer many unſpeakable evils to 
purchaſe miſery to themſelves and their poſterity, and 
to make one their maſter, who, increaſing in pride, ava- 
rice, and cruelty, was to be thrown down again with as 
much blood as he had been ſet up. © = 
| Theſe things, if 1 miſtake not, being in the laſt de- : 

gree evident, I may leave to our author all the advan- 
tages he can gain by his rhetorical deſcription of the 
DT tumults of Rome, „ when blood was in the market- 
places “ ſuckt up with ſponges, and the jakes ſtuffed 
s with carcaſes;” to which he may add the crimes of 
Sylla's life, and the miſeries of his death. But withal 
I defire to know, what number of ſponges were ſuffi- 
cient to ſuck up the blood of five hundred thouſand 
men in one day“, when the houſes of David and Jero- 


boam contended for the crown of Iſrael; what jakes 


were capacious enough to contain the carcaſes of thoſe 
that periſhed in the quarrels between the ſucceſſors of 
Alexander; the ſeveral competitors for the Roman em- 
pire ; or thoſe which have happened. in France, Spain, 
England, and other places upon the like occaſions ? If 
Sylla for ſome time atted as an abſolute monarch, it is 
no wonder that he died like one, or that God pu- 


niſhed L 


- Chron, ch. 137 v. 17. 
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niſhod him as Herod, Philip the fecond of Spain, 
and ſome others, deen the hand of his fellow ci- 
tizens had unjuſtly ſpared him. If, when he was be- 
come deteſtable to God and man, he became alſo mi- 
ſerable, his examples ought to deter others from the 
crimes, that are avenged by a power which none can 
eſcape, and to encourage thoſe who defend, or endea- 
vour to recover, their violated liberties, to att vigor- 
ouſly-in a cauſe, that God does evidently patronize. 
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1 0 U 0 H court- flatterers impute many evils 
| to popular governments they no way deſerve, 
I could not think any fo impudent as to lay corruption 
and venality to their charge, till I found it in our au- 
thor. They might in my opinion have taken theſe 
faults upon themſelves, ſince they certainly abound 
moit where bawds, whores, buffoons, players, {laves, 
and other baſe people, who are naturally mercenary, 
are moſt prevalent. And whoever would know whe- 
ther this — more frequently befal common wealths 
than monarchies, eſpecially if they are abſolute, need 

only to inquire, whether the Cornelii, Junu, Fabii, 
Valeri, Quintii, Curii, Fabricii, and others, who 

moſt prevailed in Rome alter the expulſion of the kings, 
= Sejanus, Macro, Narciſſus, Pallas, Icetus, Tigel- 
1inus, Vinius, Laco, Agrippina, Meſſallina, Lollia, 
Poppza, and the like, were moſt ſubject to thoſe bale 

vices; whether it were moſt ealy to corrupt one or 
two of thoſe villains and ſtrumpets, or the ſenates and 
people of Rome, Carthage, Athens, and Sparta; and 
whether that ſort of rabble had more power over the 
princes they lerved, than ſuch as moſt reſembled them 
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bas, while the popular government continued. It js 
in vain to ſay thoſe princes were wicked and vile; for 
many others are ſo likewiſe : and when the power is 
in the hands of one man, there can be no aſſurance he 
will not be like them. Nay, when the power is ſo 
placed, ill men will always find opportunities of com- 
paſſing their deſires. Bonus, cautus, optimus im- 
& perator venditur, ſaid Diocleſian . And though he 
vas no unwife man, yet that which principally induced 
him to renounce the empire, was the impoſſibility he 
found of defending himſelf againſt thoſe that were in 
credit with. him, who daily betrayed and fold him. 
They ſee with the eyes of other men, and cannot re- 
fiſt the frauds that are perpetually put upon them. An- 
toninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius ſeem to have been 
the beſt and wiſeſt of all the Roman emperors; but the 
two Fauſtina's had ſuch an aſcendency over them, as 
vas molt ſhameful to their perſons, and miſchievous 
to the empire, and the beſt men in it. Such as theſe 
may gain too much upon the affections of one man in 
the beft regulated government: but that could be of 
no great danger to the public, when many others, equal 
or much inferior to him in authority, are ready to op- 
poſe whatever he ſhould endeavour to promote by their 
impulſe. But there is no remedy when all depends 
upon the will of a ſingle perſon who is governed by 
them. There was more of acuteneſs and jeſt, than of 
ruth, in that ſaying of Themiſtocles, . his little 
* boy had more power than any man in Greece; for 
“ he governed his mother, ſhe him, he Athens, and 
« Athens Greece t.“ For he himſelf was found to 
7 little power, when for private paſſions and con- 
cernments he departed from the intereſt of the pub- 
tic. And the like have been found in all places chat : 
have been governed i in the like manner. 

Again, corruption vill always reign moſt, 8 
| thole who have the power's do moſt favour 1 it, where the 
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rewards of ſuch crimes are greateſt, eaſieſt, and moſt 
valued, and where the Wenn df them ! is leaſt 
feared. TY, 

1. We have already proved, that liberty cannot "be 
preſeryed, if the manners of the people are corrupted, 
nor abſolute monarchy introduced, if they are ſincere z 
which is ſufficient to ſhew, that thoſe who manage free 
governments ought always, to the utmoſt of their 

power, to oppole corruption, becauſe -otherwiſe both. 
they and their government muſt inevitably periſh ; and 
that, on the other hand, the abſolute monarch muſt en- 
deavour to introduce it, becauſe he cannot ſubſiſt 
Vithout it. It is alſo fo natural for all ſuch monarchs 
to place men in power, who pretend to love their per- 
ſons, and will depend upon their pleaſure, chat poſ. 
ſibly it would be hard to find one in the world, who has 
not le it the rule of his government ; and this is not 
5 only the way to corruption, but the moſt dangerous of 
all. For though a good man may love a good mo- 
narch, he will obey him only when he commands that 
which js juſt; and no one can engage himſelf blindly 
todo whatever he is commanded, without renouncing 
all virtue and religion; becauſe he knows not whether 
that which ſhall be commanded is conſiſtent with either, 
or directly contrary to the laws of God and man. But if 
| ſuch a monarch be evil, and his aftions ſuch as they 
are too often found to be, whoever bears an affettion to 
| him, and ſeconds his deſigns, declares himſelf an enemy 
do all that is good; and the advancement of ſuch men 
to power does not only introduce, foment, and increaſe 
corruption, but fortifies it in ſuch a manner, that with- 
out an entire renovation of that ſtate it cannot be 
removed. Ill men may poſſibly creep inta any go- 
vernment; but when the worlt are placed nearelt to 
the throne, and raiſed to honours for being ſo, they 
will with that force endeavour to draw all men to a con- 
formity of ſpirit with themſelves, that it can no other- 
viſe be prevented, than by deſtroying them, and the 
principle 1 in which * live. 
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2. Man naturally follows that which is good, or ſeems 
to him.to be ſo. Hence it is, that in well- governed 
ſtates, where a value is put upon virtue, 91 no one 
honoured, unleſs for ſuch qualities as are benefi- 
cial to the public, men are from the tendereſt years 
brought up in a belief, that nothing in this world de- 
ſerves to be ſought Aer but ſuch honours as are ac- 
de by virtuous actions. By this means virtue it- 
elf becomes popular, as in Sparta, Rome, and other 
places, where riches (which, with' the vanity that fol- 
| lows them, and the honours men give to them, are the 
root of all evil) were either totally baniſhed, or ſittle 
regarded. When no other advantage attended the 
—— riches, than the opportunity of living more 
ſumptuouſly or deliciouſſy, men of great ſpirits flighted 
them. When Ariſtippus told Diogenes, that if he 
would go to court, and flatter the tyrant, he need not 
ſeek his ſupper under a hedge, the philoſopher anſwered, 
that he who could content himſelf with ſuch a ſupper, - 
need not go to court, or flatter the tyrant“. Epami- 
nondas, Axiſtides, Phocion, and even the, Lacedemo- 


nian kings, found no inconvenience in poverty, while 


their virtue was honoured; and the richeſt princes in 
the world feared their vatour and power. It was not 
difficult for Curius 1, Fabricius, Quintius Cincinna- 

tus, or AÆmilius Paulus, to content themſelves with 
the narroweſt fortune, when it was no obſtacle to 


them in the purſuit of thoſe honours, which their 2 "0 


tues deſerved. It was in vain to think of bribing 
man who ſupped upon the coleworts of his own gar Be 
He could not be gained by gold, who did not think it 
neceſſary. He that could rife from the plough to the 
triumphal chariot, and contentedly return thither 
gain, could not be ache nd and he that OA 2 
| | Ys enſe 


Cum olera ei . A dixiſet, © fl Dionyf um adulare velles, : 
iſta non eſſes, imo, inquit, ſi tu iſta eſſe velles, non adulares Dionyſium.“ N 
Val. Max. I. 4, c. 3, $ 4. Hor. I. 1, Ep. 17, v. 13. Die. Lark, in vith 
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fenſe of his poverty to his executors, who found not 
_ wherewith to bury him, might leave Macedon and 
Greece to the pillage of his ſoldiers, without taking 
to himſelf any part of the booty. But when luxury 
was brought into faſhion, and they came to be honour- 
ed who lived magnificently, though they had in them- 
ſelves no qualities to diſtinguiſh them from the baſeſt 
of ſlaves, the moſt virtuous men verè expoſed to ſcorn 
if they were poor; and that poverty, which had been 

the mother and nurſe of their virtue, grew inſupport- 
able. The poet well underſtood what —_ ta change 
had en, the world, who laid, | 


ce Nullum crimen abeſt, faſcinuſque libidinis, ex duo 8 
-W e Romana pern ö i 


: When riches orew to be neceſſary, the 8 of them, 
Which is the ſpring of all miſchief, followed, They, 
who could not obtain honours, by the nobleſt actions, 
were obliged to get wealth to purchaſe them from 
whores and villains, who expoſed them to ſale. And 
when they were once entered into this track, they ſoon 
learned the vices of thoſe from whom taey had received 
| their preferment, and to delight in the ways that had 
brought them to it. When they were come to this, 
nothing could ſtop them: all thought and remembrance 
of good was extinguiſhed, They, who had bought 
the commands of armies or provinces from Icetus 
or Narciſſus, fought only how to draw money from 
chem, to enable them to purchaſe higher dignities, or 
gain a more aſſured protection from choſe patrons. 


| This brought the government of the world under a 


| O 
moſt infamous traffic, and the treaſures ariſing from it 


were, for the moſt part, diſſipated by worſe vices than 


che rapine, violence, and fraud, with which they had 


been gotten. The authors of thoſe crimes had nothing 
| Jeit 
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Jeft but their crimes, and the neceſſity of committing 
more, through the indigence into which they were 
plunged by the extravagance of their expences. Theſe 
things are inſeparable from the life of a courtier. For 
as ſervile natures are guided rather by ſenſe than reaſon, 
ſuch as addict themſelves to the ſervice of courts, find 
no other conſolation in their miſery, than what they 
receive from fenſual pleaſures, or ſuch vanities as they 
put a value upon; and have no other care than to get 
money for their ſupply, by begging, ſtealing, bribing, 
and other infamous practices. Their offices are more 
or leſs eſteemed, according to the opportunities they 
afford for the exerciſe of their virtues; and no man 
feeks them for any other end than for gain, nor takes 
any other way, than that which conduces to it. The 
_ uſual means of attaining them are, by obſerving the 
prince's humour, flattering his vices, ſerving him in 
his pleaſures, fomenting his paſſions, and by advancing 

His worſt deſigns, to create an opinion in him, that the 
love his perſon and are entirely addicted to his will. 
When -valour, induſtry, and wiſdom, advanced men 
to offices, it was no eaſy matter for a man to perſuade 
the ſenate he had fuch qualities as were required, if he 
had them not. But when princes ſeek only ſuch as 
love them, and will do what they command, it is eaſy 
to impole upon them; and becauſe none that are good 0 
will obey them, when they command that which is not 
ſo, they are always encompaſſed by the worſt. Toſe 
who follow them only for reward are molt liberal. in 
profeſſing aftettion to them, and by theſe means riſe to 
places of authority and power, The fountain being 
thus corrupted, nothing that is pure can come from it, . 
Theſe mercenary wretches having the management of 

affairs, juſtice and honours are ſet at a price, and tlie 
molt lucrative traffic in the world is thereby cltabliſhed, 
Eutropius, when he was a ſlave, uſed to pick pockets 
and locks; but being made a miniſter, he fold citics, 
armics, | 
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armies, and provinces “. And ſome have undertaken 
to give probable reaſons to believe, that Pallas, one of 
Claudius manumiſed ſlaves, by theſe means brought 

together more wealth in fix years, than all the Roman 
dictators and conſuls had done from the expulſion of 
the kings to their paſſage into Aſia, The reft walked 
in the ſame way, uſed the ſame arts, and many of them 
| ſucceeded in the ſame manner. Their riches conſiſted 
not of ſpoils taken from enemies, bnt were the bale 
product of their own corruption. They valued no- 
thing but money. Thoſe who would bribe them were 
ſure to be advanced to the higheſt offices, and, what- 
ever they did, feared no puniſhment. Like effects will 
ever proceed from the like cauſes. When vanity, 
luxury, and prodigality are in faſhion, the deſire of 
riches muſt neceſſarily increaſe in proportion to them; 
and when the power is in the hands of baſe mercenary 
perſons, they will always (to uſe the courtiers phraſe} 
make as much profit of their places as they can. Not 
only matters of favour, bat of juſtice too, will be ex- 
poſed to ſale; and no way will be open to honours or 
magiſtracies, but by paying largely for them. He 
that gets an office by theſe means, will not execute it 
gratis: he thinks he may ſell what he has bought; and 
would not have entered by corrupt ways, if he had not 
intended to deal corruptly, Nay, if a well-meaning man 
thould ſuffer himſelf to be ſo far carried away by the 
ſtream of a prevailing cuſtom, as to purchaſe honours 
of ſuch villains, be would be obliged to continue in 
the ſame courſe, that he might gain riches to procure _ 
| the continuance of his benefattor's protection, or to 
Y obtain the favour of duch as adi + to ſucceed hem. 
. The 
* Quid nero. os ſecuiſſe] juvat? vis nulla cruen:am 
Caſtrat avaritiam: parvis exercita furtis, 
Que vaſtare penu m negledtaque ſueverat arce 
Clauftra remoliri, nunc ubiora repina LD 
Peccar in orbe manus: quicquid ſe Tygris ab Ress 5 
Dividit, hoc certa propenrt merce locandum _ 
| Iaſtitor mper:, caupo famoſus honorum. 
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The corruption, thus beginning in the head, muſt ne. 


ceſſarily diffuſe itlelf into all the members of the com- 
monwealth. Or, if any one, (which is not to be ex- 
pected) after having been guilty of one villainy; ſhould 
reſolve to commit no more, it could have no other 
effect than to bring him to ruin; and he being taken 


away, all things would return to their former channel. 


_* Beſides this, whoever deſires to advance himſelf muſt 
uſe ſuch means as are ſuitable to the time in which he 


lives, and the humour of the perſons with whom he is 


to deal. It had been as abſurd for any man void of 


merit to ſet himſelf. up againſt Junius Brutus, Cincin- 
natus, Papirius Curſor, Camillus, Fabius Maximus, 


or Scipio; and by bribing the ſenate and people of 


Rome, think to be'choſen captain againſt the Tarquins, 
Tuſcans, Latins, Samnites, Gauls, or Carthaginians, 
zs for the moſt virtuous men, by the moſt certain proofs - 
bol their wiſdom, experience, integrity, and valour, to 
expect advancement from Caligula, Claudius, and 
Nero, or the lewd wretches that governed them. They 
hated and feared all thoſe that excelled in virtue; and 

| » ſetting themlelves to deſtroy the beſt for being the beſt, 
they placed the ſtrength of the government in the 


hands of the worſt, which produced the effects before- 
mentioned. This ſeems to have been fo well known, 


that no man pretended to be great at court, but thoſe 
who had caſt off all thoughts of honour and common 
honeſty. «4 Revertar cum leno, meretrix, ſcurra, ci- 


nadus ero,” ſaid one who ſaw what manners prevailed 


there; and wherever they do prevail, ſuch as will riſe 
muſt render themſelves conformable in all corruption 
and venality. And it may be obſerved, that a noble 
. perſon now living among us, who is a great enemy to 
| bribery, was turned out of a conſiderable office, as a 


ſcandal to the court; for, ſaid the principal miniſter, 


he will make no profit of his place, and by that means 


Ir 


_ caſts a ſcandal upon thoſe that do, 
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ik any man ſay, this is not generally the fate of afl 
courts, I confeſs it; and that, if the prince be juſt, 
virtuous, wiſe, of great ſpirit, and not pretending to 
be abſolute, he may chooſe fuch men as are not mer- 
cenary, or take ſuck a courſe as may render it hard for 

them to deſerve bribes, or preſerve themſelves from 
puniſhment, if they ſhould defle& upon his intention. 
A prince of this age, ſpeaking familiarly with ſome _ 
great men about him, ſaid, he had heard much of vaſt 
gains made by thoſe who were near to princes; and 5 
aſked, if they made the like? One of them anſwered, 
that they were as willing as others to get ſomething, but 
that no man would give them a farthing; for, every 
one finding a free admittance to his majeſty, no man 
needed a ſolicitor. And it was no leſs known, that 
he did of himſelf grant thoſe things that were juſt, than 
that none of them had ſo much credit as to promote 
ſuch as were not ſo. I will not ſay ſuch a king is a 
phenix: perhaps more than one may be found in an 
age; but they are certainly rare; and, all that is good 
in their government procecding from the excellency 
of their perſonal virtues, it muſt fail, when that virtue 
fails, which was the root of it. Experience ſhews, 
how little we can rely upon ſuch a help; for, where 
crowns are hereditary, children ſeldom prove like 
their fathers; and fuch as are elective have allo their 
defects. Many ſeem to be modeſt and innocent in 
private fortunes, who prove corrupt and vicious, when 
they are raiſed to power. The violence, ſpite, and 
malice of Saul was never diſcovered, till the people 
had placed him on the throne. But where the govern- 
ment is abſolute, or the prince endeavours to make it 
Jo, this integrity can never be found: he will always 
ſeek ſuch as are content to depend upon his will; which 
being always unruly, good men will never comply; ill 
men will be paid for it; and that opens a gap to all 
manner of corruption, Something like this may befal 
regular monarchies, or popular governments. They 
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who are placed in the principal offices of truſt may be 
treacherous; and when they are fo, they will always, 
by theſe means, ſeek to gain partiſans and dependents 
upon themſelves. Their deſigns being corrupt, they 
muſt be carried on by corruption; but ſuch as would 
ſupport monarchy in its regularity, or popular govern- 
ments, muſt oppoſe it, or be deſtroyed by it. And 
nothing can better manifeſt how far reſolute monarchies 
are more ſubject to this venality and corruption than 
the regular and popular governments, than that they 
are rooted in the principle of the one, which cannot 
ſubſiſt without them; and are ſo contrary to the others, 
. that they mult certainly periſh, unleſs they defend them: 

— a rr Eg 

If any man be ſo far of another opinion, as to be- 
lieve, that Brutus, Camillus, Scipio, Fabius, Hanni- 
bal, Pericles, Ariſtides, Ageſilaus, Epaminondas, or 
Pelopidas, were as calily corrupted as Sejanus, Tigel- 
linus, Vinius, or Laco; that the ſenate and people of 
Rome, Carthage, Athens, Sparta or Thebes, were to 
be bought at as eaſy rates as one profligate villain, a 
| flave, a eunuch, or a whore; or though it was not in 
former ages, yet it is ſo now; he may be pleaſed to con- 
ſider, by what means men now riſe to places of judica- 
ture, church preferment, or any offices of truſt, ho- 

. nour, or profit, under thoſe monarchies which we know, 
that either are or would be abſolute. Let him examine 
how all the offices of juſtice are now diſpoſed of in 
France; how Mazarin came to be advanced; what 
traffic he made of abbies and biſhopricks, and what 
treaſures he gained by theſe means; whether the like 
has not continued ſince his death, and as a laudable 
example been tranſmitted to us ſince his majeſty's happy 
reſtoration; whether bawds, whores, thieves, buffoons, 
paraſites, and ſuch vile wretches as are naturally mer- 
cenary, have not more power at Whitehall, Verſailles, 
the Vatican, and the Eſcurial, than in Venice, Amſter- 
dam, and Switzerland; whether Hyde, n 
V „ Danby; 
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| Danby, their graces of Cleveland and Portſmouth, 
Sunderland, Jenkins, or Chiffinch, could probably have 
attained ſuck power as they, have had among us, if it 
had been diſpoſed of by the ſuffrages of the parliament 
and people; or laſtly, whether ſuch as know only how 
to work upon the perſonal vices of a man, have more 


influence upon one who happens to be born in a reign- 


ing family, or upon a ſenate conſiſting of men choſen 
for their virtues and * or the whole body of a 
Hato... 
But if he, who poſſeſſes or affefts an abſolute power, 
be by his intereſt led to introduce that corruption, 
which the people, ſenate, and magiſtrates, who uphold 
0 popular governments, abhor, as that which threatens ' 
them with deſtruction; if the example, arts, and means 
uſed by him and his dependents, be of wonderful effi- 
cacy towards the mntroduttion of it; if nothing but an 
admirable virtue, which can hardly be in one that en- 
joys or deſires ſuch a power, can divert him from that 
deſign; and if ſuch virtue never did, nor probably ever 
will continue long in any one family, we cannot ra- 
tionally believe there ever was a race of men inveſted 
vith, or poſſeſſing ſuch a power; or that there will ever 


be any who have not, and will not endeavour to in- 


troduce that corruption, which is ſo neceſſary to the 
defence of their perſons, and moſt important concern- 


ments, and certainly accompliſh their n W un · 


lels * are u or removed. 
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Civil Tena and Wars. ans] wont; the great Evils that. + 


% Nations. 


1 dur "FE for kin,” fays our author, « and 1 
„that a man hath, will he give for his life.” 
And lince i it was neceſſary to grace his book with ſome 
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ſcriptural phraſes, none could be fitter for that purpoſe 


than thoſe that were ſpoken by the devil“. But the 
will be of little uſe to him. For though I ſhould lo 


far recede from truth, as to avow thoſe words to be 


true, I might ſafely deny the concluſions he draws from 
them, that thoſe are the worſt governments, under 


& which moſt men are ſlain; or that more are ſlain in 
“% popular governments, than in abſolute monarchies.“ 
For, having proved that all the wars and tumults, 


that have happened in, commonwealths, have never 
produced ſuch ſlaughters as were brought upon the em- 


pires of Macedon and Rome, or the kingdoms of | 
IIrael, Judah, France, Spain, Scotland, or England, g 


by conteſts between ſeveral competitors for thoſe 
crowns; if tumult, war, and ſlaughter, be the point 
in queſtion, thoſe are the worſt of all governments, 
where they have been moſt frequent and cruel. But 


though theſe are terrible ſcourges, I deny that govern- 
ment to be ſimply the worſt, which has moſt of them. 


It is ill, that men ſhould kill one another in ſeditions, 
tumults, and wars; but it is worſt, to bring nations to 


ſuch miſery, weakneſs, and baſeneſs, as to have neither 


ſtrength nor courage to contend for any thing; to have 


left nothing worth defending, and to give the name of 
peace to deſolation. I take Greece to have been happy 


and glorious, when it was full of populous cities, {lou- 


riſhing in all the arts that deſerve praiſe among men; 
when they were, courted and feared by the greateſt 
kings, and never aſſaulted by any but to his own loſs 
and confuſion; when Babylon and Suſa trembled at 


the motion of their arms; and their valour, exerciſed 
in thoſe wars and tumults, which our author looks 
upon as the greateſt evils, was raiſed to ſuch a power, 


that nothing upon earth was found able to reſiſt them. 


And I think it now miſerable, when peace reigns 
within their empty walls, and the poor remains of thote 


exhauſted nations, ſheltering themſelves under the 


ruins of deſolated cities, have neither any thing that 
nn Mem ©. deferves 
dee the dialogue between Satan and the Lord. Job, c. 2. 
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deſerves to be diſputed among them, nor ſpirit or 


| force to repel the injuries they daily ſuffer from a 
: proud and inſupportable maſter. 


The like may be ſaid of Italy. Whilſt it was in- 


| habited by nations governing themſelves by their own 


will, they fell ſometimes into domeſtic ſeditions, and 


35 bad frequent wars with their neighbours. When they 
were free, they loved their country, and were always 


ready to fight in its defence. Such as ſucceeded well, 


increaſed in vigour and power; and even thoſe which : 

vere the moſt unfortunate in one age, found means to 
repair their greateſt loſſes, if their government conti- 
nued. While they had a property in their goods, they 


would not ſuffer the country to be invaded, fince they 


knew they could have none, if it were loſt. . This ave 
occaſion to wars and tumults; but it ſharpened their 


courage, kept up a good diſcipline, and the nations 
that-were molt exerciſed by them, always increaſed in 


| power and number; ſo that no country ſeems ever to 
have been of greater ſtrength than Italy was, when _ 
Hannibal invaded it: and after his defeat, the reſt 


of the world was not able to reſiſt their valour and 


power. They ſometimes killed one another; but their 
enemies never got any thing but burying- places within 

their territories. All things are now brought into a 
very different method by the bleſſed governments the 


are under. The fatherly care of the king of Spain, 


the pope, and other princes, has eſtabliſhed peace 
among them. We have not in many ages heard of any 
ſedition among the Latins, Sabines, Volſci, Equi, 
Samnites, or others. The thin, half-ſtarved inhabi- 


tants of walls ſupported by ivy fear neither popular | 


tumults, nor foreign alarms; and their ſleep is only 
interrupted by hunger, the cries of their children, or 
dhe howling of wolves. Inſtead. of many turbulent, 


contentious cities, they have a few ſcattered, filent 


cottages; and the fierceneſs of thoſe nations is fo _ 


tempered, that every raſcally collettor of taxes extorts, 
es ” without 5 


( 148 ) 
without fear, from every man, that which mould be 
the nouriſhment of his family. And if any of thoſe 
Countries are free from thele pernicious vermin, it is 
through the extremity of their poverty. Even in Rome 
a man may be circumvented by the fraud of a prieſt, 
- or poiſoned by one 'who would have his eſtate, wife, 
whore, or child; but nothing is done that looks like 
tumult or violence. The governors do as little fear 
Gracchus as Hannibal; and inſtead of wearying their 
ſubjects in wars, they only ſeek, by perverted: laws, 
corrupt judges, falſe witneſſes, and vexatious ſuits, to 


cheat them of their money and inheritance. This is 


the belt part of their condition. Where theſe arts are 

| uſed, there are men, and they have ſomething to loſe; 

but bor the molt part the lands he waſte; and they, who | 
were formerly troubled with the diſorders incident to 
populous cities, now enjoy the e and peaceable 


eſtate of a wilderneſs. 


It vere an endleſs work to mention all the places, 
where this peaccablc ſolitude has been introduced by 
| abſolute monarchy. But popular and regular govern- 
ments have always applied themſelves to increaſe the 
number, ſtrength, power, riches, and courage of their 


people, by providing comfortable ways of ſubſiſtence 


for their own citizens, inviting ſtrangers, and inſpiring 
them all with ſuch love for their country, that every 
man might look upon the public cauſe as his own, and 
be always ready to defend it. This may ſometimes 
give occaſion to tumults and wars, as the moſt vigorous 
bodies may fall into diſtempers. When every one is 
ſolicitous for the public, there may be difference of 
opinion; and ſome, by miſtaking the way, may bring 
2 when they intend profit: but unleſs a tyrant do 

ariſe, and deſtroy the government, which is the root of 
their felicity; or they ſhould be averwhelmed by the 
_ irreſiſtible power of a virtue or fortune greater than 
their own, they ſoon recover, and, me the moſt Ps 
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riſe up in greater glory and proſperity than before. 


This was feen in the commonwealths of Greece and 
Italy, which for this reaſon were juſtly called nurſeries 


of virtue, and their magiſtrates preſervers of men. 
Whereas our author's peace-making monarchs can de- 


ſerve no better title than that ot encmies and deſtroy ers 5 


of mankind, | 
I cannot think him in earneſt, en he exaggorates 
Sy Has cruelties, as a proof, that the miſchiefs ſuffered 
under free ſtates are more univerſal, than under kings 
and tyrants, for there never was a tyrant in the world, | 
if he was not one; though through wearineſs, nfirmity : 
of body, fear, or perhaps the horror of his own wicked- 
neſs, he at length reſigned his power: but the evil had 


taken root ſo deep, that it could not be removed. 
There was nothing of liberty remaining in Rome. The 
laws were overthrown by the violence of the ſword. 


The remaining conteſt was, who mould be lord. And 


tere is no reaſon to believe, that if Pompey had gained 


the battle of Pharlatia, he would have made a more 


modeſt uſe of his victory than Cæſar did; or that Rome 


would have been more happy under him than under ow 


other. His cauſe was more plauſible, becauſe the ſenate 
followed him, and Czlar was the invader; but be w 18 5 
no better in his perſon, and his deſigns ſeem to have 


been the lame. He had been long before “ ſuarum 


00 legum autor ac fubverſor*.” He gave the beginning : 
5.0 3 lirſt triumvirate; and it were 


He, who had been infolent when he was not come to 
the higheſt pitch of fortune, would have proved 8 


Olly to think, chat 


rate if ſucceſs had put all into his hands. The 


ceedings of Marius, Cinna, Catiline, Octavius, ar, 1 
Antonius, were all of the ſame nature. No laws were 
obſerved; no public good intended; the ambition of 
Private perſons reigned; and whateyer was done by 


'L ff. them, 


* Gn; Pompein 1s tertium conſul corrigendis moribus Alec we et gra- 
vior remediis quain delicta erant, ſuarumque legum addtor idem ac 1ub- 


| verlor, quæ armis tucbatur, armis amiſi:. Tacit. Ann. 1, 3, J. 28. 
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china, or for their intereſts, can no more he applied to 


popular, ariſtocratical, or mixed governments, nan the 
| furies of * and N era. 


FRET. xi. 


The Miſchiefs and Cruelties proceeding from T1 yranmy are 


greater than any, that c. can come fee popular or mixed 
Governments. 


TT: is now time to examine the W FE our t author't 
general maxims. „ The cruelty,” ſays he, “ of a 
« tyrant extends ordinarily no farther than to ſome 
“ particular men that offend him, and not to the whole 
kingdom. It is truly faid by his late majeſty king 
0 * a king can never be ſo notoriouſly vicious, 
& but he will generally favour juſtice, and maintain 
ſome order: except in particular caſes, wherein his 
* inordinate Juſts may carry him away. Even the cruel | 
„ Domitian, Dionyſus the tyrant, and many others, 
« are commended by hiſtorians as great obſervers of 
“ juſtice.” It may be ſaid of popular governments, 
N that, though a people through error do ſometimes hurt 
a private perſon, and that may poſſibly reſult to the 
public damage, becauſe the man that is offended or 
deſtroyed might have been uſeful to the ſociety, they 
never do it otherwiſe than by error. For, having the 
government in themſelves, whatever is prejudicial to 
it, is ſo to them; and if they ruin it, they ruin them 
| ſelves: which no man ever did willingly and knowingly. | 
In abſolute monarchies the matter is quite otherwile. 
A prince that ſets up an intereſt in himſelf becomes an 
enemy to the public. In following his own luſts he 
_ offends all, except a few of his corrupt creatures, by 
whoſe help he oppreſſes others with a yoke they are un- 
willing to bear, and thereby incurs the univerſal hatred. 
This hatred ie s always proportionable to the injuries 00 
5 ceive 
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ved, which being extreme, that muſt be ſo too; and 

every people being powerful in compariſon to the prince 

that governs, he will always fear thoſe that hate him, 

and always hate thoſe he fears. When Luigi Farnele, . 

firſt duke of Parma, had by his tyranny incenſed the 

people of that ſmall city, their hatred was not leſs 
mortal to him than that of the whole empire had been to 

| Nero; and as the one burned Rome, the other would 

have deſtroyed Parma, if he had not been prevented. 

The like has been, and will be every where, inaſmuch 
as every man endeavours to deſtroy thoſe he hates and 
fears; and the greatneſs of the danger often drives this 
fear to rage and madneſs*. For this reaſon Caligula 
withed but one neck to all the people; and Nero 
triumphed over the burning city, thinking by that ruin 
he had prevented his own danger. 1 know not who the 
good authors are that commend Domitian for his wo : 

Tacitus calls him “ principem virtutibus infenſum ;“ 
and) it is hard to find out how ſuch a man can be an 
obſerver of juſtice, unleſs it be juſt, that whoever res - 

to be virtuous under a vicious and baſe prince ſhould 

1 deſtroyed. Another author of the {ame time, peak 

ing of him, does not ſay he was unjuſt, but gives us 
reaſon to think that he was ſo, unlels it were juſt for 
him, who had a power over the belt part of the world, 
to deſtroy it; and that he, who by his cruelty had 
brought it tothe laſt gaſp, would have finiſhed the work, 

if his rage had not been extinguiſhed t. 

___ Grotius was never accuſed of ating hardly wah 
kings, or laying too much weight upon imaginary caſes; 
nevertheleſs, among other reaſons, that, in his opinion, 
- juſtify 299" age 15 ee arms againſt their princes, he 


oges: this, 0 e immanem ſavitiam,“ and 
. 14 3 e a 
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+ Cum | jam ſcmianimum laceraret Flavius orbem | 
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c quando rex in populi exitium fertur ;“ inaſmuch as 


it is “ contrary to, and inconſiſtent with the ends for 


„ which governments are inſtituted :” which were moſt | 
impertinent, if no ſuch thing could be; for-that which 
is not can have no effect. There are therefore princes 
who ſeek the deſtruction of their people, or none could 

be jultly oppoled on that account. 


If king James was of another opinion, I ei will 


the courle of his government had becn ted to it. 
When he ſaid, that whilſt he bad the power of making 


judges and biſhops, he would make that to be law and 
golpel, which belt pleaſed him, and filled thoſe places 


with ſuch as turned both according to his will and inte- 


reſts, I muſt think, that by overthrowing juſtice, which 


is the rule of civil and moral action, and perverting 


the goſpel, which is the light of the ſpiritual man, be 
left nothing unattempted that he durſt attempt, by which 


| he might bring the moſt extenſive and umverlal evils | 
upon our nation that any can ſuffer. This would Rand 
good, though princes never erred, unleſs they were 
tranſported with ſome «+ inordinate Juſts :” for it is hard 
to find one that does not live in the perpetual power 


of them, They are naturally ſubject to the impulle of 
ſuch appetites as well as others, and whatever evil 
reigns in their nature is fomented by education. It is 


the handle by which their flatterers lead them: and he 
that diſcovers to what vice a prince is molt inclined, is 


ſure to govern him by rendering himſelf ſubſervient. 


In this conſiſts the chief art of a courtier; and by 
' theſe means it comes to paſs, that ſuch luſts, as in pri- 
vate men are curbed by fear, do not only rage as ina 
wild beaſt, but are perpetually inflamed by the malice _ 
ok their own ſervants. Their hatred to the laws of 


God or men, that might reſtrain them, increaſes in pro- 


portion with their vices, or their fears of being puniihed m_ 


for 


Ait Barclaius amitti regnum, b rex vers heſtili animo in totius populi 
exitium feratur: quod co: cedo ; conſiſtere enim ſimul non poſſunt volun: as 
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for them. When they are come to this, they can fot 


no limits\to their fury; and there is no extravagance 


into which they do not frequently fall. But many of 


them do not expect theſe violent motives : the perver- 


ſity of their own nature carries them to the extremities 
ok evil. They hate virtue for its own lake, and virtu- 
ous men for being moſt unlike themfelves. For as the 


riches, power, number, or courage, of our friends, is 


for our advantage, and that of our enemies threaten | 
us with ruin, thoſe princes only can reaſonably believe 


the ſtrength of their ſubjetts beneficial to them, who go- 


vern ſo as to be aſſured of their affetction, arid that 


their ſtrength will be employed for them. But thoſe 
who know they are, or deſerve to be hated, cannot 
but think it will be employed. againſt them, and always 
ſeek to diminiſh that which creates their danger. This 


mult certainly befal as many as are lewd, fooliſh; neg-. 

ligent, imprudent, cowardly, wicked, vicious, or any 
way unworthy the places they obtain: for their reign is 

a perpetual exerciſe of the moſt extreme and ruinous 


injuſtice. Every man, who follows an honeſt intereſt, 


Js prejudiced ; every one who finds the power that was 


| ordained for his good, to be turned to his hurt, will be 


angry, and hate Rim that does it. If the people be of 


uncorrupted manners, this hatred will be univerſal, 


becauſe every one of them deſires that which is aſt. 
If compoled of good and evil, the firſt will alway's be 
averle to the evil. government, and the others endea- 


vouring to uphold it, the ſafety of the prince mult de- 


pend upon the prevalence of either Party. If the beſt 
| prove to be the ſtrongeſt, he muſt periſh. And know- 
ing himſelf to be ſupported only by the worſt, he will 


always deſtroy as many of his enemies as be can; 


weaken thoſe that remain; enrich his creatures with . 
their ſpoils and confiſcations; by fraud and rapine ac 


. cumulate treaſures to increaſe the number of his party, 
and advance them into all places of power and truſt, 
that by their alliſtance he may cruſh his adverſaries; 
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and every man is accounted his adverſary who has ei. 
ther eſtate, honour, virtue, or reputation. This natu- 
rally caſts all the power into the hands of thoſe- who 
have no ſuch dangerous qualities, nor any thing to re- 
commend them, but an abſolute refignation of them- 
ſelves to do whatever they are commanded. Theſe 
men having neither will or knowledge to do good, as 
ſoon as they come to be in power, juſtice. is perverted, 
military diſcipline neglected, the public treaſures ex- 
hauſted, new projects invented to raiſe more; and the 
prince's wants daily increaſing, tarough their 1gnorance, 
negligence, or deceit, there is no end of their devices 
and tricks to gain ſupplies. To this end, ſwarms of 
ſpies, informers, and falſe witneſſes, are ſent Out to cir- 
cumvent the richeſt and moſt eminent men; the tribu- 
nals are filled with court-paraſites of profligate conſci- 
ences, fortunes, and reputation, that no man may ef- 
cape who is brought before them. If crimes are want- 
ing, the diligence of well-choſen officers and proſecu- 
tors, with the favour of the judges, ſupply all defects; 
the law is made a ſnare, virtue ſuppreſſed, vice foment- 
ed, and, in a ſhort time, honeſty and knavery, ſobricty 
and lewdueſs, virtue and vice, become badges of the 
ſeveral factions; and every man's converlation and 
manners ſhewing to what pariy he 1s additted, the prince 
who makes himſelf the head of the worſt muſt favour 


- them to the overthrow of the beſt: which is ſo ſtraight 


a way to an univerſal ruin, that no ſtate can prevent It; 
unleſs that courſe be interrupted. — | 
Thele things conſidered, no general judgment can be 
made of a magiltrate's counſels, from his name or duty. 
He that is juſt, and become grateful to the people by : 
doing good, will find his own honour and ſecurity Wn” 
increafing their number, riches, virtue, and power. If 
on the other ſide, by doing evil, he has drawn upon 
himſelf the public hatred, he will always endeavour to 
take from them the power of doing him any hurt, by 
bringing them into the utmoſt weaknels, poverty, and 
-balenels | 
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baſeneſs. And whoever would know whether any par- 
ticular prince deſires to increaſe or deſtroy the bodies 
and goods of his ſubjefts, muſt examine whether his 
government be ſuch as renders him grateful or odious 
to them; and whether he purſues the public intereſt, 
or, for the advancement of his own authority, ſets up 
one in himſelf contrary to that of his people, which can 
never befal a popular government; and conſequently, 
no miſchicf equal to it can be produced by any ſuch, 
unleſs ſomething can be imagined | worſe than corrup- 
tion and deſtruction, 


. XIV. 


5 Fl Monarchy cannot be well s hf the Powers of 5 
. the Monarch are limited by Law. 


"HIS is ſo plain, that all nations who 1850 added . 
freely have ſome way or other endeavoured to 
4 the defects, or reſtrain the vices of their ſu- 
preme magiſtrates; and thoſe among them deſerve moſt 
praiſe, who, by appointing means adequate to ſo great 
a work, have taken care that it might be eaſily and ſafe- 
I accompliſhed, Such nations have always flouriſhed 
in virtue, power, glory, and happineſs, while thoſe 
who wanted their wiſdom have ſuffered all manner of 
calamities by the weakneſs and injuſtice of their princes, 
or have had their hands perpetually in blood to preſerve 
themſelves from their fury, We need no better ex- 
ample of the firſt, than that of the Spartans, who, by 


_ appointing ſuch Tanks to the power of their kings as 


could hardly be tranſgreſſed, continued many ages in 
great union with them, and were never troubled with 

Civil tumults. The like may be ſaid of the Romans, 
from the expulſion of the Tar "quins, till they overthrew 

their own orders, by continuing Marius for five years 
in the conſulate, w hereas che laws did not permit a man 
o 


E 
to hold the ſame office two years together ; and when 
that rule was broken, their own magiſtrates g grew too 
ſtrong for them, and ſubverted the commonwealth. 
When this was done, and: the power came into the 
hands of one man, all manner of evils and calamitics 
broke in like a flood. It is bard to judge, whether 
the milchiefs he did, or thoſe he falllted- were the 
greater. He, who ſet up h:mſelf-to be lord of the 
world, was like a beaſt crowned for the ſlaughter, 
and his greatneſs was the fore-runner of his ruin. By 
this means ſome of thoſe, who ſeem not to have been 


naturally prone to evil, were by their fears put upon 


all, and it is not yet time for ſuch as trea 


ſuch courſes to preſerve themſelves, as being rightly 
eſtimated, were worſe than the death they apprehended. 
- "TL RE-1O much celebrated Conſtantine the Great died no 
leſs polluted with the blood of his neareſt relations and 
friends, than Nero hi:aſelf. But no place can ſhew a 
more lively picture of this, than the kingdoms of Gra- 
nada, and others poſſeſſed by the Moors in Spain ; 
| where, there being neither ſenate, nor aſſemblies of the 
nobility and people, to reſtrain the violence and fury 
of their kings, they had no other way than to Kill 
them, when their vices became inſupportable ; which 
happening for the moſt part, they were almoit all mur- 
dered: and things were brought to ſuch an extremity, | 
that no man would accept a crown, except he who had 
neither birth nor virtue to deſerve it“. 
If it be laid, that kings have now found out more 
caſy ways of doing what they pleaſe, and ſecuring 
| themſelves, I anſwer, that they have not proved ſo to 
I. in the ſame 
ſteps to boaſt of their ſucceſs. Many have fallen when 
they thought their deſigns accompliſhed ; and no man, 
as long as he hves, can reaſonahly aſſure bimſelf the 
like ſhall not befal him. But if in this corrupted age, 
the treachery and perjury of princes be more common 
1 than formerly, and the number of thoſe, who are 
| brought 
RO Red. Hiſpanicis, | 


E 
brought to delight! in the rewards of injuſtice, be fo in- 
creaſed, that their parties are ſtronger than formerly, 
this rather ſhews, that the balance of power is broken, 
or hard to be kept up, than that there ought to be none; 
and it is difficult fu: any man, without the ſpirit of 
prophecy, to tell what this will produce. W bile the 
ancient conſtitutions of our northern kingdoms remain- 
ed entire, ſuch as conteſted with their princes ſought 
only to reform the governments, and by redreſſing 
what was amils, to reduce them to their firſt principles; 
but they may not perhaps be ſo modeſt, when they ſee 
the very nature of their government changed, and the 
foundations overthrown. I am not ſure that they, who 
were well pleaſed with a moderate monarchy, will ſub- 
mit to one that is abſolute ; and it is not improbable, 

but that when men ſee there is no medium between ty 
ranny and popularity, they who would have been con- 
tented with the reformation of their government may 
proceed farther, and have recourſe to force, when 
there is no help in the law. This will be a hard work 
in thoſe places where virtue is wholly aboliſhed; but 
the difficulty will lie on the other fide, if any ſparks of 
that remain. If vice and corruption prevail, liberty 
Cannot ſubſiſt; but if virtue have the advantage, arbi- 
trary power cannot be eſtabliſhed. Thoſe who boaſt of 
their loyalty, and think they give teſtimonies of it, 
when they addict themſelves to the will of one man, 
though contrary to the law from whence that quality is 
derived, may conſider, that by putting their maſters 
upon illegal courſes they certainly make them the worſt 
ok men, aud bring them into danger of being alſo the 
molt miſerable. Few or no good princes have fallen 
into diſaſters, unleſs through an extremity of corrup- 
tion introduced by the molt wicked; and cannot pro- 
perly be called unhappy, if they periſhed | in their inno- 
cence ; ſince the bitterneſs of death is affuaged by the 
tears of a loving people, the aſſurance of a glorious me- 
mory, and che quiet of a well latished mind, But of 
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_ thoſe who have abandoned themſelves to all manner of 
vice, followed the impulfe of their own fury, and ſet 

themſelves to deſtroy the beſt men for oppoſing their 
pernicious deſigns, very few have died in peace. Their 
lives have been miſerable, death infamous, and memory 
— ̃˙ % Pore, Lena y N 
They therefore who place kings within the power of 
the law, and the law to be a guide to kings, equally 
provide for the good of king and people. Whereas 
they who admit of no participants in power, and ac- 
knowledge no rule but their own will, {et up an intereſt 
in themlelves againſt that of their people, loſe their af. 
fections, which is their moſt important treaſure, and in- 
cur their hatred, from whence reſults their greateſt | 


danger. 


5 r xv. 


That which is not juſt is not Law; and that which is not 


Law, ought not to be obeyed. 
R author, having for a long time pretended con- 
ſcience, now pulls off his maſk, and plainly tells 
us, that it is not on account of conſcience, but for fear 
of puniſhment, or in hope of reward, that laws are to 
be obeyed. “ That familiar diſtinction of the ſchool- 
men“, ſays he, + whereby they ſubject kings to the 


e directive, but not to the coattive power of laws, is 


& a confeſſion, 1 are not bound by the poſitive 
“ laws of any nation, ſince the compulſory power of 


% laws is that which properly makes laws to be laws.“ 
Not troubling myſelf with this diſtinction of the ſchool- 
men, nor acknowledging any truth to be in it, or that 
they are competent judges of ſuch matters, I fay, that 
jf it be true, our author's concluſion is altogether falſe; 
for the directive power of the law, which is certain, 
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and grounded upon the inherent good and reAitude that 
is in it, is that alone which has a power over the con- 
[cience, whereas the coercive is merely contingent; 
and the moſt juſt powers, commanding the moſt juſt 
things, have ſo often fallen under the violence of the 
moſt unjuſt men, commanding the moſt execrable vil- 
lainies, that if they were therefore to be obeyed, the 
conſeciences of men mult be regulated by the ſucceſs of 
a battle or conſpiracy; than which nothing can be af. 
firmed more impious and abſurd. By this rule, David 
was not to be obeyed, when by the wickedneſs of his 
| ſon he was driven from Jerulalem, and deprived of all 
coercive power; and the conicientious obedience that 
had been due to him was transferred to Abfalom, who 
fought his life. And in St. Paul's time it was not from 
him, who was guided only by the Spirit of God, and 
| had no manner of coercive power, that Chriſtians were 
to learn their duty, but from Caligula, Claudius, and 
Nero, who had that power well eſtabliſhed by the mer- 
_ cenary legions. If this were ſo, the governments of 
the world might be juſtly called © magna latrocinia *;” 
and men laying aſide all conſideration of reaſon or 
Juſtice, ought only to follow thoſe, who can inflitt the 
_ greateſt puniſhments, or give the greateſt rewards. But 
ſince the reception of ſuch opinions would be the ex- 
tirpation of all that can be called good, we muſt look 
ſor another rule of our obedience; and ſhall find that 
to be the law, which being, as I ſaid before, “ ſanctio 
recta, muſt be founded upon that eternal principle of 
 reaſonand truth, from whence the rule of juſtice, which 
is facred and pure, ought to be deduced, and not from 
the depraved will of man, which, fluQuating according 
to the different intereſts, humours, and paſſions, that at 5 
ſeveral times reign in ſeveral nations, one day abrogates 
what had been enattcd the other. The ſanction there- 
fore, that deſerves the name of a law, „ which derives 
"Les | | | | not 
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not its excellency from antiquity, or from the dignity of 


the legiſlators, but from an intrinſic equity and juſtice *, 


ought to be made, in purſuance of that univerſal reaſon, 


to which all nations, at all times, owe an equal venera- 
tion and obedience. By this we may know, whether 
he who has the power does juſtice or not; whether he 
be the miniſter of God to our good, a protector of 
good, and a terror to ill men; or the miniſter of the 


devil to our hurt, by encouraging all manner of evil, 


and endeavouring, by vice and corruption, to make the 
people worſe, that they may be miſerable, and miſerable, 


that they may be worſe. I dare not ſay, I ſhall never 


fear ſuch a man, if he be armed with power; but I am 
ſure I ſhall never eſteem him to be the miniſter of God, 


and ſhall think I do ill if 1 fear him. If he has ther. 


fore a coercive power over me, it is through my weak- 
| neſs; „ for he that will ſuffer himſelf to be compelled, 


40 knows not how to die .“ If therefore he, who docs 


not follow the directive power of the law, be not the 


miniſter of God, he is not a king, at leaſt not ſuch a 


ſandtion, which is not juſt, be not a law, and can have 
no obligation upon us, by. what power ſoever it be 


eſtabliſhed, it may well fall out, that the magiſtrate, 


who will not follow the directive power of the law, may 
Fall under the coercive, and then the fear is turned upon 


him, with this aggravation, that 1t 1s not only attual, 


but juſt. This was the caſe of Nero: the coercive 


power was-no longer in him, but againſt him. He that 
| was forced to fly, and tv hide himſelf, that was aban- 
doned by all men, and condemned to die « according 
to ancient cuſtom , did, as I ſuppoſe, fear, and was 

no way to be fearcd. The like may be faid of Amaziah 
king of Judah, when he fled to Lachiſh: of Nabucho- | 
| donolor, when he was driven from the lociety of eo; 
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and of many emperors and kings of the greateſt nations 
in the world, who have been fo utterly deprived of all 
power, that they have been impriſoned, depoſed, con- 
tined to inonaſteries, killed, drawn through the ſtreets, 
cut in pieces, thrown into rivers, and indeed ſuffered 
all that could be ſuffered by the vileſt ſlaves. _ 
If any man ſay theſe things ought not to have been 
done, an anſwer may be given in a proper place; 
though it were enough to ſay, that the juſtice of the 
world is not to be overthrown by a mere aſſertion with- 
out proof; but that is nothing to the preſent queſtion: 
| for it was ill done to drive Nero to deſpair, or to throw. 
Vitellius into the Tiber, it was not becauſe they were 
the miniſters of God; for their lives were no way con- 
formable to the character which the apoſtle gives of 
thoſe who deſerve that ſacred name. If thoſe only are 
to be feared who have the power, there was a time 
when they were not to be feared, for they had none; 
and if thoſe princes are not obliged by the law, Who 
are not under the coercive power, it gave no exemption 
to theſe, for they fell under it: and as we know not 
what will befal others who walk in their ſteps, till they 
are dead, we cannot till then know whether they are 
free e der | . 
Every nation, acting freely, has an equal right to 
frame their own gov ernment, and to employ ſuch officers 
as they pleaſe. Ihe authority, right, and power, of theſe 
mult be regulated by the judgment, right, and power, 
of thoſe who appoint them, without any relation at all 
to the name that is given; for that is no way eſſential to 
the thing. The ſame name is frequently given to thoſe, 
who ditter exceedingly in right and power; and the ſame 
right and power is as often annexed to magiſtracies, that 
ditfer in name. The ſame power which had been in 
the Roman kings, was given to the conſuls; and that 
which had been legally in the dictators, for a time not 
exceeding {ix months, was afterwards uſurped by the 
Cæfarsz and made N The ſupreme power, 
M - 85 which 
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which ſome pretend belongs to all kings, has been and 
is enjoyed in the fulleſt extent by ſuch as never had the 
name; and no magiſtracy was ever more reſtrained than 
thoſe that had the name of kings in Sparta, Arragon, 
England, Poland, and other places. They therefore 
that did thus inſtitute, regulate, and reſtrain, create 
magiſtracies, and give them names and powers, as 
ſeemed beſt to them, could not but have in themſelves 
the coercive as well as the directive over them, for the 
regulation and reſtrittion is coercion; but moſt of all 
the inſtitution, by which they could make them to be 
or not to be. As to the exterior force, it is ſometimes 
on the fide of the magiſtrate, and ſometimes on that of 
the people; and as magiſtrates, under ſeveral names, 
have the ſame work incumbent upon them, and the 
lame power to perform it, the ſame duty is to be exacted 
from them, and rendered to them: which being diſtinctly 
Proportioned by the laws of every country, I may con- 
_ clude, that all magiſtrati cal power, being the ordinance 
of man, in purſuance of the ordinance of God, re- 
ceeivves its being and meaſure from the legiſlative power 
of every nation. And whether the power be placed 


 fimply in one, a few, or many men, or in one body 


- compoſed of the three ſimple ſpecies; whether the ſingle 


perſon be called king, duke, marquis, emperor, ſultan, 


mogul, or grand ſignior; or the number go under. the 


name of ſenate, council, pregadi, diet, aſſembly of 


_ eſtates, and the like, it is the ſame thing. The lame. 


 obedienceis equally due to all, whilſt, according to the 


precept of the apoſtle, they do the work of God tor 
our good: and if they depart from it, no one of them 
has a better title than the other to our obedience. 
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Filmer may be excule 
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SECT. Of 
755 vreateft Enemy of a juſl Magiſtrate, is % who ee 


vours to invalidate the Contract between ham and the Ped. 


1 or to corrupt ew Manners, 


ture, that we learn the neceſſity of ſtanding to the 


agreements we make; and he who departs from the 


principle written in the hearts of men, © pattis ſtandum,” 


Jeems to degenerate into a beaſt. Such-as had virtue, 


though without true religion, could tell us, as a brave 


and excellent Grecian did, that it was not necellary for 
him to live, but it was neceflary to preſerve his heart - 
from deceit, and his tongue from falſhood. The Ro- 
man ſatiriſt carries the ſame notion to a great height, 
and affirms, that“ though the worſt of tyrants ſhould 


command a man to be falſe and perjured, and back 


his injunction with the utmoſt of torments, he ought _ 


© to prefer his pat. 5 þ before his life“ .“ And though 


theology; yet his inclinations to Rome, which he pre- 


fers before Geneva, might have led him to the princi- 
ples in which the honeſt Romans lived, if he had not 
obſerved, that ſuch principles as make men honeſt and 
_ generous, do alſo make them lovers of liberty, and 
conſtant in the defence of their country; which favour- 
ing too much of a republican ſpirit, he prefers the mo- 
rals of that city, ſince they are become more refined Dy 
the pious and charitable Jeſuits, before thoſe that were 
remarkable in them, as long as they retained any ſhadow 
of their ancient integrity, which admitted of no equi- 
vocations, and deteſted prevarications; by that means 
„„ IS N e 
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Summum crede netas a animam præferre pudori. Juv. Sat. 8, v. 81. 


I. is not only from religion, but from the law of ha- 
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preſerving innocence in the hearts of private men, for 
their inward contentment, and in civil ſocieties, for the 
public good; which if once extinguiſhed, mankind 
muſt neceſſarily fall into the condition Hobbes rightly 
calls „ bellum omnium contra omnes*,” wherein no 
man can promiſe himſelf any other wife, children, or 
goods, than he can procure by his own ſword. _ 
Some may -perhaps think, that the endeavours of our 
author to introduce fuch aceurſed principles, as tend to 
the ruin of mankind, proceed from his ignorance. But 
though he appears to have had a great meaſure of that 
quality, I fear the evil proceeds from a deeper root; 
and that he attempts to promote the intereſts of ill 
magiltrates, who make it their buſineſs to deflroy all 
good principles in the people, with as much induſtry, 
as the good endeavour to preſerve them where they 
are, and teach them where they are wanting. Reaſon 
and experience inltrutt us, that every man acts accord- 
ing to the end he propoſes to himſelf, The good magiſ- 
trate ſeeks the good of the people committed to his 
care, that he may perform the end of his inſtitution; 
and knowing that chiefly to conſiſt in juſtice and virtue, 
he endeavours to plant and propagate them; and by 
doing this he procures his own good as well as that of 
the public. He.knows there is no fafety where there is 
no {trength, no ſtrength without union, no union with- 
out juſtice, no juſtice where faith and truth, in accom- 
pliſhing public and private contracts, is wanting. This 


he perpetually inculcates, and thinks it a great part of 


his duty, by precept and example, to educate the youth 
in a love of virtue and truth, that they may be ſeaſoned 


with them, and filled with an abhorrence of vice and 


falſhood, before they attain that age which is expoſed to 
the moſt violent temptations, and in which they may, 
by their crimes, bring the greateſt miſchiefs upon the 
Public. He would do all this, though it were to bis 
own prejudice, But as good actions always carry a re- 
* Hobbes de Cive, c. 1, $. 12. Leviath. c. 14. 
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ward with them, theſe contribute in a high meaſure to 


his advantage. By preferring the intereſt of the people 


before his own, he gains their affection, and all that is 


in their power comes with it; whilſt he unites them to 


one another, he unites all to himſelf: in leading them 
to virtue, he increaſes their ſtrength, and by that means 
proviees for his own ſafety, glory, and power. 

On the other ſide, ſuch as ſeek different ends muſt | 


take different ways. When a magiſtrate fancies he 1s 


not made for the people, but the people for him; that 
he does not govern for them, but for himſelf; and that 
the people live only to increaſe his glory, or furniſh 
matter for his pleaſures, he does not inquire what he 
may do for them, but what he may draw from them. 


| By this means he {ets up an intereſt of profit, pleaſure, 


or pomp, in himſelf, repugnant to the good of the pub- 


O 


lic, for which he is made to be what he is. Theſe con- 
trary ends certainly diyide the nation into parties; and 
whilſt every one endeavours to advance that to which 
he is addicted, occaſions of hatred for injuries every day 
done, or thought to be done, and received, mult ne- . 
ceſſarily ariſe. This creates a molt fierce and irrecon- 


cileable enmity, becauſe the occaſions are frequent, 
important, and univerſal, and the cauſes thought to be 
molt juſt. The people think it the greateſt of all 
crimes, to convert that power to their hurt, which was 


inſtituted for their good; and that the injuſtice is aggra- 
vated by perjury and ingratitude, which comprehend all 
manner of ill; and the magiſtrate gives the name of ſe- 
dition or rebellion to whatever they do for the preſer- 

vation of themſelves, and their own rights. When 

men's ſpirits are thus prepared, a ſmall matter ſets hem 
on fire; but if no accident happen to blow them into a 


flame, the courſe of Juſtice is certainly interrupted, the 
zulic affairs are negletted; and when any occaſion, 
whether foreign or Aomeſtic, ariſes, in which the ma- 
giſtrate ſtands in need of the people's aſfiſtance, they, 


Whole affections are alienated, not only ſhew an un- 


* 3 willingneſs 


9 — Fa Ag * 


to either, living in the ſame principle, muft walk in 


„ 5 
willingneſs to ſerve bim with their perſons and eſtates, 
but fear that, by delivering him from his diſtreſs, they 


ſtrengthen their enemy, and enable him to opprels them: 
and he, fancying his will to þe unjuſtly oppoſed, or his 


due more unjuſtly denied, is filled with a diſlike of what 
he fees, and a fear of worſe for the future. Whilſt be 


endeavours to eale himſelf of the one, and to provide 
againſt the other, he uſually increaſes the evils of both, 
and jealouſies are on both ſides multiphed. Every man 
| knows, that the governed are in a great meaſure under 


the power of the governor ;. but as na man, or number 
of men, is willingly ſubject to thoſe who ſeek their ruin, 


ſuch as fall into ſo great a misfortune, continue 10 
longer under it than force, fear, or neceſſity, may be 
able to oblige them. But as ſuch a neceſſity can hardiy 


lie longer upon a great people, than till the evil be fully 


diſcovered and comprehended, and their virtuc, 
ſtrength, and power, be united to expel it, the ill ma- 
giſtrate looks upon all things, that may conduce to that 


end, as ſo many preparatives to his ruin; and by the help 


of thoſe, who are of his party, will endeavour to pre- 
vent that union, and diminiſh that ſtrength, virtue, 
power, and courage, which he knows to be bent againſt 
him. And as truth, faithful dealing, due performance 
of contracts, and integrity of manners, are bonds of 
union, and helps to good, he will always by tricks, ar- 
tifices, cavils, and all means pollible, endcavour to 
eſtablifh falſhood and diſhoneſty; whilſt other emiſſaries 
and inſtruments of iniquity, by corrupting the youth, 
and ſeducing ſuch as can be ö 1 
_ debauchery, bring the people to ſuch a pals, that they 


ght to lewdnels and 


roug 


may neither care nor dare to vindicate their rights, and 


that thoſe who would do it, may ſo far ſuſpect cach 
Other, as not to confer upon, much Jeſs to join in any 
action tending to the public deliverance, 


_ This diſtinguiſhes the good from the bad magiſtrate, 
the faithful from the unfaithful : and thoſe who adhere 


the 
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the ſame ways. They who. uphold the rightful power 


of a juſt magiſtracy, encourage virtue and juſtice; 
teach men what they ought to do, ſuffer, or expect 
from others; fix them upon the principles of honeſty; 
and generally advance every thing. that tends to the in- 
creaſe of the valour, ſtrength, greatnels, and happineſs 
of the nation, creating a good union among them, and 
bringing every man to an exact underſtanding of his 
own and the public rights. On the other ſide, he that 


would introduce an ill magiſtrate, make one evil who 


was good, or preſerve him in the exerciſe of injuſtice 
when he j is corrupted, mult always open the way for 
him by vitiating the people, corrupting their manners, 
deſtroying the validity of oaths and contratts, teach- 
ing ſuch evaſions, equivocations, and frauds, as are 
inconſiſtent with the thoughts, that become men of 

virtue and courage; and overthrowing the confidence 


" "ney ought to have in cach other, make it impoſſible 


for them to unite among themlelves. The like arts 


muſt be uſed with the magiſtrate: he cannot be for 


their turn, till he is perſuaded to believe that he has no 


| dependence upon, and owes no duty to the people; 


that he is of himſelf, and not by their inſtitution; 
that no man ought to inquire into, nor be judge of his 


actions; that all obedience is due to him, whether he 
be good or bad, vile or fooliſh, a father or an enemy T 
10 his country. This being. calculated for his perſonal 


intereſt, he mult purſue the ſame deſigns, or bis king- 
dom is divided within itſelf, and cannot ſubſiſt. By 


| this means thoſe who flatter his humour, come to be ac- 4 
counted his friends, and the only men that are thought 
worthy of great trults, while ſuch as are of another 


mind are expoſed to all perſecution. Theſe are al- 


ways ſuch as excel in virtue, wiidom, and greatneſs 


of ſpirit. They have eyes, and they will always ſee 
the way they go; and, leaving fools to be guided by 


inplicit faith, ill diſtinguiſh "between good and evil, 
| and chooſe that which 1s belt, They will. judge of 


M 4 | 1 men 
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men by their actions, and by them diſcovering whoſe 
ſervant every man is, know whether he is to be obeyed 
or not. Thoſe who are ignorant of all good, care- 
leſs, or enemies to it, take 2 a more compendious way; 
their flaviſh, vicious, and baſe natures, inclining them 
to ſeek only private and preſent advantages, they caſily 
ſlide into a blind dependance upon one, who has 
wealth and power; and, deſiring only to know his will, 
care not what injuſtice they do, if they may be rew ard. 
ed. They worſhip what they find in the temple, 
though it be the vileſt of idols; and always like that 
beſt which is worit, becauſe it agrees with their incli- 
nations and principles. When a party comes to be 
_erettec. upon ſuch a foundation, debauchery, lewdnels, 
and diſhoneſty, are the true badges of it. Such as 
wear them are cheriſhed. But the principal marks of 
favour are reſerved for thoſe, who are the moſt induſ- 
trious in miſchief, either by ſeducing the people wich 
| the allurements of ſenſual pleaſures, or corrupting their 
underſtandings by falſe and ſlaviſh doctrines. By this 
means, a man who calls himſelf a philoſopher, or a di- 
vine, is often more uſeful than a great number of tap- 
ſters, cooks, buffoons, players, fidlers, whores, or 
bavwds. Theſe are the devil's miniſters of a lower or- 
der; they ſeduce ſingle perions; and ſuch as fall into 
cheir ſnares are for the molt part men of the ſimpler 
ſort. But the principal ſupporters of his kingdom are 
they, who by falſe dottrines poiſon the ſprings of reli- 
gion and virtue, and by preaching or writing, if their 
falſhood and wickednels were not detected, would ex- 
tinguiſh all principles of common honeſty, and bring 
whole nations to be beſt ſatisfied with themlelves, when 
their actions are moſt abominable. And as the mcans 
muſt always be ſuitable to the end propoſed, the go- 
vernments that are to be eſtabliſhed or ſupporied by 


ſuch ways muſt needs be the wort ot all, and compre. 
hend all manner of cvil. 5 


SECT. 


8 E C T. XVII. 


Tue ge Paper was not the Firſt in this Nation; nor ne- 
ceſſar ly to be continued, though it had been the Firſt. 


= | RUTH being uniform i in itſelf, thoſe Wh Gen to 
T propagate it for the good of mankind lay the 
foundations of their realonings in ſuch principles, as 


are either evident to common ſenſe, or eaſily proved: 
but cheats and impoſtors, delighting in obſcurity, ſup- 
poſe things that are dubious or falſe; and think to build. 
one falſhood upon another; and our author can find no 
better way to perſuade us, that all our privileges and 
_ laws are from the king, than by ſaying, © that the firſt 
power was the kingly power, „which was both in this 
«and in all other nations of the world long before any 


' & Jaws, or any other kind of government was thought 


« of ; from whence we muſt neceſſarily infer, that the 
% common law, or common cuſtoms of this land, were 


_ * originally the laws and commands of the king.“ B ut 12 


c both theſe points, I affirm, 


| Firſt, that there was a power to make kings be- 
| 1 there was any king. 
2. Though kings had been the ert ede magiſi 


trates in all places, as perhaps they were in ſome, u 
does not follow, that they muſt continue for ever, or : 
that laws are from them. 


To the firſt. I think no man in deny, that there 


was a people at Babylon, before Nimrod was king of _ 
that place. This people had a power; for no number . 


of men could be without it: nay this people had a 
585 of making Nimrod king, or he could never 
ave been king. 5 
The country in which we live lay long concealed i un- 
der obſcure barbarity, and we know nothing of the firſt 
inhabitants, but what is involved in fables, that leave 
us ſtill in the dark. A Cæſar is the firſt who Ipeaks 
e . | A 
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diſtinctly of our affairs, and gives us no reaſon to be- 
lie ve there was any monarchy then eſtabliſhed among 
us. Caſſivellaunus was occaſionally choſen by the na- 
tions that were moſt expoſed to the violence of the 
Romans, for the management of thoſe wars againſt 
them. By others we hear of Boadicia, Arviragus, 
Galgacus, and many more ſet up afterwards, when 
need required; but we find no footeps of a regular ſuc- 
geſſion either by inheritance or election. And as they 
* had then no kings, or any other general magiſtrate, 
that can be ſaid to be equivalent to a king, they might 
| have had none at all, unleſs they had thought fit. Ta- 
citus mentions a ſort of kings, uſed by the Romans to 
| keep nations in ſervitude to them F; and though it 
were true, that there had been ſuch a man as Lucius, 
and he one of this fort, he is to be accounted only as 
a Roman magiſtrate, and ſignifies no more to our dif- 
pute, than if he had becn called proconſul, pretor, or 
by any other name, However there was no ſeries of 
them: that which was temporary and occaſional de- 
pended upon the will of thoſe, who, thinking there was 
occaſion, created ſuch a magiſtrate, and omitted to do 
jo, when the occaſion ceaſed, or was thought to ceaſe; 
and might have had none at all, if they had ſo plcafed, 
The magiſtracy therefore was from them, and depended 
upon their will. e Tn Om 
We haye already mentioned the hiſtories of the Sax- 
ons, Danes, and Normans, from which nations, toge- 
tber with the Britains, we are deſcended, and, finding 
that they were ſevere affertors of their liberties, ac 
 knowledged no human laws but their own, received no 
kings, but ſuch as ſwore to obſerve them, and depolod 
thoſe who did not well perform their oaths and 
duty, it is evident, that their kings were made by the 
people according to the law; and the law, by which 
they became what they were, could not be from Jew: : 
EL lelves. 


summa imperii bellique adminiſtrandi, 


. 


communi conſilic, permiſſa 


eſt Caſſivellauno. Cæſ. Comment l. 5, 099. 5 
I Ut haberet inſtrumenta ſervituiis et reges. Tacit. in vita Agric. 5 13. 


„ | 
ſelves. Our anceſtors were lo uy convinced, that 
in the creation of kings they exerciſed their own right, 
and were only to conlider what was good for them- 
ſelves, that without regard to the memory of thoſe 
who had gone before, they were accuſtomed to take 
ſuch as ſeemed molt like, wiſely, juſtly and gently to 
perform their office; refuſed thoſe that were ſuſpected 
of pride, cruelty, or any other vice that might bring 
prejudice upon the public, what title ſoever they pre- 
tended; and removed ſuch as had been placed in the 
throne, if they did not anſwer the opinion e e 
of their virtue: which I take to be a manner of 
cceding that agrees better with the quality of muſter, 
making laws and magiſtrates for themſelves, than of 
ſlaves receiving ſuch as were impoſed upon them. 
2. To the ſecond. Though it ſhouid be granted, 
that all nations had at the firſt been governed by kings, 
it were nothing to the queſtion 3 for no man, or num- 
ber of men, was ever obliged to continue in the er- 
rors of his predeceſſors. The authority of cuſtom, as 
| well as of law (I mgan in relation to the power that 
made it to be) conſiſts only in its rectitude; and the 
ſame reaſon which may have induced one or more na- 
tions to create kings, when they knew no other form of 
government, may not only induce them to ſet up ano 
ther, jf that be found inconvenient to them, but Proves, 
that they may as juſtly do ſo, as remove. a man who 
performs not what was expected from him. If there 
nad been a rule given by God, and written in the 
minds of men by nature, it muſt have been from the 
beginning, univerſal and perpetual ; or at leaſt muſt = 
| have been obſerved by the wiſeſt and beſt inſtructed 
nations: which not being in any meaſure (as I have 
proved alreedy) there can be no reaſon, why a polite 
people ſhou!:l not relinquiſh the errors committed by 
their anceſtors in the time of their barbariſin and igno- 
rance, and why they ſhould not do it in matters of go- 
| 5 yernment, as well as in any other ching relating to life, 


8 


„„ he ty, 
| Men are ſubje& to errors, and it is the work of the 
beſt and wiſeſt to diſcover and amendꝭ ſuch as their an- 
ceſtors may have committed, or to add perfection to 
thoſe things which by them have been well invented. 
This is ſo certain, that whatever we enjoy, beyond the 
miſery in which our barbarous anceſtors lived, is due 
only to the liberty of correQing what was amiſs in their 
practice, or inventing that which they did not know. 
And I doubt whether it be more brutiſh to ſav, we are 
obliged to continue in the idolatry of the druids, with 
all the miſeries and follies that accompany the moſt ſa- 
vage barbarity, or to confeſs, that though we have a 
right to depart from theſe, yet we are for ever bound : 
to continue the government they had eſtabliſhed, what- 
ever inconveniences might attend it, Tertullian, dil 


puting with the Pagans, who objetted to the nov elty of 


the chriſtrian religion, troubled not himſelf with refuting 
that error; but proving Chriſtianity to be good and N 
true, he thought he had ſuſſiciently proved i it to be an- 
cient ®. A wiſe architect mey ſhew his Kill, and de- 
ſerve commendation for building a poor houle of vile 
materials, when he can procure no better, but he na 


. Vay ought to hinder others from eregting more glo- 
rious fabrics, if they are furniſhed with the means re- 


quired. Beſides, ſuch is the imperfection of all hu- 


man conſtitutions, that they are ſubjett to perpetual He 


| fluQuation, which never permits them to continue long 
in the ſame condition. Corruptions ſlide in inſenhbly, 
By the beſt orders are ſometimes ſubverted by malieg 
and violence. So that he, who only regards what, was 
done inſuch an age, often takes the corruption of the 
ſtate for the inſtitution, follows the worſt example, : 
thinks that to be the firſt, that is the moſt ancient he 
| knows. And if a brave people, ſeeing the original de- 
tetts of their government, or the corruption i into which 
. : " It 
* Nullum tempus, nulla præſcriptio, occurrit veri ati. Tertul, ® * # 


3 Id antiquius quod verius. Abid. *. « * Vide Apol. & 20, et tract. de. Virg, 
veland, 8 * 
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it may be fallen, do 5 corre and reform In : 

be amended, or aboliſh that which was evil in the in- 
ſtitution, or 10 perverted, that it cannot be reſtored to 
integrity, theſe men impute it to ſedition, and blame 
thoſe actions, which, of all that can be performed by 
men, are the. moſt glorious. Wie are not therefore ſo 
much to inquire after that which is moſt ancient, as 
that which is beſt, and moſt conducing to the good ends 
to which it was directed. As governments were infti- 
tuted for the obtaining of juſtice, and (as our author 
fays) the preſervation of liberty, we are not to ſeek 
what government was the firſt, but what beſt provides 
for the obtaining of juſtice, and the preſervation of 
liberty. For whatever the inftitution be, and how 
long ſoever it may have laſted, it is void, if it thwarts, 
or does not provide for the ends of its eſtabliſhment. 
If ſuch a law or cuſtom therefore, as is not good in it- 
ſelf, had in the beginning prevailed in all parts of the 
world (which in relation to abſolute, or any kind of 
monarchy, 1s not true) it ought to be aboliſhed; and ik 
any man ſhould ſhew himſelf wiſer than others by pro- 
poling a law or government, more beneficial to man- 
kind than any that had been formerly known, providing 
better for juſtice and liberty than all others had done, 
he would merit the higheſt veneration. If any man 
aſk, who ſhall be the judge of that rectitude or pravity 
which either authorizes or deſtroys a law ? I anſwer, 
that as this conſiſts not in formalities and niceties, but 
in evident and ſubſtantial truths, there is no need of 


any other tribunal than that of common lenſe, and the 


light of nature, to determine the matter: and he that 


travels through France, Italy, Turky, Germany, Bn FT 


Switzerland, without conſulting Bartolus or Baldus, 

will eaſily underitand whether the countries that are un- 
der the kings of France and Spain, the Pope and the 
great Turk, or ſuch as are under the care of a well-_ 
regulated magiltracy, do beſt enjoy the benefits of juſ- 
tice and liberty. It is as ealiſy determined, whether 


the - 


5 
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the Grecians, when Athens and Thebes flourithed, 
were more free than the Medes; whether juſtice was 
better adminiſtered by Agathocles, Dionyfius, and Pha- 
laris, than by the legal kings and regular magiſtrates of 
Sparta; or whether more care was taken, that juſtice 
and liberty might be preſerved by Tiberius, Caligula, 
Claudius, Nero, and Vitellius, than by the ſenate and 
people of Rome, while the laws were more powerful 
than the commands of men. The like may be ſaid of 
particular laws, as thoſe of Nabuchodonoſor and Cali- 
gula, for worſhipping their ſtatutes; our atts of par- 
liament againſt Heretics and Lollards, with the ſtatutes 

and orders of the inquiſition, which is called the hoh) 

office. And if that only be a law which is “ ſanctio 
' retta, jubens honeſta, prohibens contraria,” the mean- 
eſt underſtanding, if free from paſſion, may certainly 
| know, that ſuch as theſe cannot be laws, by what aus 
thority ſoever they were enacted, and that the ule of 
them, and others like them, ought to be aboliſhed _ 
for their turpitude and iniquity. Infinite examples of 
the like nature might be alleged, as well concerning di- 
vine as human things. And if there be any laws which 
are evil, there cannot be an inconteſtible rettitude in 
all, and if not in all, it concerns us to examine where 
It is to be found. Laws and conſtitutions ought to be 
weighed; and whilſt all due reverence is paid to ſuch 
as are good, every nation may not only retain in itſelf 
a power of changing or aboliſhing all ſuch as are not 
To, but ought to exerciſe that power according to the 
| beſt of their underſtanding, and in the place of what 


Vuoas either at firſt miſtaken or afterwards corrupted, to 


_ conſtitute that which is moſt conducing to the cltabliſh- 
J q ß ooo nit 
But ſuch is the condition of mankind, that nothing 
can be ſo perfectly framed as not to give ſome teſtimony 
of human imbecility, and frequently to ſtand in need 
of reparations and amendments. Many things are un- 
known to the wiſeſt, and the beſt men can never N . 
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diveſt themſelves of paſſions and affections. By aus 
means the beſt and wiſeſt are ſometimes led into error, 
and ſtand in need of ſucceſſors like themſelves, WR 
may find remedies for the faults they have committed, 


and nothing can or ought to be permanent, but that 
which is perfect. No natural body was ever ſo well 


tempered and organized, as not to be ſubje& to diſ- 


eaſes, wounds, or other accidents, and to need medi- 
cines, and other occaſional helps, as well as nouriſn- 
ment and exerciſe; and he who, under the name of in- 
novation, would deprive nations of the like, does, as 
much as lies in him, condemn them all to periſh by the 
defects of their own foundations. Some men obſerv- 
ing this, have propoſed a neceſſity of reducing every 
ſtate, once in an age or two, to the integrity of its firſt 
principle &: but they ought to have examined, whe- 
ther that principle be good or evil, or ſo good, that 
nothing can be added to it, which none ever was; and 
this being ſo, thoſe who will admit of no change would 
render errors perpetual, and depriving mankind of che 
benefits of wifdom, induſtry, Experience, and the right 
ule of reaſon, oblige all to continue in the miſerable _ 
| barbarity of their anceſtors : which ſuits better with the 
nature of a wolf chan that of a man. 


Magna Charts Was not the Original, but a Declaration of 
the Englijh Liberties. The King's Power is net reſ- 
trained, but created, by that and other Laws ; and the 


Nation that made them can * corr ect the Pe . „ 
ene, 1 5 


| Agree with our author, that « Magna. Charta was not 

1 made to reſtrain the abſolute authority ;” for no 

1 uch ching was in being or pretended (the folly of ſuck 
vilons 

os Machiar, Difcorf. 1. 3, 6 1. b 
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viſions ſeeming to have been reſerved to complete the 
misfortunes and ignominy of our age) but it was to aſ- 
ſert the native and original liberties of our nation by 
che confeſſion of the king then being, that neither he 
nor his ſucceſſors ſhould any way encroach upon them. 
And, it cannot be ſaid that the power of kings is dimi- 
niſhed by that or any other law; for as they are kings 
only by law, the law may confer power upon one in 
particular, or upon him and his ſucceſſors; but can 
take nothing from them, becauſe they have nothing ex- 


cept what is given to them. But as that which the Jaw 


gives is given by thoſe who make the law, they only 
are capable of judging whether he to whom they gave 
it, do well or ill employ that power, and conſequently | 
: 4 only fit to correct the defetts that may be found in 
it. Therefore, though I ſhould confeſs, that faults 
be found in many ſtatutes, and that the whole 
5 bo y of them is greatly defective, it will not follow, that 
the compendious way of referring all to the will of the 
King ſhould be taken. But what defects ſoever may be 
in our law, the diſeaſe is not ſo great as to require ex- 
treme remedies, and we may hope for a cheaper cure. 


Our law may poſſibly have given away too much from 2 


the people, and provided only inſufficient defences of 
our liberties againſt the encroachments of bad princess; 
but none, who are not in judgment and honeſty like 
our author, can propoſe, for a remedy to the evils that 
proceed from the error of giving too much, the refig- 
nation of all the reſt to them. Whatever lie ſays, it is 


denies that the power yf kings can be reſtrained by acts 


evident, that he very to be true, though, when he 


of parliament, he e 


eavours to take advantage of 


ſuch clauſes as were either fraudulently inſerted by the a 


king's officers, who till the days of Henry the fifth, 
for the moſt part had the penning of the public atts; 
or through negligence did not fully explain che inten- 
tions of the legiſlators; Which would be to no purpoſe, 
if all were put 1 into the hands of the king by a * | 

| aw 


e 


Jaw from God, that no human power could diminiſh or 
enlarge ; and as his laſt ſhift would obliquely put all 


into the power of the king, by giving him a right of in- 


terpreting the law, and judging ſuch caſes as are not 
clearly decided; which would be equally impertinent, - 
if he had openly and plainly a right of ſn Ha all 


things according to his will. 
But what defects ſoever may be in any ſtatutes, no 


great inconveniences could probably enſue, if that for 
annual parliaments was obſerved, as of right it ought 
to be. Nothing is more unlikely, than that a great aſl- 


ſembly of eminent and choſen men ſhould make a law 


evidently deſtruQtive to their own deſigns; and no miſ- 
chief, that might emerge upon the diſcovery of a miſ- 
take, could be ſo extreme, that the cure might not be 
deſerred till the meeting of the parliament, or at leaſt 
forty days (in which time the king may call one) if that 
which the law has fixed ſeem to be too long. If he fail 
of this, he performs not his truſt ; and he that would 
reward ſuch a breach of it, with a vaſt and uncontrol- 
lable power, may be juſtly thought equal in madneſs 
to our author, who by forbidding us to examine the 
titles of kings, and injoining an entire veneration of the 
power, by what means ſoever obtained, encourages 
the worſt of men to murder the beſt of princes, with 
an aſſurance, that, if they proſper, they ſhall enjoy all 


the honours and advantages that this world can afford. 


Princes are not much more beholden to him for the 


10 language he puts into their mouths, it havi 


been obſerved, that the worſt are always moſt ready to 

uſe it; and thels extravagances having been often chaſ- 

tiſed b law ſufficiently proves, that their power is not 
4 from a bigher original, than the law of their 12 


derive 
own countries. 


If it were true, that the anſwer 8 given by 
kings to bills preſented for their aſſent, did, as our au- 
thor ſays, amount to a denial, it could only ſhew, that 


they have a negative voice upon that which 1s agreed 


by 
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dy the parliament, and is far from a power of ating by 
themſelves, being only a check upon the other parts of 


the government. But indeed it is more than an elu- 
ion; and he, that does by art obliquely elude, con- 
feſles he has not a right abſolutely to refuſe, It is 


natural to kings, eſpecially to the worſt, to ferew up 


their authority to the height; and nothing. can more 
evidently prove the defect of it, than the neceſſity of 


having recourſe to ſuch pitiful evaſions, when they are 


_ unwilling to do that which is required. But if I ſhould 
grant, that the words import a denial, and that (not- 
withſtanding thoſe of the coronation oath, © quas vul- 
gus elegerit”) they might deny, no more-could- be in- 
ferred from thence, than that they are entruſted with a 
power equal, in that point, to that of either houſe, and 
cannot be ſupreme in our author's ſenſe, unleſs there were 
in the ſame ſtate at the ſame time three diſtinct ene . 


and abſolute powers, which is abſurd. 


is caſes, relating to the proceedings of che lar 
cͤůũhamber and council. table, do only prove, that ſome 
kings have encroached upon the rights of the nation, 


and been ſuffered till their exceſſes growing to be ex- 
treme, they turned to the ruin of the miniſters that 


adviſed them, and ſometimes of the kings themſelves. 
But the juriſdiction of the council having been regu- 
lated by the ſtatute of the 16 Car. I. and the ſtar-cham- 
ber more lately aboliſhed, wy are nothing to. our 
diſpute, | : 
Bauch as our author uſually i impute to treaſon and re- 
bellion the changes that upon ſuch occaſions have en- 


ſued; but all impartial men do not only juſtify them, I : 


but acknowledge, that all the crowns of Europe are at 
this day enjoyed by no other title than ſuch acts ſo- 
| lemnly performed by the reſpe&tive nations, who, 
either diſliking the perſon that pretended to the crown 
(though next in blood) or the government of the pre- 


poſſeſſor, have thought fit to prefer another perſon 
or family, They alſo tay, that as no government can 


be 


„ 
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de By perfect but ſome 3 may be e oinginally in it, 


or erode introduced, none can ſubſiſt, unleſs th:y 


be from time to time reduced to their firft integri y, 
by fuch an exertion. of the power of thoſe for whole _ 


fake they were inſtituted, as may plainly ſhew them to 


be ſubje& to no power under heaven, but may do 
whatever appears to be for their own good. And az 
the ſafety of all nations conſiſts in rightly placing and 
meaſuring this power, ſuch as have been found alway- 
to proſper, who have given it to thoſe from whom uſurs 


pations were leaſt to be feared; who have been leaſt 


jubjett to be awed, cheated, or corrupted; and who, 
having the greateſt intereſt in the nation, were moit 
concerned to preſerve its power, liberty, and welfare. 


This is the greateſt truſt that can be repoſed in men. 
| This power was by the Spartans given to the ephori, 
and the ſenate of twenty-eight ; in Venice to that which 
they call “ concilio de pregadi*;” in Germany, Spain, 
France, Sweden, Denmark, Poland, Hungary, Bo- 
hemia, Scotland, England, and generally all the na- 


tions that have lived under the Gothic polity, it has 


been in their general aſſemblies under the names of 
| Ciets, cortes, parliaments, ſenates, and the like. But 
in what hands ſoever it is, the power of making, abro- 
gating, changing, correcting, and interpreting laws, 


has been i in the lame ; kings have been rejected or de- 
poſed ; the ſucceſſion of the crown ſettled, regulated, 


or changed: and 1 defy any man to ſhew me one king 3 


among all the nations above-mentioned, that has any 


right to the crown he wears, unleſs ſuch acts are good. 


If chis power be not well placed, or richtly pro 


portioned to that which is given to other magiltrates, 


the ſtate mult neceſſarily fall into great diſorders, or the 
moſt violent and dangerous means muſt be frequently 


uled to preſerve their liderty Sparta and Venice have 


N 2: rarely 


* The Ven en is called Concillo de pregadi, becauſe formerly | 


the principal members of the city were called togethtie , or © iny ited, when | 


ny extraordinary emergency required their attendance. 
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been in the world, never had the name of king; whereas 


e 1 


rarely been put to that trouble, becauſe the ſenates were 


ſo much above the kings and dukes in power, that the 


could without difficulty bring them to reaſon. The 


Gothic kings in Spain never ventured to diſpute with 


the nobility; ; and Vitiza and Roderic expoſed the king- 


dom as a prey to the Moors, rather by weakening it 
through the neglett of military diſcipline, joined to 


their own ignorance and cowardice, and by evil example 
bringing che youth to reſemble them in lewdneſs and 
balenels, than by eſtabliſhing in themſelves a power 
above the law. But in England our anceſtors, who 
Hteem to have had ſome ſuch thing in their eye, as ba- 
lancing the powers, by a fatal miſtake placed uſually ſo 


much in the hands of the king, that whenever he hap- 
pened to be bad, his extravagances could not be re- 


prefled without great danger. And as this has in ſeveral 


ages colt the nation a vaſt proportion of generous 
blood, ſo it is the cauſe of our preſent difficulties, and 


threatens us with more, but can never deprive us of the 
rights we inherit from our r fathers. 


SECT; Kix. 


Ie Powers of Kings are ſo various, according to the 


_ Conſlitutions of ſeveral States, that no Conſequence can 


be drawn to the Prejudice or Advantage 2 any — 
mer cy from the Name. Y 


1 I 8 to what is above Gd ſome alledge che 


name of king, as if there were a pu r in the word; 
and our author ſcems to put more veight upon it, than 


in the reaſons he brings to ſupport his cauſe. But that 


we may fce there is no efficacy! in it, and that it conveys 
no Other right than what particular nations my anncx 
to it, we are to conſider. 


1. That the molt abſolute. Princes that are or Le 


. 
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it has been frequently given to thoſe whoſe powers have 
been very much reſtrained. The Czfars were never 


called kings till the fixth age of Chriftianity. The 
caliphs an 
Turk, the cham of Tartary, or the Great Mogul, never 


ſoldan of Egypt and Babylon, the Great 


took that name, nor any other of the fame Gontfication. 
The czar of Moſcovy has it not, though he is as abſo- 


' Jute a monarch, and his people as miſerable ſlaves, as 


any in the world. On the other fide, the chief magif- 


trates of Rome and Athens for ſome time, thoſe of 
Sparta, Arragon, Sweden, Denmark, and England, 

„ who could do nothing but by law,” have been called . 
kings. This may be enough to ſhew, that a name being 


no way eſſential, what title ſoever is given to the chief 
magiſtrate, he can have no other power than the laws 


and cuſtoms of his country do sive, or the people con- 
„ er tim. -—- 5 


2. The names of magiſtrates are often f _ 
though the power continue to be the fame; and dhe : 
powers are ſometimes altered though the name remain. 


When ORtavius Cæſar, by the force of a mad cor- 
rupted ſoldiery, had overthrown all law and right, he 


took no other title in relation to military affairs than 


that of « imperator, which in the time of liberty was 
by the armies, often given to prætors and confuls. In 


civil matters he was, ,as he pretended, content with the 


power of tribune®: and the like was obſerved. in his 


ſucceſſor, who to new. invented uſurpations 4 gave old 
« and approved names .“ On the other fide, thofe 


titles, which have been rendered odious and execrable 
| by the violent exerciſe of an abſolute power, are ſome- 
times made popular by moderate limitations; as in 


Germany, where, though the monarchy {eem to be as 


well tempered as any, the princes retain the ſame names 


of „ imperator, Czfar,” and “ Auguſtus,” as thoſe had 
done, who by the exceſs of their rage and fury had 
delolated and corrupted the beſt part of the world. 
os CR ele, Some- 
* Tacit * ET „ | + Ibid. 1. 4 9 19. f 
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Sometimes the name is changed, though the power 
in all reſpetts continue the ſame. The lords of Caſtile 
had for many ages no other title than that of count; 
and when the nobility and people thought good, they 

changed it to that of king*, without any addition to the 

power. „ VVV 

The ſovereign magiſtrate in Poland was called duke 
till within the laſt two hundred years, when they gave 
the title of king to one of the Jagellan family t, which 

title has continued to this day, though without any 
change in the nature of the magiſtracy. And I pre- 
ſume, no wiſe man will think, that if the Venetians 
ſhould give the name of king to their duke, it could 

.confer any other power upon him, than he has already, 
_ unleſs more ſhould be conferred by the authority of the 

ne,, Es ET « 


- 
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- The Liberty of a People is the Gift of God and Nature. 


I. any man aſk, how nations come to have the power 
1 of doing theſe things, I anſwer, that liberty being 
only an exemption from the dominion of another, the 
gqueſtion ought not to be, how a nation can come to be 
fret, but how a man comes to haye a dominion over it; 
jor till the right of dominion be proved and juſtified, 


liberty ſubſiſts, as ariſing from the nature and being of 


' a man. Tertullian, ſpeaking of the emperors, ſays, 
ab eo imperium, a quo ſpiritust;” and we, taking 
man in his firſt condition, may juſtly lay, „ab eo It: 
„ bertas, à quo ſpiritus;” for no man can owe more 
than he has received. The creature having nothing, 
N e MOTT: ot „„ 
N * Mariana, J. 9 e. 1. Saavad. Corona Gothica. | 

1 + Cromer De Orig. et Reb. Geſt. Polonorum, Lan 


* Tnge eſt imperator, unde et homo antequam imperatur: inde poteſtas 
illi, unde et ſpiritus. Pert. Apol. & 30, p. 27. 5 ; 
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and being nothing but what the Creator makes him, 
muſt owe all to him, and nothing to any one from whom 
He has received nothing. Man therefore mult be natu- 
rally freo, unleſs he be created by another power than 
we have yet heard of. The obedience due to parents 
ariles from hence, in that they are the inſtruments of 
our generation; and we are inſtrutted by the light of 
reaſon, that we ought to make great returns to thoſe 
from whom under God we have received all. When 

they die, we are their heirs, we enjoy the {ame rights, 
and devolve the ſame to our poſterity. God only, Who 
confers this right upon us, can deprive us of it: and 
we can no way underſtand that he does fo, unleſs he 

had ſo declared by expreſs revelation, or had ſet ſome. 

diſtinguiſhing marks of dominion and fubjettion upon 
men; and, as an ingenious perſon not long ſince taid, | 
15 cauſed ſome to be born with crowns upon their heads, 
and all others with ſaddles upon their backs. This 
liberty therefore muſt continue, till it be either forfeited 


or willingly reſigned. The forfeiture is hardly compre- 


henſible in a multitude, chat is not entered into any ſo- 
cCiety; for as they are all equal, and “ equals can have 
„ no right over each other*,” no man can forfeit any 
thing to one, who can juſtly demand nothing, unlels it 


may be by a perlonal injury, which is nothing to this 
caſe; becauſe where there is no ſociety, one man is not 


bound by the actions of another. All cannot join in 
the ſame act, becauſe they are joined in none; or if 


they ſhould, no man could recover, much leſs tranſmit 
the forfeiture; and not being tranſmitted, it periſhes, 
as if it had never been, and no man can claim ay: 


thing from it. 


It will be no TY difficult to "OY ales to be | 
ſubſervient to our author's purpoſe; for men could not 
_ relign their liberty, unleſs they naturally bad it in them- 
ſelves. Reſignation is a public declaration of their 
aſſent to be governed by the perſon to whom they re- 
| 4 ſign 

4 Par in paręm non habet impe rium, Bract. 1.6 kk, 
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ſign; that is, they do by that act conſtitute him to be 
their governor. This neceſſarily puts us upon the in- 
quiry, why they do reſign, how they will be governed, 
and proves the governor to be their creature; and the 
right of diſpoſing the government muſt be in them, or 
they who receive it can have none. This is ſo evident 
to common ſenſe, that it were impertinent to aſk who 
made Carthage, Athens, Rome, or Venice, to be free 
cities, Their charters were not from men, but from 
God and nature. When a number of Phœnicians had 
found a port on the coaft of Africa, they might perhaps 
agree with the inhabitants for a parcel of ground; but 
they brought their liberty with them. When a company 
of Fatins, Sabines, and Tuſcans, met together upon 
the banks of the Tiber, and choſe rather to build a 
city for themſelves, than to live in ſuch as were ad- 
Jacent, they carried their liberty in their own breaſts, 
and had hands and ſwords to defend it. This was their 


charter; and Romulus could confer no more upon 


them, than Dido upon the Carthaginians. When a 
multitude of barbarous nations infeſted Italy, and no 
protection could be expected from the corrupted and 
periſhing empire, ſuch as agreed to ſeek a place of re- 
fuge in the ſcattered iſlands of the Adriatic gulf had no 
need of any man's authority, to ratify the inſtitution of _ 
_ their government. They who were the formal part off 
the city, and had built the material, could not but have 
a right of governing it as they pleaſed, ſince, if they 
did amils, the hurt was only to themſelves. It-1s pro- 
bable enough, that ſome of the Roman emperors, as 
lords of the fot], might have pretended to a dominion 
over them, if there had been any colour for it: but 
nothing of that kind appearing in thirteen: hundred 
years, we are not like to hear of any ſueh cayils. It 
is agreed by mankind, that ſubjection and protection 
are relative; and that he who cannot protett thoſe that 
are under him in vain pretends to a dominion over 
them, The only ends for which governments are con- 


ſtituted 


(ys ) 


ſtituted, and obedience rendered to them, are the ob- 


taining of juſtice and protection; and they who cannot 


provide for both, give the people a right of taking 
ſuch ways as beſt pleaſe themſelves, in order to their 


own ſafety. # BET SN 


When the fierce barbarity of the Saxons came to be 
| ſoftened by a more gentle climate, the arts and religion 


they learned taught them to reform their manners, and 
better enabled them to frame laws for the preſervation 


of their liberty, but no way diminiſhed their love to it. 


And though the Normans might defire to get the lands 


of thoſe who had joined with Harold, and of others, 
into their hands, yet when they were ſettled in the 


country, and by marriages united to the ancient inha- 


bitants, they became true Engliſhmen, and no leſs-lo+ 
vers of liberty, and reſolute defenders of it, than the 


Saxons had been. There was then neither conquering 


Norman, nor conquered Saxon, but a great and brave 
people compoſed of both, united in blood and intereſt 
in the defence of their common rights, which they ſo _ 
well maintained, that no prince ſince that time has too 

violently encroached upon them, who, as the reward 


of his folly, has not lived miſerably, and died ſhame- 


favour much of the ſubmiſſion which patrimonial ſlaves 


do uſually render to the will of their lord. On the 
_ contrary, whatever they did was by a power inherent 
in themſelves to defend that liberty in which they were 
born. All their kings were created upon the ſame 
condition, and for the ſame ends. Alfred acknow- _ 


ledged he found and left them perfectly free; and the 


> confeſſion of Offa, that they had not made him king 
for his own merit, but for the defence of their liberty, 


comprehends all that were before and after him. They 
Vell knew how great the honour was, to be made head 


of a great people; and rigorouſly exatted the per- 


tormance of the ends for which ſuch a one was ele- 


vated 


uch actions of our anceſtors do not, as 1 ſuppoſe, 
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vated, ſeverely puniſhing thoſe who baſely and 
wickedly betrayed the truſt repoſed in them, and 

violated all that is moſt ſacred among men; which 

_ £ould not have been, unleſs they were naturally free; 

for the liberty that has no being, cannot be defended. 


r X16 


No Veneration paid, or honour conferred upon a juſt and 
 lawſul Magiſtrate, can diminiſh the Liberty of a 
Nation. 3 | * 
O ME have ſuppoled, that though the people be 

naturally free, and magiſtrates created by them, 
they do by lach creations deprive tliiemſelves of that 
natural liberty; and that the names of“ king, fove- 
e reign lord, and “ dread ſovereign, being no way 
conſiſtent with liberty, they who gave ſuch titles do 
renounce it. Our author carries this very far, and 


lays great weight upon the ſubmiſſive language uſed hy 


| the people, when they 4 humbly crave, that his majeſty 
+ would be pleaſed to grant them their accuſtomed 


freedom of ſpeech, and accels to his perſon ;” and 


„give the name of ſupplications and petitions to the 
c“ addreſſes made to him; “ whereas he anſwers in the 
baughty language of “ le roi le veut, le roi saviſera, 
and the like. But they who talk at this rate, ſhew, that 
they neither underſtand the nature of magiſtracy, nor 
the practice of nations. Thofe who have lived in the 
| higheſt exerciſe of their liberty, and have been molt. 

tenacious of it, have thought no honour too great for 
ſuch magiſtrates as were eminent in the defence of 
their rights, and were ſet up for that end. The name 

ot dread ſovereign might juſtly have been given to a 
Roman dictator, or conſul; for they had the ſo- 
verign authority in their hands, and power ſufficient 
Tor its execution. Whilſt their magiſtracy e 
. 15 8 ))FCCCCUP he they 


a vit, ſacroſanctos eſle. 


(8) 
they were a terror to the ſame men, whoſe axes and 
s had been a terror to them the year or month be- 


701 and might be ſo again the next. The Romans 


thought they could not be guilty of excels in carrying 


the power and veneration due to their dictator to. the 


higheſt : and Livy tells us, that his © edifts were eſ- 
teemed facred *.“ 1 have already ſhewn, that this 


haughty people, who might have commanded, con- 
deſcended to join with their tribunes in a petition to 


the diftator Papirius for the life of Quintus Fabius, 
who had fought a battle in 'his abſence, and without 


his order, though he had gained a great and memorable 

victory. The fame Fabius, when conſul, was com- 
mended by his father Q. Fabius Maximus, for obliging 
him, by his lictors, to diſmount from his horſe, and 0 
pay him the reipett that was due from others. The 


tribunes of the people, who were inſtituted for the 
5 preſervation of liberty, were alſo eſteemed ſacred and 
inviolable, as appears by that phraſe, «+ ſacroſanQta tri- 
“ bunorum poteſtas r, ſo common in their ancient 
writers. No man, I preſume, thinks any monarchy 
more limited, or more clearly derived from a delegated 


power, than that gl the German emperors ; and yet 


ſacra Cæſarea * ge is the public ſtile. Nay, the E 
Hollanders at this 


ay call their burgomaſters, though 
they fee them ſelling herring or tar, high and mighty 


& lords,” as ſoon as they are advanced to be of the 


thirty {ix, forty two, or forty eight magiſtrates of a 


mall town. Ir is no wonder therefore, if a great na- 
tion ſhould think it conducing to their own glory, to 


give magnificent titles, and uſe ſubmiſſive language, 


to that one man, whom they ſet up to be their head; 


eſpecially, if we conſider, . that they came from - 
country where ſuch titles and language were princi- 


FT pally 1 inv entęd. 
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Among the Romans and Grecians we hear nothing 
of majeſty, highneſs, ſerenity, and excellence, appro- 
priated to a ſingle perſon ; but receive them from Ger- 
many, and other northern countries. We find “ ma- 
“ jeftas populi Romani, and “ majeſtas imperii *, 
in their beſt authors; but no man, ſpeaking to Julius 
or Auguſtus, or even to the vaineſt of their ſucceſſors, 
ever uſed thoſe empty titles, nor took upon themſelves 
the names of fervants, as we do to every fellow ve 
meet in the ſtreets. When ſuch ways of ſpeaking are 
once introduced they muſt needs ſwell to a more than 
ordinary height in all tranſactions with "princes. Moſt 
of them naturally delight in vanity, and courtiers never 
peak more truth, than when they molt extol their 
maſters, and aſſume to themſelves the names that beſt 
expreſs the moſt abjett ſlavery. Theſe, being brought 
into mode, like all ill cuſtoms, increaſe by uſe; and 
then no man can omit them without bringing that ha- 
tred and danger upon himſelf, which few will undergo, 

except for ſomething that is evidently of great impor- 
tance. Matters of ceremony and title, at the hrſt, 
feem not to be.fo ; and, being for ſome time negletied, 
they acquire ſuch ftrength as not to be eaſtly removed. 
From private ufage they paſs into public acts; and 
thoſe {latterers who gave a beginning to them, pro- 
poſing them in public councils, where too many of that 
fort have always infinuated themſelves, gain credit 
enough to make them paſs. This work was farther 
advanced by the church of Rome, according to the 
cuſtom of favouring that moſt, which is moſt vain and 
corrupt; and it has been uſual with the popes, and 
their adherents, liberally to gratify priuces for ſervices _ 
rendered to the church, with titles that tended only to 
the prejudice of the people. Theſe poitonous plants, 
| Tt „ having 
1 Fir 8. C. ut conſules opc ram darent, ut imperium populi Romani ma- 
jel.afque conſervaretur. Cic. Orat. pro Rab. & 20. Me ex manibus im- 
piis cripite, per majeſtatem imperii, per amicitiæ hdem. Sall. Bell. Jug. 
§ 26. Urbem non pro majeſtate imperii ornatam. Suet. in vita Au- 
guſti, § 28. | 8 „ 
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baving taken root, grew up ſo faſt, that the titles 


which, within the {pace of a hundred years, were 


thought ſufficient for the kings and queens of England, 
have of late been given to Monk, and his honourable 


dutcheſs. New phraſes have been invented to pleaſe 


princes, or the ſenſe of the old perverted, as has hap- 


pened to that of “ le roi saviſera:“ and that, which 


was no more than a liberty to conſult with the lords 


upon a bill preſented by the commons, is by ſome men 
now taken for a right inherent in the king of denying 
ſuch bills as may be offered to him by the lords and 
commons; though the coranation-oath oblige him to 


hold, keep, and defend the juſt laws and cuſtoms, 
« quas vulgus clegerit.” And, if a ſtop be not put 


10 this exorbitant abuſe, the words {till remaining in 
Acts of parliament, which ſhew that their acts are our 


laws, may perhaps be alſo aboliſhed. — 9 9 
But though this ſhould come to paſs, by the flackne's 
of the lords and commons, it could neither create a 


new right inthe king, nor diminiſh that of the people: 
but it might give a better colour to thoſe who are ene- 


mies to their country, to render the power of the 


crown arbitrary, than any thing that is yet among us. 


The genera! Revolt of a Nation cannot be called a 
VVV . 

AS impoſtors ſeldom make lies paſs in the world, 

1 X without putting falſe names upon things, ſuch as 


our author endeavour to perſuade the people they 
- ought not to defend their liberties, by giving the name 
of rebellion to the moſt juſt and honourable actions 
that have been performed for the preſervation of them; 
and, to aggravate the matter, tell us, that rebellion is 
like the fin of witchcraft. But thole who ſeek after 
truth will calily find, that there can be no ſuch thing in 
the world as the rebellion of a nation againſt its own 


__ magiſtrates, 
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magiſtrates, and that rebellion is not always evil. That 
this may. appear, it will not be amiſs to conſider the 


word, as well as the thing commonly underſtood by it, 
as it is uſed in an evil ſenſe. 


The word is taken from the Latin of rebellare,” / 


| which ſignifies no more than to renew a war. When a 


tovn or province had been ſubdued by the Romans, 
and brought under their dominion, if they violated their 
faith after the ſettlement of peace, and invaded their 
maſters, who had ſpared them, they were ſaid to rebel, 
But it had been more abſurd to apply that word to the 
people that roſe againſt the decemviri, kings, or other 
magiſtrates, than to the Parthians, or any of thoſe na- 
tions who had no dependence upon them; for all the 


circumſtances that ſhould make a rebellion were want- 


ing, the word implying a ſuperiority in them againſt 


whom it is, as well as the breach of an eſtabliſhed N 


peace. But though every private man, fingly taken, be 
ſubject to the commands of the magiſtrate, the whole 

body of the people is not ſo; for he i is by and for the 
people, and the people is neither by nor for him. The 
' obedience due to him from private men is grounded 


upon and meaſured by the general law; and that law, 


regarding the welfare of the people, cannot ſet up the 
| Intereſt of one or a few men againſt the public. The 
whole body therefore of a nation cannot be tied to any 
other obedience than is conſiſtent with the common 
good, according to their own judgment: and having 


never been ſubdued, or brought to terms of peace 


with their magiſtrates, they cannot be faid to revolt or 
rebel againſt them, to whom they owe no more than 
ſeems good to themſelves, and who are waſhing of or 
6 by themſelves, more than other men. 
Again, the thing ſignified by rebellion is not always 
evil. For, though every ſubdued nation muſt acknow- 
ledge a ſuperiority in thoſe. who have ſubdued them, 
and rebellion do imply a breach of the peace, yet that 
ſuperiority is not infinite; the peace may be broken 
upon Jull grounds, and it may be neither a crime nor 

ine 


19 

infamy to do it. The Privernates had been more than 
once ſubdued by the Romans, and had as often re- 
belled. Their city was at laſt taken by Plautius the 
conſul, after their leader Vitruvius, and great numbers 
of their ſenate and people, had been killed. Being 
reduced to a low. condition, they ſent ambaſſadors to 
Rome to defire peace; where, when a ſenator aſked 
them what puniſhment they deſerved, one of them an- 


{wered, “ the ſame which they deſerve, who think - 


"6 themſelves worthy of hberty”*. The conlul then 
_ demanded, © what kind of peace might be expected 
from them, if tne puniſhment ſhould be remitted? 
The ambaſlador anſwered, “ if the terms you give be 
good, the peace will be obſerved by us faithfully and 


= perpetually; if bad, it will ſoon be broken ft”. And 


though ſome were offended with the ferocity of the an- 
ſwer, yet the beſt part of the ſenate approved it, as 
« worthy of a man and a freeman; and confeſſing 
that no man or nation would continue undder an uneaſy 
condition, longer than they were compelled by force, 
ſaid, „they only were fit to be made Romans, Who 
„. thought nothing valuable but liberty $.” Upon 
which they were all made citizens of Rome, and ob- 
tained whatever they had deſired. 
I know not how this matter can be carried to a 
greater height; for if it were poſhble, that a people 
reſiſting oppreſſion and vindicating their own liberty 


could commit a crime, and incur either guilt or infamy, 8 


the Privernates did, who had been often ſubdued, and 
often pardoned; but, even in the judgment of "their 

conquerors, whom they had offended, the reſolution 
they profeſſed of ſtanding to no agreement, impoſed 
8 upon them by neceſſity, was 5 accounted the higheſt teſti- 


"ny 
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mony of ſuch a virtue, as rendered them worthy to be 
admitted into a ſociety and equality. with ere who 
vere the moſt brave and virtuous people of the world. 

But if the patience of a conquered people may have 
limits, and they, who will not bear oppreſſion from thoſe 
who had ſpared their lives, may deſerve praiſe and re. 
ward from their conquerors, it would be madneſs to 
think, that any nation can be obliged to bear whatever 
their own magiſtrates think fit to do againſt them. This 
may ſeem ſtrange to thoſe who talk ſo much of con. 
queſts made by kings, immunities, liberties, and privi- 
leges, granted to nations, oaths of allegiance taken, 
and wonderful benefits conferred upon them. But, 


having already ſaid as much as is needful concerning 
cConqueſts, and that the magiſtrate, who has nothing 


except what is given to him, can only difpenſe out of 
the public ſtock ſuch franchiſes and privileges as he has 


received for the reward of ſervices done to the country, 
and encouragement of virtue, 1 ſhall at preſent keep 


myſelf to the two laſt points. 
Allegiance ſignifies no more (as the words « ad legem” 77 
declare) than ſuch an obedience as the law requires. 
But as the law can require nothing from the whole peo- 
ple, who are maſters of it, allegiance can only relate 
to particulars, and not to the whole nation. No oath 
can bind any other than thoſe who take it, and that only 
in the true ſenſe and meaning of it: but ſingle men only 
take this oath, and therefore ſingle men are only obliged 
to keep it. The body of a people neither does, nor 
can perform any ſuch act. Agreements and contracts 
have been made; as the tribe of Judah, and the reſt of 
Lrael afterward, made a covenant with David, upon 
which they made him king; but no wiſe man can think, 
that the nation did thereby 1 make themlel ves the creature 
of their own creature. | 
The ſenſe alſo of an oath ought to be conſidered. 
No man can by an oath be obliged to any thing beyond, 
or contrary to the true meaning of it. Private * 
— 
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Who ſwear obedience * ad legem,” ſwear no doedience 
& extra” or © contra lege.” Whatever they promiſe. 
or ſwear can detratt nothing from the public liberty, 
which the law principally intends to preſerve. Though 
many of them may be obliged, in their ſeveral ſtations 
and capacities, to render peculiar ſervices to a prince, 
the people continue as free as the internal thoughts of 
a man, and cannot but have a right to preſerve their 
liberty, or avenge the violation. 2 in 
If matters are well examined, perhaps not many ma- 
giſtrates can pretend to much upon the title of merit, 
_ eſpecially if they or their progenitors have continued 
long in office. The conveniences annexed to the exer- 
ciſe of the ſovereign power may be thought ſufficient to | 
pay ſuch ſcores, as they grow due, even to the belt: 
and as things of that nature are handled, I think it will 
hardly be found, that all princes can pretend to an irre- 
 bGſlible power upon the account of beneficence to their 
people. When the family of the Medici came to be 
maſters of Tuſcany, that country was, without diſpute, 
in men, money, and arms, one of the moſt flouriſhing 


| provinces in the world, as appears by Machiavel's ac- 


count, and the relation of what happened between 
Charles the eighth, and the magiſtrates of Florence, 
which I have mentioned already from Guicciardini. 
Now, whoever ſhall conſider the ſtrength of that country 
in thoſe days, together with what it might have been in 
the ſpace of a hundred and forty years, in which they 

have had no war, nor any other plague, than the extor- 
tion, fraud, rapine, and cruelty of their princes, and 
compare it with their preſent deſolate, wretched, and 
contemptible condition, may, if he pleaſe, think, that 
much veneration is due to the princes that govern them; 

but will never make any man believe, that their title 
can be grounded upon beneficence. The like may be 
ſaid of the duke of Savoy, who, pretending, upon 
I know not what account, that every peaſant in the 

dutchy ought to pay him two crowns every 1 | 


© © 
did in 1662 ſubtilly find out, that in every year chere 
were thirteen halves; fo that a poor man, who had no- 
thing but what he gained by hard labour, was, through 
his fatherly care and beneficence, forced to pay ſix and 
twenty crowns to his royal highnels, to be employed in 
his diſcreet and virtuous pleaſures at Turin. 
The condition of the ſeventeen provinces of the 
Netherlands (and even of Spain itſelf) when they fell to 
the houſe of Auſtria, was of the ſame nature: and I 
will confels as much as can be required, if any other 
marks of their government do remain, than ſuch as 
are manifeſt evidences of their pride, avarice, luxury, 


and cruelty. 


Prance, in outward appearance, makes a better ſhew; 
but nothing in the world is more miſerable, than that 
people under the fatherly care of their triumphant mo. 

narch. The beſt of their condition is like afles and 
maſtiff-dogs, to work and fight, io be opprefled and 

killed for him; and thoſe among them, who have any 
underſtanding, well know, that their induſtry, courage, 
and good ſucceſs, is not only unprofitable, but deſtruc- 
tive to them; aud that, by increaſing the power of their 
maſter, they add weight to their o] chains. And if 
any prince, or ſucceſſion of princes, have made a more 
modeſt uſe of their power, or more faichfully diſcharged 
the truſt repoſed in them, it muſt be imputed peculiarly 
to them, as a teſtimony of their perſonal virtue, and 
can have no effect upon others. 

The rights therefore of kings are not grounded upon 

conqueſt: the liberties of nations do not ariſe from the 

grants of their princes; the oath of allegiance binds no 
private man to more than the law diretts, and has no 

Influence upon the whole body of every nation. Many 

princes are known to their ſubjetis only by the injuries, 


Iloſles, and milchiefs, brought upon them. Such as are 


good and juſt ought to be rewarded for their perſonal 
virtue, but can confer no right upon thoſe who no way 
wenne chem; and whoever pretends to. that merit 


malt 
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muſt prove it by his actions. Rebellion, being nothing 
but a renewed war, can never be againſt a government 
that was not eſtabliſhed by war, and of itſelf is neither 
good nor evil, more than any other war; but is juſt or 


unjuſt, according to the cauſe or manner of it. Beſides, 


that rebellion, which by Samuel is compared to witch- 
craft*, is not of private men, or a people, againſt the 


prince, but of the prince againſt God. The Iſraelites 


are often ſaid to have rebelled againſt the law, word, or 
command of God; but though they frequently oppoſed 


their kings, I do not find rebellion imputed to them on 


that account, nor any ill character put upon ſuch 
actions. We are told alſo of ſome kings who had been 
ſubdued, and afterwards rebelled againſt Chedorlaomer, 


and other kings; but their cauſe is not blamed, and we 
| have ſome reaſon to believe it good, becauſe Abraham 
took part with thoſe who had rebelled. However, it can 


be of no prejudice to the cauſe I defend: for though it 
were true, that thoſe ſubdued kings could not juſtly riſe 


aga.nſt the perſon who had ſubdued them, or that gene- 
rally no king, being once vanquiſhed, could have a 
right of rebellion againſt his conqueror, it could have 


no relation to the actions of a people vindicating their 


own laws and liberties againſt a prince who violates 


them; for that war which never was, can never be re- 
newed. And if it be true in any caſe, that hands and 


words are given to men, that they only may be ſlaves 
| Who have no courage, it muſt be when liberty is over- 


thrown by thoſe, who of all men ought with the utmoſt 8 
induſtry and vigour to have defended it. ; 
That this ſhould be known, is not only neceſſary for 


the lafety of nations, but advantageous to ſuch kings as 
are wiſe and good. They who know the frailty of hu- 


man nature will always diſtruſt their own; and deſiring 
only to do what they ought, will be glad to be reſtrained. 
trom that which they ought not to do. Being taught 
by reaſon and experience, that nations — hs in. the 
CCC ours | 
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peace and juſtice a a good government, they wall 


never fear a general inſurrection, whilſt they take care 
it be rightly adminiſtered; and finding themſelves by 


this means to be ſafe, will never be unwilling, that their | 


children or ſucceſſors ſhould be obliged to tread in the 
ſame ſteps. 

If it be ſaid, that this may ſometimes cauſe diſorders, 
I acknowledge it; but no human condition being per- 
fect, ſuch a one 1s to be choſen, which carries with it 


the molt tolerable inconveniences : and it being much 
better, that the irregularities and exceſſes of a prince 
ſhould be reſtrained or ſupprefſed, than that whole na- 


tions ſhould periſh by them, thoſe conſtitutions that 


make the beſt proviſion againſt the greateſt evils are 


moſt to be commended. If governments were inſtt- 


tuted to gratify the luſts of one man, thoſe could not 
be good that let limits to them; but all realonable men 
confeſſing that they are inſtituted for the good of na- 
tions, they only can deſerve praiſe, who above all 
things endeavour to procure it, and appoint means pro- 


portioned to that end. The great variety of govern- 
ments, which we fee in the world, is nothing but the 
effect of this care; and all nations have been, and arc 


more or leſs happy, as they or their anceſtors have had 

vigour or ſpirit, integrity of manners, and wiſdom to 
invent and eſtabliſh ſuch orders, as have better or worſe 
provided for the common good, which vas ſought by 
all. But as no rule can be ſo exact as to make proviſion 

againſt all conteſtations; and all diſputes about right do 


naturally end in force when juſtice is denied, (ill men 


never willingly ſubmitting to any deciſion, that is con- 
trary to their paſſions and intereſts) the beſt conſtitu- 
tions are of no value, if there be not a power to lup- 8 
port them. This power firſt exerts itſelf in the execu- 
tion of juſtice by the ordinary officers. But no nation 

having been fo happy, as not ſometimes to produce 
ſuch princes as Edward the ſecond and Richard the ſe- 


cond, and luch miniſters, as Conroy 3 and 


Trelilian, 


= 
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Treſilian, the ordinary officers of juſtice often want 
the will, and always the power, to, reſtrain them. So 


that the rights and liberties of a nation muſt be utter] 


ſubverted and aboliſhed, if the power of the whole 
may not be employed to affert them, or puniſh the vio- 


lotion of them. But as it is the fundamental right of 


every nation to be governed by ſuch laws, in ſuch man- 
ner, and by ſuch perſons, as they think moſt conducing 


to their own good, they cannot be accountable to an 
but themſelves for what they do in that moſt important 


SECT. AXE" 


The Engliſh Government was not ill conſtituted, the M6 
fefts more lately obſerved proceeding from the Cliange of | 


Manners, and Corruption of the Times. 


FT Am not ignorant, that many honeſt and good men, 


acknowledging theſe rights, and the care of our an- 
ceſtors to preſerve them, think, they wanted wiſdom 
rightly to proportionate the means to that end. It is 
not enough, jay they, for the general of an army to 
delire victory; he only can delerve praiſe, who has 
kill, induſtry, and courage, to take the beſt meaſures 
of obtaining it. Neither is it enough for wile legiſla- 
wGrs to prelerve liberty, and to erett ſuch a govern- 
ment as may ſtand for a time; but to ſet ſuch clear 
rules to thoſe, who are put in execution, that every 
man may know when they tranſgreſs, and appoint ſuch 
means for reſtraining or puniſhing them, as may be ulcd 
ſpeedily, furely, and effectually, without danger to the 
public. Sparta being thus conſtituted, we hardly find, 
that, for more than eight hundred years, any king pre- 


iumed to pals the limits preſcribed by the law. If am 


Roman conſul grew inſolent, he might be reduced to 
order without blood, or danger to the public; and no 
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dictator ever uſurped a power over liberty till the time 
of Sylla, when all things in the city were fo changed, 
that the ancient foundations were become too narrow, 
In Venice the power of the duke is fo circumſcribed, 
that in 1300 years, no one, except Falerio and Tiepoli, 
has dared to attempt any thing againſt the laws : and 
they were immediately ſuppreſſed with little commotion 
in the city. On the other fide, our Jaw is ſo ambigu- 
ous, perplexed, and intricate, that it is hard to know 
when 1t 1s broken. In all the public conteſts we have 
| had, men of good judgment and integrity have fol. 
lowed both parties. The means of tranſgreſſing, and 
procuring partiſans to make good by force the moſt no- 
torious violations of liberty, have been ſo caſy, that no 
prince, who has endeavoured it, ever failed to pet 
great number of followers, and to do infinite miſchicts, 
before; he could be removed. The nation has been 
brought to fight againſt thoſe they had made ta be what 
they were, upon the unequal terms of hazarding all 
againſt nothing. If they had ſucceſs, they gained no 
More than what was their own before, and which the 
lav ought to have ſecured: whereas it is evident, that 
jf at any one time the contrary had happened, the na- 
tion had been utterly enſlaved ; and no victory was ever 
gaincd without the loſs of much noble and innocent 
JJ... 8 
Io this I anſwer, that no right of judgment can be 
given of human things, without a particular regard to 
the time in which they paſſed. We eſteem Scipio, 


HFannibal, Pyrrhus, Alexander, Epaminondas, and 


Cæſar, to have been admirable commanders in W r, 


5 | þecaule they had in a moſt eminent degree all the qua- 


lities that could make them ſa, and knew beſt how to 
_ employ the arms then in uſe according to the diſcipline 
of their times; and yet no man doybts, that if the 
moſt ſkilful of them could be raiſed from the grave, re- 

ſtored to the utmoſt vigour of mind and body, ſet at 
the head of the beſt armies he ever n 5 
3 8 placed 


* 


TD 


placed upon the frontiers of France or Flanders, he 
would not know how to advance or retreat, nor by 


what means to take any of the places in thoſe parts, as 
they are. now fortified and defended; but would moſt: 
certainly be beaten by any inſignificant fellow with a- 
{mall number of men, furniſhed with ſuch arms as are 


now in uſe, and following the methods now prattifed. 
| Nay, the manner of marching, encamping, belieging, 


attacking, defending, and fighting, is ſo much altered 


within the laſt threeſcore years, that no man obſerving 


the diſcipline that was then thought to be the beſt, could 


poſſibly defend himſelf againſt that which has been ſince 
found out, though the terms are ſtill the ſame. And if it 


be conſidered, that political matters are ſubjett to the ſame 


mutations (as certainly they are) it will be ſufficient to 


excuſe our anceſtors, who, ſuiting their goverment to 


dhe ages in which they lived, could neither foreſee the 
Changes that might happen in future generations, nor 
appoint remedies for the miſchiefs they did not foreſee. 


They knew that the kings of ſcveral nations had 


| been kept within the limits of the Jaw, by the virtue 
and power of a great and brave nobility ; and that no- 
other. way of ſupporting a mixed monarchy had ever 
been known in the world, than by putting the balance 


into the hands of thoſe who had the greateſt intereſt in 


nations, and who by birth and eſtate enjoyed greater 
advantage than kings could confer upon them for re- 


wards of betraying their country. They knew, that 


when the nobility was ſo great as not eaſily to be num- 


bered, the little that was left to the king's diſpoſal was 8 


not ſufficient to corrupt many; and if ſome might fall 
under the temptation, thoſe who continued in their in- 
tegrity would eaſily be able to chaſtiſe them for deſert- 

ing the public cauſe, and by that means deter kings 


from endeavouring to ſeduce them from their duty. 
Whilſt things continued in this poſture, kings might 


lafely be truſted (with the advice of their council) to 
cConfer the commands of the militia in towns and pro- 


O4 „ 
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vinces upon the maſt eminent men in them : and whilſt 
thoſe kings were exerciſed in almoſt perpetual wars, 
and placed their glory in the greatneſs of the actions 


they atchieved by the power and valour of their people, 


it was their intereſt always to chooſe ſuch as ſeemed 


beſt to deſerve that honour. It was not to be ima- 


- Hen that through the weakneſs of ſome, and malice 
of others, thoſe dignities ſhould by degrees be 
turned into empty titles, and become the 'rewards of 


the greateſt crimes, and the vileſt ſervices ; or that the 


nobleſt of their deſcendents, for want of them, ſhould 


be brought under the name of commoners, and de- 


prived of all privileges, except ſuch as were common 
to them with their grooms. Such a ſtupendous change 


being in proceſs of time inſenſibly introduced, the foun- 


dations of that government which they had eſtabliſh. 
ed, were removed, and the ſuperſtruQure overthrown. 


The balance by which it fubfiſtedwas broken; and it- 


is as impoſſible ta reſtore it, as for moſt of thoſe who 
at this day go under the name of noblemen, to perform 
the duties required from the ancient nobility of Eng- 


land. And though there were a charm in the name, 


and thoſe who have it ſhould be immediately filled with 
a ſpirit like that which animated our anceſtors, and en- 
dea vour to deſerve the honours they paſſeſs, by ſuch _ 
Tervices to the country as they ought to have performed 


before they had them, they would not be able to ac- 
_ compliſh it. They have neither the intereſt nor the eſ- 
tates required for ſo great a work. Thoſe who have 
_ eſtates at a rack-rent have no dependents, Their te- 
nants, when they have paid what is agreed, owe them 


nothing; and knowing they ſhall be turned out of their. 
tenements, as ſoon as any other will give a little more, 


they look upon their lords as men, who receive more 


from them than they confer upon them. This depen- 
dence being loſt, che lords have only more money to 


3 or lay up chan others, but no command of men; 
and can 1 therefore neither proten the weak, nor curb 


the 5 
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the jnſolent. By this means, all things have been 
brought into the hands of the king, and the com- 
moners; and there is nothing left to cement them, and 
to maintain the union. The perpetual jarrings we hear 
every day, the diviſion of the nation into ſuch fac- 
tions, as threaten us with ruin, and all the diſorders 
that we ſee or fear, are the effects of this rupture. 
| Theſe things are not to be imputed to bur original con- 
ſtitutions, but to thoſe who have ſubverted them. And 
if they who by corrupting, changing, enervating, and 
annihilating the nobility, which was the. principal ſup- 
port of the : ancient regular monarchy, bave driven thoſe 
who are truly noblemen into the ſame intereſt and name 
with the commons, and by that means increaſed a party 
which never was, and, 4 think, never can be, united 
to the court, they are to anſwer for the conlequences; 
and if they periſh, their deſtruttion is from themſelves. 
Ihe inconveniences therefore proceed not from the 
inſtitution, but from the innovation. The law was 
plain, but it has been induſtriouſly perplexed: they 
who were to have upheld it are overthrown. That 
which might have been eaſily performed when the 
eople was armed, and had a great, ſtrong, virtuous, 
and powerful nobility to lead them, is made difficult, 
now they are diſarmed, and that nobility aboliſhed. 
Our anceſtors may evidently appear, not only to bave 
intended well, but to have taken a right courſe to ac- 
compliſi Chat they intended. This had effect as long 
as the cauſe continued; and the only fault that can be 
aſcribed to that which they eſtabliſhed is, that it has 
not proved to be perpetual; which is no more thau 
may be juſtly ſaid of the beſt human conſtitutions that 
ever have been in the world. If we will be juſt to our 
_ anceſtors, it will become us in our time rather to pur- 
ſue what we know they intended, and by new conflitu- 
tions to repair the breaches made upon the old, than 
to accuſe them of the defeRs that will for ever attend 
the actions of men, Faking our affairs at the worſt, 
| Ve 


1 


4 ſhall ſoon find, that if we have the fame ſpirit they 
had, we may cally reſtore our nation to its aucient li- 
berty, dignity and happineſs; and if we do not, the 


fault is owing to ourlel ves, and not to any want of vir- 
tue and wiſdom 1 in them. | 


8 E 0 . xxIII. 


| The Power of ale Per 1 Parliaments is net 


 fimply i in the Ring. The Variety of Cuſtoms in chooſing 
Parlament-Men, and the Errors a People may Ccon- 


mit, neither prove; tat * are or "ug 40 be Ab. 


JO. 5 


- 


HE. original of magiſtratical power, the intention 


preſume, ſufficiently appear by what has been laid. 


But becauſe our author, taking hold of every twig 
- pretends, © that kings may call and diſſolve parliaments 5 
Lat their pleaſure,” and from thence infers the power 
io be wholly in them; alleges the various cuſtoms in ſe- 


veral parts of this nation, uſed in the elections of par- 


liament-men, to proceed from the king's will; and be- 
cauſe a people may commit errors, thinks all power: - 
4 ought to be put into the hands of the king: 


I anſwer, 1. that the power of calling and diſſolving 


parliaments i is not ſimply in kings. They may call par- 
liaments, if there be occaſion, at times when the lau 
does not exact it; they are placed as ſentinels, and 
ought vigilantly to oblerve the motions of the enemy, 
and give notice of his approach: but if the ſentinel 

fall alleep, neglett his duty, or maliciouſly endeavour 


to betray the city, thoſe who are concerned may make 


ule of all other means to know their danger, and to 


preſerve themſelves. The ignorance, incapacity, neg- 


s 9 or , of a king, is a great calamity to a2 
| nation, 


A of our anceſtors in its creation, and the ways 
preſcribed for the direction and limitation of it may, F 
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pation, and his malice is worſe, but not an irreparable 
ruin. Remedies may be, and often have been found 
againſt the worſt of their vices. The laſt French kings 
of the races of Meroveus and Pepin brought many miſ- 
chiefs upon the kingdom, but the deſtruttion was pre- 
vented. Edward the ſecond and Richard the ſecond of 
England were not unlike them, and we know by what 
means the nation was preſerved. The queſtion was 
not who had the right, or who ought to call parliaments, 
but how the commonwealth might be ſaved from ruin. 
The conſuls, or other chief magiſtrates i in Rome, bad 
certainly a right of aſſembling and diſmiſſing the ſenate. 
But when Hannibal was at the gates, or any other im- 

minent danger threatened them with deftruttion, if that 
magiſtrate had been drunk, mad, or gained by the 
enemy, no wile man can think, that formalities were to 
have been obſerved. In fach: caſes every man 18 a ma- 
giſtrate; and he who beſt knows the danger, and the means 
of preventing it, has a right of calling the ſenate or 
people to an aſſembly. The people would, and cer- 
tainly ought to follow him, as they did Brutus and Va- 
lerius againſt Tarquin, or Horatius and Valerius againſt 
the decemviri; and whoever ſhould do otherwiſe might, 
for ſottiſnneſs, be compared to the courtiers of the two | 
| laſt kings of Spain. The firſt of theſe, by name Phi- 
lip the third, being indiſpoſed in cold weather, a bra- 
ziero of coals was brought into his chamber, and placed 
ſo near him, that he was cruelly ſcorched. A nobleman, 
then preſent, ſaid to one who ſtood by him, „ the king 


burns ;” the other anſwered, it was true, but the Page, 


whole office it was to bring and remove the brazicro, 
Vas not there: and before he could be found, his ma- 
jeſty's legs and face were ſo burnt, that it cauſed an ery- 
ſipelas, of which he died. Philip the fourth eſcaped not 
much better, who being ſurpriled as he was hunting by 


A violent ſtorm of rain and hail, and no man preſuming 5 


to lend the king a cloak, he was ſo wet before the of— 
Heer could be tound who carried his OWN, that he took 
„„ cold, 
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a cold, which caſt him into a dangerous fever. If 
kings like the conſequences of ſuch a regularity, they 
may cauſe it to be obſerved in their own families; but 
nations, looking in the firſt place to their own ſafety, 


would be guilty of the moſt extreme ſtupidity, if they 


ſhould ſuffer themſelves to be ruined for adhering to 
ſuch ceremonies. 


This is ſaid upon a ſuppoſition, that the whole power 


of calling and diflolving parliaments is, by the law, 
placed in the king: but I utterly deny that it is ſo; ani 
10 prove it, ſhall give the following reaſons. 

„ 1.) That the king can have no ſuch power, unleſk it 
be given him, for every man is originally free; and 


the ſame power that makes him king, gives him all that 
belongs to his being king. It is not therefore an inhe- 

rent, but a delegated power; and whoever receives it ies 
accountable to thoſe that gave it; for, as our author is 


forced to confeſs, «+ they who give authority by com- 
„ miſſion, do always retain more than they grant. 
(. 2.) The law for annual parliaments expreſsly declares 


it not to be in the king's power, as to the point of their 
meeting, nor conſequently their continuance. For 
they meet to no purpoſe if they may not continue to do 
the work for which they meet: and it were abſurd to 
give them a power of meeting, if they might not con- 
tinue till it be done: for, as Grotius ſays, “ qui dat 


„ finem, dat media ad finem necefſaria*,” The only 


reaſon why parliaments do meet is to provide for the 
public good; and they by law ought to meet for that 
end. They ought not therefore to be diſſol ved, 1 
be accompliſhed. For this reaſon the opinion given by 


Treſilian, that kings might diſſolve parliaments at their 


pleaſure, was adjudged o be A Principal part of his 


_ treaſon. 


(3.) We have elready dere that Saxons, Danes, 
Normans, Kc. who had no title to the crown, were 
4k made 


* Qui dat formam, dat quæ ad formam ſunt neceſſacia; Gret. de Jure 
Belli l. 2, e. , 9 4. | ny 
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made kings by micel-gemotes, wittena-gemotes, and 
parliaments; that is, either by the whole: people, or 
their repreſentatives: others have been by the ſame au- 
thority reſtrained, brought to order, or depoſed. But 
as it is impoſſible, that ſuch as were not kings, and had 


no title to be kings, could, by virtue of a kingly power, 


call parliaments, when they had none; and ablurd to 


think, that ſuch as were in the throne, who had not 


governed according to law, would ſuffer themſelves to 


be reſtrained, impriſoned, or depoled by parliaments, - 


called and fitting by themſelves, and ſtill depending 
upon their will to be, or not to be; it is certain that 


parliaments have in themſelves a Power of atting and 
acting for the public good. 


1 To the ſecond. The various cnllows uſed in 
elektions are nothing to this queſtion. In the counties, 
which make up the body of the nation, all frecholders 

have their votes: theſe arc properly “ cives,” members 
of the commonwealth, in diſtinction from thoſe bo 
are only “ incolæ,“ or inhabitants, villains, and ſuch 


as being under their parents, are not yet “ ſui juris.“ 


Theſe, in the beginning of the Saxons reign in Eng- 


land, compoled the micel-gemotes; and when they grew 


to be ſo numerous, that one place could not contain 
them, or fo far diſperſed, that without trouble and 
danger they could not leave their habitations, they de- 
putcd ſuch as ſhould repreſent them. When the na- 
tion came to be more poliſhed, to inhabit cities and 
towns, and to ſet up ſeveral arts and trades, thoſe who 


_ exerciſed them were thought to be as uſeful to the com- 


monwealth, as the freeholders in the country, and to 
| deſerve the ſame privileges. But it not being reaſon- 
able, that every one ſhould in this caſe do what he 

_ pleaſed, it was thought fit, that the king with his council 


(which always confiſted of the « proceres” and “ mag- 


nates regni ”) ſhould judge what numbers of men, .and 


What places deſerved to be made corporations, or 
hadies politic, and to Enjoy thoſe ans. by which 


he 
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8 Cees 
he did not confer upon them any thing that was his, 
but, according to the truſt repoſed in him, did diſpenſe 

out of the public ſtock parcels of what he had received 

from the whole nation. And whether this was to be 


enjoyed by all the inhabitants, as in Weſtminſter; by 
the common hall, as in London; or by the mayor, 
aldermen, jurats, and corporation, as in other places, 


it is the ſame thing: for in all theſe caſes the king does 
only diſtribute, not give; and under the ſame condition 


that he might call parliaments, that is, for the public 


good. This indeed increaſes the honour of the perſon 


_ entruſted, and adds weight to the obligation incumbent 
upon bim; but can never change the nature of the 
thing, ſo as to make that an inherent, which is only a 

delegated power. And as parliaments, when occaſion 


required, have been aſſembled, have refuſed to be diſ- 
ſolved till their work was finiſhed, have ſeverely pu- 


niſhed thoſe who went about to perſuade kings, that 
ſuch matters depended abſolutely upon their will, and 
made laws to the contrary, it is not to be imagined, 
that they would not alſo have interpoſed their authority 
in matters of charters, if it had been obſerved, that 
any king had notoriouſly abuſed the truit repoſed in 


him, and turned the power to his private advantage, 
Vith which he was entruſted for the public good. 

That which renders this moſt plain and ſafe is, that 
men choſen in this manner to ſerve in parliament, do 
not at by themſelves, but in conjunction with others, 


who are ſent thither by preſcription; nor by a power 
derived from kings, but from - thoſe that chooſe them. 
I If it be true therefore, that thoſe who delegate powers 
do always retain to themſelves more than they give, 
they who ſend theſe men do not give them an abſolute _ 
power of doing whatever they pleaſe, but retain to 
themſelves more than they confer upon their deputies : 


they muſt therefore be accountable to their principals, 


contrary to what our author aſſerts. This continues in 
force, though he knows not, that “ any knights ape . 


( 20%) 
© burgeſſes have ever been queſtioned by thoſe that 
“ {ent them;” for it cannot be concluded they ought 


not, or may not be queſtioned, becauſe none have been 


queſtioned. But in truth they are frequently queſtioned: 


the people do perpetually judge of the behaviour of 
their deputies. Whenever any of them has the mif- 


fortune not to ſatisfy the major part of thoſe that chole 


| him, he is ſure -to be rejected with diſgrace the next 


tune he ſhall deſire to be choſen. This is not only a 
lutticient puniſhment for ſuch faults, as he who is but 


one of five hundred may probably commit, but as much 


as the greateſt aud freeſt people of the world did ever 
inſlict upon their commanders, that brought the greateſt 


loſſes upon them. Appius Claudius, Pomponius, and 
Terentius Varro, ſurvived the greateſt defeats that ever 
the Romans ſuffered; and, though they had cauſed them 


by their folly and perv erlenels, were never puniſhed. 


| Yet I think no man doubts, but that the Romans had as 
much right over their own officers, as the Athenians and 
Carthaginians, who frequently put them to death. They 
thought the mind of a commander would be too much 


diſtracted, if at the ſame time he ſhould ſtand in fear 


both of the enemy, and his own countrymen. And as 
they always endeavoured to chooſe the beſt men, they 
would lay no other neceſſity upon them of performing 


their duty, than what was luggeticd by their own virtue, 


and love to their country. It is not therefore to be 
| thought ſtrange, if the people of England have fol- 
lowed the moſt generous, and moſt proſperous exam- 
| ples. Beſides, it any thing has been defective in their 


_ uſual proceedings with their delegates, the inconve- 


nience has been repaired by the modeſty of the beſt and 
wiſeſt of them that were cholen. Many in all ages, 


and ſometimes the whole body of the commons, have 
refuſcd to give their opinion in ſome caſes, till they had 


conſulted with thoſe that ſent them: the houſes baye 


been often adjourned to give them time to do it. And 


ut this. were done more Hequent! 5 Or if the towns, 
: cities, 
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_ ities, and counties, had on ſome occaſions given in. 
ſtructions to their deputies, matters would probably 


6 nn 

3. The queſtion 1s not, whether the parliament be 
impeccable or infallible, but whether an aſſembly of 
nobility, with a houſe of commons compoſed of thoſe 


have gone better in parliament than they have often 


who are beſt eſteemed by their neighbours in all the 
towns and counties of England, are more or lels ſub. 


" Jet to error or corruption, than ſuch a man, woman, 


or child, as happens to be next in blood to the laſt. 
king. Many men do uſually ſee more than one; and if 
we may believe the wiſeſt king, “in the maltitude of 


% counſellors there is ſafety x.“ Such as are of mature 


age, good experience, and approved reputation for 
virtue and wildom, will probably judge better than 
children or fools. Men are thought to be more fit for 


war, than women; and thoſe who are bred up in di{ci- 


pline to underſtand it better, than thoſe who never 
knew any thing of it. If ſome counues or cities fail 
to chooſe ſuch men as are eminently capable, all will 
hardly be ſo miſtaken as to choole thoſe who have no 
more of wiſdom or virtue than is uſually entailed upon 


families. Fut Filmer at a venture admires the protound 


wiſdom of the king; though beſides fuch as we have 
known, hiſtories give us too many proots, that all thoſe 
who have been poſſeſſed of crowns have not excelled 


that way. He fpeaks of kings in general, and makes 


no difference between Solomon and his fooliſh fon. 
He diſtinguiſhes not our Edward the firſt from Edward 
the ſecond, Edward the third from Richard the ſecond, 
or Henry the fifth from Henry the ſixth. And becaule 
all of them were kings, all of them, if he deſerves 
credit, muſt needs have been endowed with profound 
wiſdom. David was wiſe as an angel of God; therefore 
the preſent kings of France, Spain, and Sweden, mult 
have been ſo alſo, when they were but five years old. 


4 Prov. ch. 1 I V. 14 
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Joan of Caſtile could not be mad, nor the two Joans 
of Naples infamous ſtrumpets, or all his arguments fall 
to the ground, For though Solomon's wiſdom ſur- 
paſſed that of -all the people, yet men could not rely 
equally upon that of Rehoboam, unleſs it had been 
equal. And if they are all equal in wiſdom when they 
come to be equally kings, Perſes of Macedon was as 
great a captain as Philip or Alexander; Commodus and 
| Heliogabalus were as wiſe and virtuous as Marcus 
Aurelius and Antoninus Pius: nay, Chriſtina of Swe 
den, in her infancy, was as fit to command an army as 
her valiant father. If this be moſt abſurd and falſe, 
there can be neither reaſon nor ſenſe in propofing, as 
our author does, that the power ſhoulc. be in the king, 
| becauſe the parliament is not infallible. “ It is,” ſays. 
he, “ moſt proper for the head to correct, and not to 
expect the conſent of the members, or parties pec- 
cant to be judges in their own caſes; nor is it needful 
„ to confine the king, &c.“ Beſides that this is di- 
realy contrary to his own fundamental maxim, that no 
man muſt be the judge of his own caſe, inaſmuch as 
this would put the power into the king's hands, to de- 
cide the controverſies between himſelf and the people, 
in which his own paſſions, private intereſt, and the cor- 
rupt counſels of ill miniſters, will always lead him out 
of the way of juſtice, the inconveniences, that -may 
ariſe froma pallibilicy that the parliament or people is 
not infallible, will be turned to the moſt certain and 
deſtructive miſchiefs, as muſt have fallen out in Spain, 
it, upon a ſuppoſition that the eſtates of Caſtile might 


err, the correttion of ſuch errors had been left to the 


profound wiſdom, and exquiſite judgment of Join thels 
queen and head, who was ſtark- mad. And the like 
may be ſaid of many other princes, who through na- 
_ tural or accidental infirmities, want of age, or dotage, 
have been utterly unable to judge of any thing. 
The matter will not be much mended, though 1 paſs 
from idiots and lunatics, to ſuch as know well enough wh 
P | | OW 
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how to clothe and feed themfclves, and to' perform 
the ordinary functions of life; and yet have been as 
incapable of giving a right judgment concerning the 
weighty matters of government, as the weakeſt of 


children, or the moſt furious of madinen. Good man- 


ners forbid me to enumerate the examples of this kind, 
which Europe has produced even in this age: but I 
ſhould commit a greater fault, if I did in filence pals 


over the extravagances of thoſc, who being moſt weak 


in judgment, and irregular in their appetites, have been 
molt impatient of any reſtraint upon their will. The 
brave Guſtavus Adolphus, and his nephew Carolus 
Guſtavus, who was not inferior to him in valour, wil 
dom, and love to his people, were content with the 
power that the laws of the country gave them; but 
Frederic the fourth of Denmark never reſted till he 


had overthrown the liberty of that nation. Caſimir, 
by attempting the like in Poland, loſt almoſt half of 


that kingdom; and flying from the other, left all to be 
: ravaged by. Swedes, Tartars, and Coflacs. The pre- 


ſent emperor, who paſſed his time in ſetting ſongs to 


muſic with a wretched Italian eunuch, when he ought 


to have been at the head of a brave army, raiſed © to 


oppoſe the Turks in the year 1664, and which under 


good conduct might have overthrown the Ottoman em- 


pPire, as ſoon as he was delivered from the fear of that 
enemy, fell upon his own ſubjects with ſuch cruelty, 


that they are now forced to fly to the Turks for pro- 


tection: the proteſtants eſpecially, who find their con- 
dition more tolerable under thoſe profeſſed enemies to 


Chriſtianity, than to be expoſed to the pride, avarice, 


perfidiouſneſs, and violence of the jeſuits, by whom he 
is governed. And the qualities of the king of Portu- 
gal are ſo well known, together with the condition to 


which he would have brought his kingdom if he had 


not been ſent to the Ferceras, that 1 need not ſpeak 


particularly of him. — 


TC 
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1 
If kings therefore, by virtue of their office, are conſti. 
tuted judges over the body of their people, becauſe the 
people or parliaments repreſenting them, are not infallible, 
thole kings who are children, fools, diſabled by age, or 
madmen, are ſo alſo; women have the ſame right, where 


they are admitted to the ſucceſſion ; thole men, who, 


though of ripe age, and not ſuperannuated, nor directly 
fools or madmen, yet abſolutely incapable of judging 


important affairs, or by their paſſions, intereſts, vices, 


or malice and wickedneſs of their miniſters, ſervants, 
and favourites, are ſet to oppreſs and ruin the people, 
enjoy the ſame privilege; than which nothing can be 
imagined more abſurd and abominable, nor more di- 
rettly tending to the corruption and deſtruction of the 
nations under them, for whoſe good and ſafety our 
author conſelſes 0 have Wer power. 


1 E 's T XxxIV. 


Thoſe Xing! 8 are Heads of the People, who arc good, © 
" and feek to advance. no . out that 5 the 


Public. 


"HE worſt of men Kae arrive to fuck a degree 
of impudence, as plainly to propole the moſt 


miſchievous follies and enormities. They who are 
enemies to virtue, and fear not God, are afraid of 
men, and dare not offer ſuch things as the world will 
not bear, leſt by that means they ſhould overthrow. 
their own deſigns. All poiſon muſt be diſguiſed, and 
no man can be perſuaded to eat arſenic, unleſs it be co- 
vered with ſomething that appears to be harmleſs. Creuſa 
would have abhorred Medea's preſent, if the peſtilent 


venom had not been hidden by the exterior luſtre of 
8 115 and ene The e that deſtroy ed Her- 


* - 5 cules 


* Tos Xapicy ujubpoowg r aby > ay Eurip. Medea, a, v. 118, 
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cules appeared beautiful; and Eve had neither eaten 


of the forbidden tree, nor given the fruit io her hul- 


band, if it had not feemed to be good and pleaſant, 


. _ ſhe had not been induced to believe, that by eat- 
ing it they ſhould both be as gods. The ſervants of 
the devil have always followed the ſame method: their 
malice is carried on by fraud, and they have ſeldom 
deſtroyed any, but ſuch as they had firſt deecrved, 
Truth can never conduce to miſchief, and js beſt diſ- 


covered by plain words ; but nothing is more uſual _ 
with ill men, than to cover their milchievous defigns 


with figurative phraſes. It would be too ridiculous to 


lay in plain terms, that all kings without diſtinction arg 
better able to judge of all matters than any or all their 


people; they mult therefore be called “ the head,” 
that thereby they may be inv eſted with all the pre-emi- 
nences which in a natural body belong to that part; 
and men mult be made to believe the analogy between 
the natural and political body to be perfect. But the 
matter muſt be better examined before this mortal 


: poiſon ſeem fit to be ſwallowed. 


The natural body cannot a or ſubſiſt without : 
te natural head; but a people may change and ſubſiſt 
very well without the artificial. Nay, if it had been 
true, that the world had choſen Cæſar, as it was not 


| (for he was choſen only by a fattious mercenary army, 


and the ſoundeſt part fo far oppoled that election, that 
they brought him to think of killing himſelf) there could 
have been no truth in this ltattering aſſertion, 5 that the 
« ſafety of the whole depended upon his life:“ for the 
_ world could not only ſubſiſt without him, but without 
any ſuch head, as it had done before he by che help of 
his corrupted foldiery: had uſurped the power: which 
_ alſo ſhews, that a civil head may be a matter of con- 
venience, but not of neceſſity. Many nations have 
had none; and if the expreſſion be ſo far ſtretched, as 


to make it extend to the annual or temporary magil- 


trates tet vp by che Athenians, Carihagiuians, Ronians 
| | all 
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Ind Other ancient commonwealths, or to thoſe at this 
day in Venice, Holland, Switzerland, and other places, 


it muſt be confelſed, that the people who made, de- 
poſed, abrogated, or aboliſhed both the magiſtrates 
and magiltracics, had the power of framing, directing. 


and removing their heads, which, our author will {ay * 
is moſt abfurd. Yet they did it without any prejudice 


10 themſelves, and very often much to their ad- 
vantage. 


In mentioning theſe vat. and eſſential differences 


between the natural and political head, I -no way in- 


tend to exclude others, that may be of equal weight; 
but as all hourative expreſſions have their ſtrength only 
from ſimilitude, there can be little or none in this, 
which differs in ſo many 8 era points, and can 
the 'refore be of no effect. 

However, right Scope from identity, and not 
| from ſimilitude. The right of a man over me is by 


being my father, and not by being like my father. II 
1 had a brother ſo perfectly reſembling me, as to de- 


 ceive our parents, which has ſometimes. happened to 
tu ins, it could give him no right to any thing that is 
mine. If the power therefore of corretting the parties 


peccant, which our author attributes to kings, be 


grounded upon the name of head, and a reſemblance 
between the heads of the body politic and body natural; 
ik this reſemblance be found to be exceedingly im- 


_ perfett, uncertain, or perhaps no way relating to the 
matter in queſtion, or though it did, and were abſo- 


iutely perfect, could confer no 0 right, the allegation of 
it is impertinent and abſurd, 


This being cleared, it is time to examine, what hs 8 


how of the head is in a natural body, that we may 
learn from thence, why that name 1s ſometimes given 


8 thoſe, who are eminent in political bodies, and to 


whom it does belong. 


Some men account the head to be abſolutely the ſeat 


of all the lenſes, as to derive even Gat of feeling, 
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which 15 exerciſed in every part, from the brain; but 


I think it is not doubted, that all the reſt have "both 


their ſeat and function in the head; and whatever is 


uſeful or hurtful to a man, is by them repreſented to 


the underſtanding : as Ariſtotle ſays, “ nihil eſt in in- 


« tellectu, quod non fit prius in ſenſu.” This is pro- 


perly the part of every magiſtrate: he is the ſentinel of 


the public, and is to repreſent what he diſcovers bene- 
ficial or hurtful to the ſociety; which office belongs not 


only to the ſupreme, but proportionably to the ſubor- 
dinate. In this ſenſe were the chief men among the 
Iſraelites called, 4 heads of their fathers houſe, choice 
* and mighty men of valour, chict of the princes,” 


And in the fol oving chapter mention is made of nine 5 


c hundred and fifty Benjamites, chief men in the 
„ houſe of their fathers *.” 
charitable care over ſuch as were inferior to them in 
power and valour, without any ſhadow of ſovereignty, 

or poſlibility that there could be ſo many ſovereigns; 


and ſuch as were under their care are ſaid to be 
their brethren; which is not a word of majeſty and 
domination, but of dearneſs and equality. The name 


therefore of head may be given to a ſovereign, but it 
implics nothing of ſovereignty ; and muſt be "exerciſed 


with charity, which always terminates in the good of 
others. The head cannot corre& or chaſtile; the 
Proper work of that part is only to indicate; and he 


| who takes upon him to do more is not the head. A 


natural body is homogeneous, and cannot ſubſiſt, if it 


be not ſo. We cannot take one part of a horſe, ano- 


ther of a hear, and put upon them the head of a lion; 

for it would be a monſter, that would have neither 
—_aGlion nor life. The head muſt be of the ſame nature 
with the other members, or it cannot ſubſiſt. But the 
lord or maſter differs “ in ſpecie” from his ſervants 
Ee and ſlaves ; he is not therefore pr operly their head. 
3 


7 Chron. ck. 7, v. 40, and ch. 9, v. g. 


"Theſe men exerciſed a 


7..81g-} | 


Beſides, the head cannot have a ſubſiſtence without 
the body, nor any intereſt contrary to that of the body; 
and it is impollible for any thing to be good for the 
head, that is hurtful to the body. A prince therefore 
or magiſtrate, who ſets up an intereſt in himſelf diſtinct. 


from, or repugnant to that of the people, renounces: 
the title or quality of their head. Indeed, Moſes was, 
the head of the Lraclites: for when God threatened to 
deſtroy that people, and promiſed to make him a great- 
nation, he waved the particular advantages offered to 
himſelf, interceded for them, and procured their par- 
don. Yet he was not able to bear the weight of the 
government alone; but deſired that ſome might be ap- 
pointed to alliſt him. Though it ſhould be rpg 
| that Auguſtus, by a gentle ule of. his power, had in a 
manner expiated the deteſtable villanies committed in 
the acquiſition, and had truly deſerved to be called th 


head of the Romans; yet that title could no way be! ong 
to Caligula, Claudius, Nero, or Vitellius, who neither | 


had the. qualities required 1 in the head, nor the under- 


eng or will to perform the office. N ay; if 1 ſhould _ 
carry the matter farther, and acknowledge that Brutus, 
5 Cincinnatus, Fabius, Camillus, and others, who, in 
the time of their annual or ſhorter magiltracies, had 
by their vigilance, virtue, and care to preſerve the 
city in ſafety; and to provide for the public good, per- 


formed the office of the head, and might deſerve the 
name, I might juſtly deny it to the greateſt princes that 


have been in the world, who, having their power for 
life, and leaving it to deſcend to their children, have 
wanted the virtues required for the perlormance of 
their duty: and I ſhould leſs fear to be guilty of an 
abſurdity in ſaying, that a nation might every year 
Change its head, than that he can be the head, who cares 
not for the member... nor underſtands the things that 
conduce to their good, eſpecially if he ſet up an in- 


tereſt in himſelf againſt them. It cannot be ſaid, that 
thele are To as cales, and that no prince does theſe 
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chings; ſor the proof is too caſy, and the examples too 


numerous. Caligula could not have wiſhed the Ro- 
mans but one head, that he might cut it off at once, if 


he had been that head, and had advanced no intereſt 
contrary to that of the members, Nero had not burned 
the city of Rome, if his concernments had been inſe- 


parably united to thoſe of the people, He who cauſed 


above three hundred thouſand of his innocent un- 
armed ſubjects to be murdered, and filled his whole 
kingdom with fire and blood, did ſet up a perſonal in- 
tereſt repugnant to that of the nation; and no better 


teſtimony can be required to ſhew, that he did fo, than 


a letter written by his ſon, to take off the penalty due 
to one of the chief miniſters of thoſe eee for this 
reaſon, that what he had done, was “ by the command, 

and for the ſervice, of his royal father.” King John A 
did not purſue the advantage of his people, when he 
_ endeavoured to ſubjett them to the pope, 4 the Moors. 
And whatever prince ſeeks aſſiſtance from foreign 
powers, or makes leagues with any ſtranger or enemy 
for his own advantage againſt his people, however ſe- 
cret the treaty may be, declares himſelf not to be the 
head, but an enemy to them. The head cannot ſtand 
in need of an exterior help againſt the body, nor ſub- 
fiſt when divided from it. He therefore that courts 
ſuch an aſſiſtance divides himſelf from the body; and 


if he do ſubſiſt, it muſt be by a life he has in himſelf, 


diſtinct from that of the body, which the head cannot 
—_— . 
"Rot beſides theſe enormities, "that teſtify the moſt 
Voicked rage and fury in the higheſt degree, there is 
another practice, which no man that knows the world 
can deny to be common with princes, and incompa- 
tible with the nature of a head. The head cannot 


dleſire to draw all the nouriſhment of the body to it- 


ſelf, nor more than a due proportion. If the reſt of 
the parts are ſick, weak, or cold, the head ſuffers 
equally with them; - and, x they periſh, muſt periſh 


allo, 
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alſo. Let this be compared with the attions of man 
princes we know, and we ſhould ſoon fee which of 
them are heads of their people. If the gold brought 
from the Indies has been equally diſtributed by the 
kings of Spain to the body of that nation, I conſent 
| they may be called the heads. If the kings of France 
aſſume no more of the riches or that great kingdom 
than their duc proportion, let them alſo wear that ho- 

nourable name. But if the naked backs, and empty 

bellies of their miſerable ſubjetts evince the contrary, 

it can by no means belong to them. If thoſe great 
nations waſte and languiſh ; if nothing be ſo common 
in the beſt provinces belonging to them, as miſery, 
famine, and all the eftetts of the moſt outrageous op- 
preſſion, whilſt their princes and favourites poſſeſs ſuch 
treaſures, as the moſt wanton prodigality cannot ex- 
hauſt; if that, which is gained by the ſweat of ſo 


many millions of men, be torn out of the mouths of 


their ſtarving wives and children, to foment the vices _ 


of thoſe luxurious courts, or reward the miniſters of 
their luſts, the nouriſhment is not diſtibuted equally to 
all the parts of the body; the economy of the whole 
is overthrown; and they who do theſe things cannot 
be the heads, nor parts of the body, but ſomething 
diſtinct from, and repugnant to it. It is not therefore 
be who is found in, or advanced to the place of the 
bead, who is truly the head. It is not he who ought, 
but he who does perform the office of the head, that de- 
ſerves the name and privileges belonging to the head. 
Tf our author therefore will perſuade us, that any king 
is head of his people, he muſt do it by arguments 
peculiarly relating to him, ſince thoſe in general are 
found to be falſe. If he ſayy that the king, as king, 
may direct or correct the PEOREE, and that the power 
of determining all controverſies muſt be referred to 
him, becauſe they may be miſtaken, he muſt ſhew that 
the king is infallible; for unleſs he do ſo, the wound is 
not cured, This alſo muſt be by ſome other way, than 


by 
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by ſaying he is their head; for ſuch powers belghg not 


to the office of the head, and we fee, that all kings do 


not deſerve that name: many of them want both under- 
ſtanding and will to perform the functions of the bead; 


and many act directly contrary, in the whole 8 


of their government. If any, therefore, among them 


have merited the glorious name of heads of nations, it 
muſt have been by their perfonal virtues, by a vigilant 

care of the good of their people, by an inſeparable 

conjunction of intereſts with them, by an ardent love 
to every member of the ſociety, by a moderation of 


ſpirit affecting no undue ſuperiority, or aſſuming any 


Ungular adv antage, which they are not willing to com-. 
municate to every part of the political body. He who _ 
finds this merit in himſelf will ſcorn all the advantages 
that can be drawn from miſapplied names. He, that 
knows ſuch honour to be. peculiarly due to him for 
being the beſt of kings, will never glory in that which 
may be common to him with the worſt. Nay, whoever 

_ pretends, by ſuch general diſcourſes as thele of our 


author, to advance the particular intereſts of any one 


king, does either know he is of no merit, and that 
nothing can be ſaid for him, which will not as well agree 
with the worſt of men, or cares not what he lays, o 
oh contented, that 


he may do miſchief; and is well enoug 


he, who is ſet up by ſuch maxims as a public plague, 


may fall 1 in the ruin he mg n the pke, | 
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Evils proceeding from the Vices or Infirmites of the 


ee. and when they Jail, they muſt be N 


HOSE who dere to advance the power of the ma- 
giſtrate above the Jaw would perſuade us, that the 
d. ficulties and Junger of inquiring into his actions, or op- 

8 5 poling 
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poſi ng his will, when employed in violence and in- 


zultice, are fo great, that the remedy is always worſe 
than the difeaſe ; and that it is better to ſuffer all the 


evils that may proceed from his infirmities and vices, 


than to hazard the conſequences of diſpleaſing him. 
But, on the contrary, I think, and hope to prove, 


1. That in well Sou une governments, the reme- 


dies againſt ill magiſtrates are caly and ſafe, 
2; That it is good, as well for the magiſtrate as the 


people, ſo to conftitute the government, that the ,reme- 


dies may be ealy and fate. 
That how dangerous and difficult ſoever . may 


be through the defects of the firſt . ey mult _ 


be tried. 


To the firſt. It is moſt evident, that i in well regulated 
= governments theſe remedics have been found to be eafl 

ant iafe. , The kings of Sparta were not luffered i in the 
leaſt to deviate en the rule of the law: and Theo- 


pompus one of thoſe kings, in whoſe time the ephori 


were created, and the regal power much. reſtrained, 
doubted not to affirm, that it was by that means become 


more laſting, and more ſecure*. Pauſanias had not 
the name of king, but commanded j in the war againft 
Xerxes with more than regal power: neverthelels, be- 
ing grown inſolent, he was, without any trouble to that 
ſtate, baniſhed, and afterwards put to death. Leoni- 


das, father of Cleomenes, was in the like manner ba- 
niſhed. The lecond Agis was moſt unjuſtly put to death 

by the ephori, for he was a brave and a good prince; 
but there was neither danger nor difficulty! in the action. 
Many of the Roman magiſtrates, after the expulſion of 
the kings, ſeem to have been deſirous to extend their 


power bey ond the bounds of the law; and perhaps ſome 


others, as well as the decemviri, may have deſigned an 


abſolute tyranny; but the frit were reſtrained, "and the 


others without much dituculty e Nay, even 
the 
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the kings were fo well kept in order, that no man ever 
pretended to the crown, unleſs he were choſen; nor 
made any other ule of his power than the law permitted, 
except the laſt Tarquin, who by his inſolence, avarice, 
and cruelty, brought ruin upon himſelf and his family, 
I have already mentioned one or two dukes of Venice, 


who were not leſs ambitious; but their crimes returned 
upon their own heads, and they periſhed without any 


other danger to the ſtate, than what had paſſed before 
their treaſons were diſcovered. Infinite examples of 
the like nature may be alleged: and if matters have not 


at all times, and in all places, ſucceeded in the ſame 


manner, it has been becaule the ſame courſes were not 

every where taken; for all things do ſo far follow their 
cauſes, that, being ordered in the ſame manner, they 
will always produce the ſame effects 
2. To the ſecond. Such a regulation of the magil- 


tratical power is not at all grievous to a good magiſtrate. 


He, who never defires to do any thing but what he 
ought, cannot deſire a power of doing what he ought. 
not, nor be troubled to find he cannot do that which 
he would not do if he could, This inability is allo 
advantageous to thoſe. who are evil or unwiſe; that 
 fince they cannot govern themſelves, a law may be im- 
poſed upon them, leſt, by following their own irregular 
will, they bring deſtruction upon themſelves, their fa- 
milies, and people, as many haye done. If Apollo in 
the fable had not been too indulgent to Phacton in 
granting his ill conceived requeſt, the furious youth had 
not brought a neceſſity upon Jupiter, either of deſtroy- 
ing him, or ſuffering che world to be deſtroyed by 


Beſides, good and wiſe men know the weight of ſo- 


vereign power, and miſdoubt their own ſtrength. Sa- 
cred and human hiſtories furniſh us with many examples 
of thoſe who have feared the luſtre of a crown. Men, 


that find in themſelves no delight in doing miſchief, 


know not what thoughts may inſinuate into their minds, 


When 
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when they are raiſed too much above their iphere. 
They who were able to bear adverſity, have been pre 
cipitated into ruin by proſperty. When the prophet 
told Hazael the villainies he would commit, he anſwer— 
ed, + is thy fervant a dog, that I ſhould do theſe. 
things?” but yet he did them. 1 know not where to 
find an example of a man more excellently qualified 
than Alexander of Macedon; but he fell under the 
weight of his own fortune, and grew to exceed thoſe in 
vice, whom he had conquered by his virtue. The na- 
ture of man can hardly ſuffer ſuch violent changes, 
without being diſordered by them; and every one ought 
to entertain a juſt diffidence of himſelf, and fear the 
temptations that have deſtroyed ſo many. If any man 
be ſo happily born, fo carefully educated, ſo eſtabliſhed 
in virtue, that no ſtorm can ſhake him, nor any poiſon 

corrupt him, yet he will conſider he is mortal; and, 
knowing no more than Solomon, whether his. ſon ſhall 
be a wiſe man or a fool, he will always fear to take 
upon him a power, which muſt prove a mott peſtilem 
evil both to the perſon that has it, and to thoſe that are 
under it, as ſoon as it ſhall fall into the hands of one, 
who either knows not how to ule it, or may be ealily 
drawn to abuſe it. Supreme magiſtrates always walk in, 
_ obſcure and ſlippery places: but when they are advanced 
bo high, that no one is near enough to ſupport, dirctt, 
or refrain them, their fall is inevitable and es. 
And thoſe nations that have wanted the prudence rightly 
to balance the powers of their magiſtrates, have been 
| frequently obliged to have ea 3g to the moſt violent 
_ remedies, and with much difficulty, danger, and blood, 
to puniſh the crimes which they might have prevented. i 
On the other fide, ſuch as have been more wile in the 
conſtitution of their governments have always bad re- 
gard to the frailty of human nature, and the corruption 
reigning in the hearts of men; and, being leſs liberal 
of the power over their lives and liberties, have re- 
lerved to themſelves lo much, as might keep their ma- 
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giſtrates within the limits of the law, 411 oblige them 


to perform the ends of their inſtitution. And as the 


law which denounces ſevere penalties for crimes is in- 
deed merciful both to ill men, who arc by that means 


deterred from committing them, and to the good, who 


- Otherwiſe would be deſtroy ed, ſo thoſe nations that have 
kept the reins in their hands, have by the ſame act pro- 
vided as well for the ſafety of their princes, as for their 
own. They who know the law is well defended ſeldom 
attempt to ſubvert it: they are not eaſily tempted to 


run into exceſſes, when ſuch bounds arc ſet, as may 


: not ſafely be tranſgreſſed. And whillt they are by theſe 


means rendered more moderate in the exerciſe of their 


| power, the people is exempted from the odious ne- 
ceſſity of ſuffering all manner of indignities and miſeries 
from their princes, or by their deſtruction | to prevent 


or avenge them. 


To the third. If theſe rules have not been well 
br ved in the firſt conſtitution, or from the changes of 
times, corruption of manners, inſenſible encroach- 
ments, or violent uſurpation of princes, have been 
rendered ineffectual, and the people expoſcd to all the 
calamities that may be brought upon them by the wcak- 
neſs, vices, and malice of the prince, or thoſe who go- 
vern him, I confeſs the remedies are more difficult and 
dangerous; but even in thoſe eaſes they mult be tried. 


Nothing can be feared that is worle than what is ſuffered, 


or muſt in a ſhort time fall upon thoſe who are in this 


condition. They who are already fallen into all that is 
odious, ſhameful, and miſerable, . cannot juſtly fear. 


When things are brought to ſuch a paſs, the boldeſt | 


counſels are the moſt ſafe; and if they muſt periſh who 


lie ſtill, and they can but periſh who are moſt active, 
5 the choice is eaſily made *, 1 the danger be ever ſo 


great, 


1 adi vid 1 is, - deditis: id ſolum referre, 1 noviſſimum 
ſpiritum per ludibrium et contumclias effundunt, an per virtutem. Tacit. 


Hiſt. I. 3, § 66. 


Si nocentem innocentemque idem exitus mancat, acrin rie vari oft merits 


per ire. Ibid. J. 1, 8 21, 
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great, there is a poſſibility of cafery, whilſt men have 
hfe, hands, arms, and courage to uſe them; but that 


people muſt certainly periſh, who tamely ſuffer them- 
| ſelves to be oppreſſed, either by the injultice, cruelty, 
and malice of an ill magiſtrate, or by thoſe who prevail 


upon the vices and infirmities of weak princes. It is 


in vain to ſay, that this may give occaſion to men of 


raiſing tumults, or civil war; for though theſe are evils, 


yet they are not the greateſt of evils. Civil war, in 
| Machiavel's account, is a diſeaſe; but tyranny 1s the 


death of a ſtate. Gentle ns are firſt to be uſed, and = 


it is beſt if the work can be done by them; but it mult 
not be left undone, if they fail. It is good to uſe ſup- 
plications, advices, and remonſtrances; but thoſe who 


have no regard to juſtice, and will not hearken to 
' counſel, muit be conſtrained. It is folly to deal other- 
„ with a man who will not be guided by reaſon, and 


2 magiſtrate who deſpiſes the law; or rather, to think 


Hb him a man, who reects the efſential principle of a man; 
or to account him a magiſtrate, who overthrows the la 
buy which he is a magiſtrate. This is the laſt reſult; 


but thoſe nations mult come to it, which cannot other. 


wile be preſerved. Nero's madneſs was never to be 
_ cured, nor the miſchievous effects of it any otherwiſe 
to be ſuppreſſed than by his death. He who had ſpared 


ſuch a monſter when it was in his power to remove him, 


had brought deſtruction upon the whole empire; and 


by a fooliſh clemency made himſelf the author of his 
future villainies. This would have been yet morc clear, 
if the world had then been in ſuch a temper as to be 
capable of an entire liberty. But the ancient founda- 
tions had been overthrown, and nothing better could be 
built upon the new, than ſomething that might in part 
reſiſt that torrent of iniquity which had overllowed the ; 
beſt part of the world, and give mankind a little time 
to breaths under a les barbarous maſter. Yet all the 


belt men did j join in the work that was then to be done, 


Hough they Knew 1t would prove but imperfect. The 
ſacred 
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lacred hiſtory is not without examples of this kind, 
When Ahab had ſubverted the law, ſet up falſe wit- 


nedſſes, and corrupt judges, to deſtroy the innocent, 
| killed the prophets, and eſtabliſhed idolatry, his houſe 
muſt then be cut off, and his blood be licked up by 


dogs. When matters are brought to this paſs, the de- 
ciſion is eaſy. The queſtion is only, whether the pu- 
niſhment of crimes ſhall fall upon one or a few perſons 
who are guilty of them, or upon a whole nation that is 


innocent. If the father may not die for the ſon, nor 


the ſon for the father, but every one mult bear the pe- 
nalty of his own crimes, it would be moſt abſurd to 


puniſh the people for the guilt of princes. When the 


earl of Morton was {ent ambaſſador to queen Elizabeth 


by the eſtates of Scotland, to juſtify their proceedings 
againſt Mary their queen, whom they had obliged to 
renounce the government, he alleged among other 
things the murder of her huſband plainly proved againſt 
her; aſſerted the ancient right and cuſtom of that king- | 
dom of examining the actions of their kings; by which 
means, he faid, many had been puniſhed with death, 
| impriſonment, and exile *; confirmed their actions by 
the examples of other nations; and upon the whole 
matter concluded, that if ſhe was ſtill permitted to live; 


it was not on account of her innocence, or any exemp- 


tion from the penalties of the law, but from the mercy 
and clemency of the people, who, contenting them- 
ſelves with a reſignation of her right and power to her 
ſon, had ſpared her. This diſcourle, which is ſet down 
at large by the hiſtorian cited in the margin, being of 
ſuch ſtrength in itſelf as never to have been any other- 
wiſe anſwered than by railing, and no way diſapproved 
by queen Elizabeth, or her council, to whom it was 
made, either upon a general account of the pretenſions 
of princes to be exempted from the penalties of the 
lav, or any pretext that they had particularly miſapplied 
them in relation to their queen, I may juſtly ſay, 155 7 
CV 2 —_— 
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when nations fall under uch princes as are either utterly ; 
incapable of making a right uſe of their power, or do 
walic iouſly abuſe that authority with which they are en- 
truſted, thoſe nations ſtand obliged, by the duty they | 
owe chemſelves and their poſterity, to uſe the beſt of 
| their endeavours to remove the evil, whatever danger 
or difficulties they may meet with in the performance. 
Pontius the Samnite ſaid as truly as bravely to his 
countrymen, © that thoſe arms were juſt and pious, that 
were neceſſary; and neceſſary, when there was no 
„hope of ſafety by any other way*.” This is the 
voice of mankind, and is diſliked only by thoſe princes, 
who fear the deſerved puniſhments that may fall upon 
them; or by their ſervants and flatterers, who, being 
for the moſt part the authors of their crimes, — they 5 
7 thalr be involved in cheir r ruin. 


* . XXVI. 


th People ED whom and by whom the Magiſtrate is 


created, can only judge whether he rag Soom 
has Office or not. : 


TIT is commonly faid, that no man ought to be the 
judge of his own caſe; and our author lays much 
weight upon it as a fundamental maxim, though, accord- 
ing to his ordinary inconſtancy, he overthrows it in the 
£7 cale of kings, where it ought to take place, if, in any; 
for it often falls out, that no men are leſs capable of 
forming a right judgment than they. Their paſſions and 
intereſts are moſt powerful to diſturb or pervert them. 
No men are ſo liable to be diverted from juſtice by t the 
flatteries of corrupt ſervants. They never act as 


kings, except for thoſe by whom and for whom they are 
_ created; and ang for aner, the account of their 
actions 


* Juſtum eſt bellum, 1 neceffarium; et pia arma, quibus nulla 
| OE armis nee Tyan Jay, +94 6.26, © 
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| actions cannot depend upon their own will, Neverthe- 
| tefs I am not afraid to ſay, that naturally and properly 


a2 man is the judge of his own concernments. No one 
is or can be deprived of this privilege, unleſs by his 


own conſent, and for the good of that ſociety into 


' which he enters. This right therefore muſt neceflarily | 


- belong to every man in all caſes, except only ſuch as 


relate to the good of the Leu unc, for whole ſake he 
has diveſted himſelf of it. If I find myſelf afflicted 


With hunger, thirſt, wearineſs, cold, heat, or ſickneſs, 


it is a folly to tell me, I ought not to ſeek meat, drink, 


reſt, ſhelter, refreſhment, or phyſic, becauſe I mult 


not be the judge of my own caſe. The like may be 
 faid in relation to my houle, land, or eſtate: I may do 
what I pleaſe with them, if I bring no damage upon 
_ Others. But I muſt not {et fire to my houle, by which 
my neighbour's houſe may be burnt. I may not ere 
forts upon my own lands, or deliver them to a foreign 
enemy, who may, by that means, infeſt my country. 
I may not cut the banks of the ſea, or thoſe of a river, 


; | leſt my neighbour's ground be overiiown, becaule the 


ſociety into which I am incorporated, would, by ſuch 
means, receive prejudice. My land is not ſimply. my 

own, but upon condition that I ſhall not thereby bring 
damage upon the public, by which J am protected in 


the peaceable enjoyment and innocent uſe of what I 


_ © poſſeſs. But this ſociety leaves me a liberty to take 
ſervants and put them away at my pleaſure. No man 
is to direct me, of what quality or number they, ſhall 
be, or can tell me, whether I am well or ill ſerved by _ 
them. Nay, the ſtate takes no other cognizance of 


_ » what paſſes between me and them, than to oblige me 
to perform the- contracts I make, and not to do that to 
them which the Jaw. forbids: that is to ſay, the power 


to Which I have ſubmitted myſelf, exerciſes that juril- 
«diction over me, which was eſtabliſhed by my conlent, 


and under which I enjoy all the benefits of life, which 
are of more Aan to me than my liberty, could 


have 
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have been, if I bad retained it wholly in myſelf, The 


nature allo and meaſure of this ſubmiſſion muſt be 


determined by the reaſons that induced me to it. The 
ſociety in which I live cannot ſubſiſt, unleſs by rule. 
The equality in which men are born is ſo perfect, that 
no man will ſuffer his natural liberty to be abridged, 


except others do the like. I cannot reaſonably expect 


to be defended from wrong, unleſs I oblige myſelf to 
do none; or to ſuffer the puniſhment preſcribed by the 
lav, if l perform not my engagement. But, without 

prejudice to the ſociety into which I enter, I may and 
do retain to myſelf the liberty of doing what I pleaſe in 


all things relating peculiarly to myſeif, or in which L 


am to ſeek my on convenience. 


But no man or number of men, as "Tekin at the 
: inſiiturton of a magiſtrate, did ever fay, if any dif- 
ference happen between you or your ſucceſſors and 
us, it ſhall be determined by yourlelf, or by them, 


whether they be men, women, children, mad, fooliſh, or 


vicious. Nay, if any ſuch thing nad been, the folly, | 
turpitude, and ' madneſs of ſuch a ſanction or ſtipula- 
tion mult neceſſarily have deſtroyed it. But if no ſuch 
thing was ever known, or could have no effect, if it 


had been in any place, it is moſt abſurd to impoſe it 
upon all. The people therefore cannot be deprived 


of their natural rights upon a frivolous pretence to 
that which never was, and never can be. They who 
create magiſtracies, and give them ſuch name, form, 
and power, as they think fit, do only know, whether 
the end for which: they - were created be performed or 
Dot. They who give a being to the power which had 
none can only judge, whether it be employed to their 
welfare, or turned to their ruin. They do not ſet up 
one or a few men, that they and their poſterity may 


live in ſpendour and greatneſs, but that juſtice may be 
adminiſtered, virtue eſtabliſhed, and proviſion made 
for the public lafety. No wiſe man will think this can 
be done, if thole who let themſelves to ove throw the 
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law are to be their own judges. If Caligula, Nero, 
Vitellius, Domitian, or Melee had been. ſubject 


to no other judgment, they would have completed the 


_ deſtruction of the empire. If the diſputes between 


Durſtus, Evenus the third, Dardanus, and other kings 


of Scotland, with the nobility and people, might have 


been determined by themſelves, they had eſcaped the 


puniſhments they ſuffered, and ruined the nation as 


they deſigned. Other methods were taken; they pe- 
riſhed by their madnels; better princes were brought 
into their places, and their ſucceſſors were by their 
example admoniſhed to avoid the ways that had Seay 


fatal to them. If Edward the ſecond of England, with 


Gaveſton and the Spencers, Richard the ſecond with 
Treſilian and Vere, had been permitted to be the 
jucdges of their own caſes, they who had murdered 
dhe beſt of the nobility would have purſued their deſigns 
to: the deſtruction of ſuch as remained, the enflaving 


of the nation, the ſubverſion of the conſtitution, and 


the eſtabliſhment of a mere tyranny in the place of a 
mixed monarchy. But our anceſtors took better mea- | 
ſures: they who bad felt the ſmart of the vices and 
follies of their princes knew what remedies were molt. 


fit to be applied, as well as the beſt time of applying 


them. They found the effetts of extreme corruption 
in government to be fo deſperately pernicious, that 
nations mult neccflarily periſh, unleſs it be corrected, 
and the ſtate reduced to its firlt principle, or altered. 

Which being the caſe, it was as caſy for them to 
judge, whether the governor, who had introduced that 
corruption, {ſhould 'be brought to order, and removed 


if he would not be reclaimed, or whether he ſhould 


be ſuffered to ruin them and their poſterity, as it is for 
me to judge, whether I ſhould put away my fervant, 
il I knew he intended to poiſon or murder me, and 
bad a certain facility of accompliſhing his deſign; or 


whether I ſhould continue him in my ſervice till he 


bed performed it. N Nay, the matter is ſo much the 
eee A. Ee a LAG more 
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more plain on the ſide of the nation, as the diſpropor- 
tion of merit between a whole people, and one or a few 
men entruſted with the power of governing them, is greater 
than between a private man and his ſervant. This is 
ſo fully confirmed by the general conſent of mankind, 
that we know no government that has not frequently 
either been altered in form, or reduced to its original 
purity, by changing the families or perſons who abuſed 
the power with which they had been entruſted. Thoſe 
who have wanted wiſdom and virtue, tightly and ſea— 
| ſonably to perform this, have been, ſoon deſtroyed; 
like the Goths in Spain, who, by omitting to curb the 
fury of Vitza and Roderic in dime, became a prey 
to the Moors. Their kingdom by tits means deſtroyed 
was never reſtored, and the remainder of that nation, 
joining with the Spaniards, whom they had kept in ſub- 
jection for three or four ages, could not, in leſs than 
eight hundred years, expel thoſe. enemies they might 
have kept out only by removing two baſe and vicious 
kings. Such nations as have been fo corrupted, that, | 
when they have applied themſelves to {eek remedies to 
the evils they ſultered by wicked magiſtrates, they couid 
not fall upon luch as were proportionable to the diſcale, 
have only vented their paſſions in deſtroying the im- 
meckate inſtruments of their oppreſſion, or for a while 
delayed their utter ruin. But the root {til remaining, 


it ſoon produced the ſame poilonous fruit, and either 


quite deſtroyed, or made them languiſh in perpetual ; 
miſery. - The Roman empire was the moſt eminent 
example of the firſt : many of the monſters that had 

ryrannized over them were killed; but the greateſt . 
advantage gained by their death was a reſpite from ruin; 

and the government, which ought .to have been eſta- 

bliſhed by good laws, depending only upon the virtue 
of one man, his life proved to be no more than a lucid 
interval, and at his death they relapſed into the depth 
of infamy and miſcry; and in this condition they con- 
tinued wll the empire was totally ſubverted. 
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All the kingdoms of the Arabians, Medes, Perſians, 


Moors, and others of the eaſt, are of the other ſort, 
Common ſenſe inſtrutts them, that barbarous pride, 


cruelty, and madneſs grown to extremity, cannot be 
borne: but they have no other way than to kill the 


tyrant, and to do the like to his ſucceſſor, if he fall 


into the ſame crimes, | Wanting that wiſdom and valour 


which is required for the inſtitution of a good govern- 
ment, they languiſh in perperual ſlavery, and propoſe 
to themielves nothing better than to live under a gentle 


maſter, which is but a precarious life, and little to be 


valued by men of bravery and ſpirit. But thoſe 


nations that are more generous, who ſet a higher value 
upon liberty, and better underſtand the ways of pre- 


ſerving it, think it a ſmall matter to deſtroy a tyrant, 
unleſs they can alſo deſtroy the tyranny, They endea- 


vour to-do the work throughly, either by changing 
the government entirely, or reforming it according to 
the firit inſtitution, and making ſuch good Jaws as may 
preſerve its integrity when reformed. This has been 
ſo frequent | in all the nations, both ancient and modern, 
with whoſe actions we are beſt acquainted, as appears by 


the foregoing examples, and many others that might be 


alleged, if the caſe were not clear, that there is not - 


one "oC" thin which will not furniſh us with many in— 


ſtances; and no one magiſtracy now in being, which 
does not owe its original to ſome judgment. of this 


nature. So that they muſt either derive their right 
from ſuch actions, or contels they have none at all, and 
leave the nations to their original liberty of ſetting 


up thoſe magiſtracies which beſt pleaſe themſelves, 
without any reſtriction or obligation to regard one per- 


: lon Or family more than another. 1 
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Tie Perſor that wears the Crown cannot determine the 
| Agarrs which the Law refers to the Xing. 


UR author, with the reſt of the vulgar, ſeems to 
have been led into groſs errors by the form of 
writs ſummoning perlons to appear before the king. 
The common fi! 'e uſed in the trial of delinquents, 
the name of the king's witneſſes given to thoſe who 
accule them, the verditts brought in by juries, . co-. 
« ram domino rege,” and the proſecution made in the 
king's name, ſeem to have cauſed this. And they who 
underſtand not theſe phraſes render the law a heap of 


the moſt groſs abſurdities, and the king an enemy to 


every one of his ſubjects, when he ought to be a father 
to them all; ſince without any particular confideration 
or examination of what any witneſs depotes in a court 
ol juſtice, tending to the death, confiſcation, or other 

_ puniſhment of any man, he is called the king's witnels, 

whether he ſpeak the truth, or a lye, and on that ac- 

count favoured. It is not neceflary to allege many in- 
ſtances in a caſe that is fo plain; but it may not be 

amiſs to inſert two or three of the ver INportaat rea- 
ſons to prove my aſſertion, 


1. If the law did intend, that he or ſhe who wears | 


the crown ſhould in his or her perſon judge all cauſes, 
and determine the moſt difficult queſtions, it muſt, 


like our author, preſume that they will always be of 
profound wiidom to comprehend all of them, and of 
perfect integrity always to act according to their under- 
ſtanding. Which is no lets than to lay the foundation 


of the government upon a thing merely contingent, 


that either never was, or very often fails, as is too 


much verified by experience, and the hiſtories of all 


nations; or elſe to refer the deciſien of all to thoſe 
who through the infirmities of age, lex, or perſon, are 
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teemed to be preſent « on the ſeat of juſtice* in all 

the parliaments and ſovereign courts of the kingdom; 
and if his corporeal preſence were by that phraſe to be 

underſtood, he muſt be in all thoſe diſtin and far 
diſtant pn at the ſame time; which abſurdity can 
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often incapable of judging the leaſt, or ſubjeQ to ſuch. 


paſſions and vices as would divert them from juſtice, 
though they did underſtand it; both which ſeem | to be 

almolt equally prepoſterous. _ 
2. The law muſt alſo preſume, that the prince is al- 
Ways 2 in all the places where his name is uſed, 
ing of France is, as I have ſaid already, ef. 


- hardly be paralleled, unleſs by the popiſh opinion of 


tranlubſtantiation. But indeed they are fo far from 
5 being guilty of ſuch monſtrous abſurdity, chat he 


cannot in perſon be preſent at any trial; and no man 


Lan be judged, if he be. This was plainly aſſerted to 


Lewis the thirteenth (when he would have been at the 


trial of the duke. of Candale) by the preſident de Bel. 
lievre, who told him, that as he could judge no man 
5 himſelf, {o they could not judge Ys if be were pres = 


7 ſent : upon which he retired. 


3. The laws of moſt kingdoms giving to Mags the 
| confiſcation of delinquents eſtates, if they in their 
own 2 might give judgment upon them, they 


would be conſtituted both judges and parties; which, 


beſides the fgremientioned incapacities, to which princes 
gare as much ſubjett as other men, would tempt them 
by their OWN Fern intereſt to ſubvert All manner of : 


Joe. 3 * 


_ This therefore ma being 155 meaning of. Ps * 

Ve axe to inquire what it is; and the thing is ſo plain, 
that we cannot miſtake, unleſs we do it wilfully, 
Some name muſt be uſed in all manner of tranſattions, $ 


and in matters of public concernment none can be ſo 


fit as that of the principal magiſtrate. Thus are leagues 
mag not — wich 2 and Eee but with ae 
dukes 


# Sur ſon lit te juſiics, 
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dukes of Venice and Genoa, the avoyer ad ſenate 
of.a canton in Switzerland, the burgermeiſter of an 
imperial town in Germany, and the ſtates- general of the 
United Provinces. But no man thinking, I preſume, 
thele leagues would be of any value, if they could only 
oblige the perſons whoſe names are uſed, it is plain, 
that they do not {ſtipulate only for themſelves ; and that 

their ſtipulations would be of no value, if they were 
merely perſonal. And nothing. can more certainly 
prove, they are not ſo, than that we certainly know, 
theſe dukes, avoyers, and burgermeiſters, can do no- 
thing.of themſelves. The power of the ſtates-general 
of the United Provinces is limited to the points men- 
tioned in the act of union made at Utrecht. The 
empire is not obliged by any ſtipulation made by the 
emperor without their conſent. Nothing is more com- 
mon than for one king, making a league with another, 
to exact a confirmation of their agreement, by the par- 
= liaments, diets, or general eſtates; becauſe, ſays Gro- 


tius, © a prince does not ſtipulate for himſelf, but for 


2 the people under his government; and a king de- 
0“ prived of his kingdom loſes the right of ſending an 
ambaſſador *. ” The powers of Europe ſhewed them- 
ſelves to be of this opinion in the caſe of Portugal. | 
When Philip the ſecond had gained the poſſeſſion, they 
treated with him concerning the affairs relating to that 
kingdom: few regarded Don Antonio; and no man 
conſidered the, dukes of Savoy, Parma, or Braganza, ; 
who perhaps had the moſt plauſible titles: but, when 
his grandſon Philip the fourth had loft that kingdom, 
and the people had let up the duke of Braganza, they 
all treated with him as king. And the Engliſh court, 
1 though then in amity with Se and not a little in- 
fluenced by a Spaniſh faction, gave example to others 
by treating with him, and not with Spain, touching 
matters relating to that ſtate. Nay, I have been in- 
jormed by thole who well underſtood che affairs of that 
— dme, . 
» Vide ſapra, p. 437. 
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tame, that the lord C 'ottington adviſing the late king 


not to receive any perſons fent from the duke of Bra- 
ganza, rebel to his ally the king of Spain, in the qua- 


 Uty of ambaſſadors, the king an{wered, that he muſt 
| look upon that perlon to be king of Portugal who was 


acknowledged by the nation. And 1 am miſtaken, „ 
his majelty | now reigning did not find all the princes and 
Rates of the world to be of the ſame mind, when be 


Was out of his kingdom, and could oblige no man but 
bhimſelf, and a few tollowers, by any ereaty he could 
make. 8 
For the ſame reaſon the names of kings are 11 in 
treaties, when they are either children, or otberwile 
mcapable of knowing what alliances are fit to be made 
or rejected; and yet ſuch treaties do equally oblige 
them, their ſucceflors and people, as if they were of 
mature age, and fit for government, No man there- 
ore ought to think it ſtrange, if che king's name be 
uled in domeſtic affairs, of which he neither ought nor 
can take any cognizance. In theſe caſes he is Pexpe- 
_ tally a minor: be mult ſuffer the law to take its due 
_ evurſe ; and the judges, though nominated by bim, are 


_ obliged by oath not to have any regard to his letters, 


Or perſonal commands. If a man be fucd, he mult 
appear; and a delinquent is to be tried “ coram rege, 


dut no otherwile than © ſecundum legem terre, accord- 
Sing to the law of the land,” not the king's perlonal 
will or opinion. And the judgments's given mult be exe- 


cuted, Whether they pleaſe him or not, it being always 


under ood, that he can peak no otherwiſe than the law 
Ipcaks, and 1s always preſent as far as the law requires. 
Tor this reaſon a noble lord, Who was irregularly de- 


rained in priſon in 1682, being by habeas corpus 


brought to the bar of the king's bench, where he ſued 


to be releaſed upon bail; and an ignorant judge telling 
him he mull apply himſ. If to the king, he replied, that 
be came thither for that end; that the king, might eat, 


drink, Or 8 Where he pleaſed; but when be ren- 
8 dercd 
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dered juſtice, he was always in that place. The king 
that renders juſtice is indeed always there: he never 
ſleeps; he is ſubject to no infirmity ; he never dies, 
unleſs the nation be extinguiſhed, or ſo diſſipated as to 
have no government. No nation that has a ſovereign 
power within itſelf does ever want this king. He was 
in Athens and Rome, as well as at Babylon and Sulſa 
and is as properly ſaid to be now in Venice, Switzer- | 
land, or Holland, as in France, Morocco, or Turky, 
This is he to whom we all owe a ſimple and uncondi- 
tional obedience. This is he“ who never does 
„ any wrong:” it is before him we appear, when we de- 
mand juki1ce, or render an account of our actions. All 
Juries give their verdict in his fight : they are his com- 
mands that the judges are bound and {worn to obey, when 
they are not at all to conſider ſuch as they receive from 
the perſon that wears the crown. It was for treaſon 
againſt him, that Treſilian and others like him in ſe- 


veral ages were hanged. They gratified the luſts of _ 


the viſible powers; but the inviſible king would not be 
mocked, He cauſed juſtice to be executed upon 
Empion and Dudley. He was injured, when the per- 
jured wretches, who gave that accurſed judgment in the 
caſe of {hip-money, were ſuffered to eſcape the like 
puniſhment by means of the enſuing troubles, which 
they had chiefly raiſed, And I leave it to thoſe who 
are concerned, to conſider how many in our days may 


expeC&} vengence for the like crime s... 
I ſhould here conclude this point, if the power of 
granting a © noli proſequi, ceſſet proceſſus, and par- 
_ dons, which are ſaid to be annexed to the perſon of the 
king, were not taken for a proof, that all proceedings 
at law depend upon his will. But whoever would from 
hence draw a general concluſion muſt firſt prove his 
propolition to be univerſally true. If it be wholly 
falſe, no true deduction can be made; and if it be true 
only in ſome caſes, it is abſurd to draw from thence a 
general concluſion; and to erect a valt fabric upon a 
| . e Narrow 
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4 narrow foundation is impoſſible. As to the general | 
[wn ogy I utterly deny it. The king cannot ſtop 


y fuit that I begin in my own name, nor invalidate 
any Ving ment I obtain upon it. He cannot releaſe a 
t-of ten ſhillings due to me, nor a ſentence for the 


| — ſum given upon an action of battery, aſſault, tref- : 


paſs, public nuiſance, or the like. He cannot pardon 
a man condemned upon an appeal, nor hinder the per- 


fon injured from appealing. His power therefore is not 
untverſal: if it be not univerſal, it cannot be inherent, 
but conferred upon him, or entruſted by a ſuperior 


power, that limits it. 

Theſe limits are fixed by the lov: the law therefore 
is above him. His proceedings mult be regulated by 
the law, and not the law by his will. Beſides, the ex- 


tent of thoſe limits can only be known by the intention 
of the law that ſets them; and are ſo vilible, that none 


but ſuch as are wilfully blind can miſtake. It cannot 
be imagined, that the law, which does not give a power 


to the king of pardoning a man that breaks my hedge, 
can intend he ſhould have power to pardon one who kills 


my father, breaks open my houſe, robs me of my goods, 
_ abules my children and ſervants, wounds me, and brings 


me in danger of my life. Whatever power he has in 
if upon a preſumption, that he, who _ 
has ſworn not to deny or delay Juſtice to any man, vill 

not break his oath to interrupt it. And farther, though 

he does nothing but what he may rightly do, & cum. 


uch caſes is founde 


magnatum et ſapientum confilio;” and it is ſuppoſed, 


they will never adviſe him to do any thing, but what 
bought to be done, in order to attain the great ends of 
the law, juſtice, and the public ſafety; yet, leſt this 

| ſhould not be ſufficient to keep things in their due order, 


or the king ſhould forget his oath, not to delay or deny 
Juſtice to any man, his counſellors are expoled to the 


ſevereſt puniſhments, if they adviſe him to do any thing : 


Contrary to it, and the Jaw upon which it is grounded. 


80 
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80 that the utmoſt advantage the king can e to, 
in this caſe, is no more than that of the Norman, who 
ſaid he had gained his cauſe, becaule it depended upon 
a point that was to be decided by his oath; that is to 
ſay, if he will betray the truſt repoſed in him, and per- 
jure himſelf, he may ſometimes exempt a villain from 
the puniſhment he deſerves, and take the guilt upon 
himſelf. I ſay ſometimes; for appeals may be brought 
in ſome caſes, and the waterman who: had been par- 
doned by his majeſty in the year 1680, for a murder he 
had committed, was condemned, and hanged, at the 
aſſizes upon an appeal. Nay, in caſes of treaſon, which 
lome men think relate moſt particularly to the perſon of 
the king, he cannot always do it. Gavelton, the two. 
Spencers, Treſilian, Empſon, Dudley, and others, have 
been executed as traitors for things done by the kings 
command; and it is not doubted but they would have T 
been faved, if the king's power had extended ſo far. 1 
might add the caſes of the earls of Strafford and — 
for, though the king ſigned a warrant for the execution 
of the firlt, no man doubts but he would have ſaved 
him, if it had been in his power. The other continues 
in priſon, notwithſtanding his, pardon; and, for any 
thing I know, he may continue where he i is, or come 
out in a way that will not be to his latisfattion, unleſs 
he be found innocent, or lomething fall out more to his 
advantage than his majeſty s approbation of what he has 
done. If therefore the king cannot interpole his au- 
thority to hinder the courſe of the law in conteſts be- 
een private men, nor remit the debts adjudged to be 
due, or the damages given to the perfons aggrieved, he 
can in his own perſon have no other power in things of 
this nature, than in ſome degree to mitigate the vindic- 
tive power of the law; and this allo is to be exerciſed 
no other way than as he is entruſted. But if he acts, 
even in this capacity, by a delegated power, and in fe 
caſes, he mult act according 60 the ends for which he is 
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fo entruſted, as the ſame law ſays, & cum magnatum et 


46 ſapientum conſilio;” and is not therein to purſue his 
own will and intereſts; if his oath farther oblige him 


not to do it, and his miniſters are liable to puniſhment, 


if they adviſe him otherwiſe; if in matters of appeal he 
| have no power; and if his pardons have been of no 
value, when, contrary to his oath, he has abuſed that 
with which he 1s entruſted, to the patronizing of crimes, 
and exempting ſuch delinquents from puniſhment, as 
could not be pardoned without prejudice to the public, 
I may juſtly conclude, that the king, before whom ev ery 
man is bound to appear, who does perpetually and im- 
partially diſtribute juſtice to the nation, is not the man 
or woman that wears the crown; and that he or ſhe can- 
not determine thoſe matters, which, by the law, are re- 


ferred to the king. Whether therefore ſuch matters are 
ordinary or extraordinary, the deciſion is and ought to 
be placed where there is moſt wiſdom and ſtability, and 
where paſſion and private intereſt does leaſt prevail to 


the obſtruttion of juſtice. This is the only way to ob- 
Viiate that confuſion and miſchief, which our author 
thinks it would introduce. In caſe of the firſt ſort, 


| this is done in England by judges and juries: in the 

Otter by the parliament, which, being the repreſentative _ 
5 body of the people, and the collected wiſdom .of the 
nation, is leaſt ſubje& to error, moſt exempted from 
paſſion, and moſt free from corruption, their own good, 


both public and private, depending upon the rettitude 
ok their ſanttions. They cannot do any thing that is 


ill without damage to themſelves, and their pollerity; | 
_. which being all that can be done by human underitand- 
ing, our lives, liberties, and propertics, are by our 


laws Arected to depend upon them. 
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S E G T. XXVIII. 
Proclamations are not Laws. 


UR author, according to bis ul ual method and in- 


tegrity, lays g great weight upon proclamations, as 


the ſignifications of the king's plealure, which in his 
opinion is our only law. But neither law nor reaſon 
openly ciretling, nor by conſequences inlinuating, that 
ſuch a power ſhould he put into an uncertain or ful 


pected hand, we may ſafely deny them to be laws, or in 

any ſenſe to have the effect of laws. Nay, they cannot | 
be fo much as fignifications of his will; for, as he is 
king, he can have no will but as the law dire If he 


depart- from the law, he is no longer king, and his will 
is nothing to us. - Proclamations, at moſt, are but tem. 


porary, by the advice of the council, in purſuance of 
the law. If they. be not ſo. the ſubject is no way 


_ obliged to obey them, and the counſellors are to be 


puniſhed for them. Thele laws are either immemorial 


cuſtoms, or ſtatutes. The firſt have their beguming and 
continuance from the univerſal conſent of the nation. 
The latter receive their authority and force of laws from 


_ parliaments, as is frequently cz :prefſed in the preambles. 


Thele are, under Cod, the beſt defence of our lives, 
liberties, and eſtates: they proceed not from the blind, 


corrupt, and fluctuating bumour of a man, but. from 


the mature deliberation of the choiceſt perlons of the 


nation, and ſuch as have the greateſt intereſt in it. Our 
anceſtors have always relied upon theſe laws; PUREE Thug. 


io be hoped we {hall not be ſo abandoned by God, 10 


deprived of courage and common ſcenic, as to ſuſter 


ourſelves to be cheated of the inheritance which they 
have ſo frequently, ſo bravely and ſo conſtantly de- 
tended. Though experience has too well taught us, 
that parliaments may have their tailings, and that the 
| - vices, 
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' vices, which are induſtriouſly ſpread among them, may 


be too prevalent, yet they are the beſt helps we have; 


and we may much more reaſonably depend upon them, 


than upon thoſe who propagate that corruption among 


them, for which only they can deſerve to be ſuſpeQed. 


We hope they will take care of our concernments, ſince 


they are as other men ſo ſoon as a ſeſſion is ended, and 


can do nothing to our prejudice. that will not equally 


affect them, and their poſterity; beſides the guilt of be- 
traying their country, which can never be waſhed off. 
If ſome ſhould prove falſe to their truſt, it is probable 
that others would continue in their integrity. Or if 
the baſe arts, which are uſually practiſed by thoſe who 


endeavour to delude, corrupt, enſlave, and ruin na- 


tions, ſhould happen to prevail upon the youngeſt and 
weakeſt, it may be reaſonably hoped, that the wiſeſt 
will ſee the ſnares, and inſtruct their companions to 
avoid them. But if all things were ſo put into the 
hands of one man, that his proclamations were to be 
eſteemed laws, the nation would be expoſed to ruin, 
as ſoon as it ſhould chance to fall into an ill hand. It 
is in vain to ſay we have a good king, who will not make 
an ill uſe of his power; for even the beſt are ſubject to 


be deceived by flatterers, and crowned heads are almolt 


ever encompaſſed by them. The principal art of a 
 _ countier is to obſerve his maſter's paſſions, and to attack 
him on that ſide where he ſeems to be moſt weak. It 
would be a ſtrange thing to find a man impregna- 
ble in every part; and, if he be not, it is impoſſible he 
ſhould reſiſt all the attempts that are made upon him. 
If his judgment come to be prepoſſeſſed, he and all that 
depend on him are loſt. Contradictions, though never 
ſo juſt, are then unſafe; and no man will venture upon 
them, but he who dares ſacrifice himſelf for the public 


good. The nature of a man is frail, and ſtands in need 


of aſſiſtance. Virtuous actions, that are profitable to a 


commonwealth, ought to be made, as far as it is polſ- 
ble, ſafe, caly, and advantageous; and it is the utmoſt 


impru- 


* * * * 
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| a 


| imprudence, to tempt men to be enemies to the public, 


* — rr 7 


by ſuffering the moſt pernicious actions to be the means 


of obtaining honour and favour, while no man can 


— 


ſerve his country, but with the ruin of himſelf and his 


family. „ P ; 
; However, in this caſe, the queſtion is not concern- 


ing a perſon: the ſame counſels are to be followed, 
when Moſes or Samuel is in the throne, as if Caligula 


had invaded it. Laws ought to aim at perpetuity; but 
the virtues of a man die with him, and very often before 
him. They, who have deſerved the higheſt praiſes for 
wiſdom and integrity, have frequently left the honours 
they enjoyed to fooliſh and vicious children. If vir- 


tue may in any reſpett be ſaid to outlive the perſon, it 


can only be when good men frame fuch laws and con- 


ſtitutions as by favouring it preſerve themſelves. This 
has never been done otherwiſe, than by balancing the 


powers in ſuch a manner, that the corruption which 


one or a few men might fall into, ſhould not be ſuffered 
to ſpread the contagion to the ruin of the whole. The 
long continuance of Lycurgus's laws is to be attributed 


to this. They reſtrained the luſts of kings, and re- 
duced thoſe to order who adventured to tranſgreſs 


them: whereas the whole fabric muſt have fallen to 


the. ground in a ſhort time, if the firſt that had a fancy 


to be abſolute, had been able to effect his deſign. 
This has been the fate of all governments that were 


made to depend upon the virtue of a man, which 


never continues long in any family; and, when that 
fails, all is loſt. The nations therefore that are ſo 


| happy as to have good kings ought to make a right 


* 


uſe of them, by eſtabliſhing the good that may out- 


laſt their lives. Thoſe of them that are good will! 


readily join in this work, and take care, that their ſuc- 
ceſſors may be obliged, in doing the like, to be equally 


beneficial to their own families, and the people they 
_ govern, If the rulers of nations be reſtrained, not 
only the people is by that means ſecured from the 
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miſchiefs of their vices and follies, but they themſelves 


are preſerved from the greateſt temptations to ill, and 
the terrible effects of the vengeance that frequently 
_ enſues upon it. An. unlimited | prince might be juſtly 
compared to a weak ſhip expoled to a violent ſtorm, 
with a vaſt ſail, and no rudder. We have an eminent 
example of this in the book of Efther. A wicked 
villain having filled the ears of a fooliſh king with 


falſe ſtories of the Jews, he iſſues out a proclamation 
for their utter extirpation; and not long after, being 


informed of the'truth, he gave them leave by another 


proclamation to kill whom they pleaſed, which they 
executed upon ſeventy thouſand 7.4 The books of g 


Ezra, Nehemiah, and Daniel, manifeſtly diſcover the 
like fluctuation in alt the councils of Nebuchodonoſor, 


Cyrus, Darius, and Artaxerxes. When good men had : 
credit with them, they favoured the Ifraclites; ſent 
them back to their own country; reſtored the facred 
veſſels, that had bcen taken away; gave them all things 
neceſſary for the rebuilding of the city; and adv anced 
the chief of them to the higheſt employments. But if 
they fell into ill hands, three juſt men muſt be thrown 
into the burning furnace for refuſing to worthip an 
_ idol; Daniel muſt be caſt to the lions; the holy city 
eſteemed rebellious, and thoſe who endeavoured to re- 


build it, enemies to kings. Such was the ftate of things, 
when their proclamations paſſed for laws; and numbers 


of flattering ſlaves were ready to execute their com- 
mands, without examining whether they were jult or 
unjuſt, good or bad. The life of the beſt men, toge- 
ther with the very being of nations, was expoled. to 
chance; and they were either preſerved or deſtroyed 
according to the humour of that man who ſpoke laſt. 
to the king, or happened to have credit with him. If 
a frantic fancy come into the head of a drunken whore, 
Perſepolis muſt be burnt, and the hand of Alexander 
is ready to execute her will. If a dancing wench 
Pleaſe Herod, . the moſt venerable of all human e- 
mut 


: mT > 
muſt be offered in a diſh for a ſacrifice to the rage of 
her impure mother. The nature of man is ſo frail, that 


Wherever the word of a ſingle perſon has had the force 


of a law, the innumerable extravagances and miſchiefs 


it has produced have been ſo notorious, that all nations 


who are not ſtupid, ſlaviſn, and brutiſh, have always 


abominated it, and made it their principal care to find 


out remedies againſt it, by fo dividing and balancing 


the powers of their government, that one or a few 


men might not be able to oppreſs and deſtroy thoſe they 
ought to preſerve and protect. This has always been 
as grateful to the beſt and wiſeſt princes, as neceſſary 


to the weakeſt and worſt, as I have proved already by 
the examples of Theopompus, Moles, and many others. 
_ Theſe conſiderations -have given beginning, growth, 
and continuance, to all the mixed governments that 
have been in the world; and I may juſtly lay, there 


never was a good one that was not mixed. If other 


proofs of their rectitude were wanting, our author's 


hatred would be enough to juſtify them. He is ſo bit- 


ter an enemy to mankind, as to be diſpleaſed with 


nothing but that which tends to their good, and ſo per- 
verſe in his judgment, that we have reaſon to believe 


that to be good, which he moſt abhors. One would. 
think he had taken the model of the government he 
propoſes, from the monſtrous tyranny of Ceylon, an 
Hand in the Eaſt Indies, where the king knows no 
other law than his own will. He kills, tears in pieces, 
impales, or throws to his elephants, whomſoever he 
pleaſes: no man has any thing that he can call his own: 
he ſeldom fails to deſtroy thoſe who have been em- 
ployed in his domeſtic ſervice, or public offices; and 
few obtain the favour of being put to death, and thrown _ 
to the dogs, without torments. His .ſubjetts approach 


him no otherwiſe, than on their knees, licking the duit, 


and dare aſſume to. themſelves no other name than that 
of dogs, or limbs of dogs. This is a true pattern of 
 Filmer's patriarcal monarch, His majeſty, I ſuppoſe, 
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is ſufficiently exalted; for he does whatever he pleaſes. 
The exerciſe of his power is as gentle as can reaſonably 
be expected from one who has all by the unqueſtionable 

right of uſurpation; and knows the people will no 


longer ſuffer him, and the villains he hires to be the 


inſtruments of his cruelty, than they can be kept in ſuch 


Ignorance, weakneſs, and baſeneſs, as neither to know _ 


how to provide for themſelves, or dare to reſiſt him. 


We ought to eſteem ourſelves happy, if the like could 


be eſtabliſhed among us; and are much obliged to our 
author for ſo kindly propoſing an expedient that might 


terminate all our diſputes. Let proclamations obtain 
the power of laws, and the buſineſs is done. They 
may be ſo ingemoufty contrived, that the ancient laws, 
which we and our fathers have highly valued, ſhall be 
aboliſhed, or made a ſnare to all thoſe that dare remem- 
ber they are Engliſhmen, and are guilty of the unpar- 
donable crime of loving their country, or have the 
courage, conduct, and reputation required to defend 
it. This is the ſum of Filmer's philoſophy, and this is 
the legacy he has left to teſtify his affection to the 
nation; which having for a long time lain unregarded, 
has been lately brought into the light again, as an intro- 


duction of a popiſh ſucceſſor, who is to be eſtabliſhed, 


as we ought to believe, for the ſecurity of the protel- 
tant religion, and our Engliſh liberties. Both will un- 
doubtedly flouriſh under a prince, who is made to be- 
 Heve the kingdom is his patrimony; that his will is a 


law; and that he has a power, which none may reſiſt. 
If any man doubt whether he will make a good uſe of 


it, he may only examine the hiſtories of what others, in 
the ſame circumſtances, have done in all places, where 


they have had power. The principles of that religion 
are ſo full of meekneſs and charity; the popes have 


always ſhewed themſelves ſo gentle towards thoſe who | 
would not ſubmit to their authority; the Jeſuits, Who 
may be accounted the ſoul that gives life to the whole 


| body of the faQtion, are ſo well-natured, faithful, and 


exact 
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| exatt in their morals; ſo full of innocence, juſtice, and 
truth; that no violence is to be feared from ſuch as are- 
governed by them. The fatherly care ſhewed to the 
proteſtants of France, by the five laſt kings of the 
houſe of Valois; the mercy of Phulip*the ſecond of 
Spain to his pagan ſubjects in the Weſt-Indies, and the 
more hated proteſtants in the Netherlands; the modera- 
tion of the dukes of Savoy towards the Vaudois in the 
marquifate of Saluzzo and the vallies of Piedmont; 
the gentleneſs and faith of the two Maries, queens of 


England and Scotland; the kindneſs of the papiſts to the 


proteſtants of Ireland in theyear 1641, with'whatwe have 


reaſon to helieve they did and do ſtill intend, if they can 
accompliſh the ends of their conſpiracy; in a word, the 


ſweetneſs and apoſtolical meekneſs of the inquiſition, 


may ſufficiently convince us that nothing is to be feared 
where that principle reigns. We may ſuffer the word 


of ſuch a prince to be a law, and the people to be made 


tO believe it ought to be ſo, when he is expetted. 4 


Though we ſhoui id wave the bill of excluſion, and not 
only admit him to reign as other kings have done, but 
reſign the whole power into his hands, it would neither 
bring inconvenience or danger on the preſent king. He 


can with patience expeR, that nature ſhould take her 


courſe, and would neither anticipate nor ſecure his 


entrance into the poſſeſſion of the power, by taking 
one day from the life of his brother. Though the 


papiſts know, that, like a true ſon of their church, he 


would prefer the advancement of their religion before 
all other conſiderations; and that one ſtab with a dag- 
ger, or a doſe of poiſon, would put all under his feet; 


not one man would be found among them to give it. 


The aſſaflins were Mahometans, not pupils of the honeſt 
ſeluits, nor ever employed by them. Theſe things 
being certain, all onr concernments would be fecure, 


i, inſtead of the fooliſh ſtatutes, and antiquated cuſtoms, 
on which our anceſtors and we have hitherto doted, we 


may be zroudies with no law but the king's will, HY 
R 3 5 5 a procla- 
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a proclamation may be taken for a ſufficient declaration 
of it. We ſhall by this means be delivered from that 
„ liberty with a miſchief,” in which our miſtaken 


nation {ſeems fo much to delight. This phraſe is ſo 
new, and fo peculiar to our author, that it deſerves to 
be written upon his tomb. We have heard of “ ty- 


„ ranny with a wiſchief;” “ ſlavery and bondage 


with a miſchief;” and they have been denounced 
by God againſt wicked and perverſe nations, as 
miſchiefs comprehending all that is moſt to be 


abhorred and dreaded in the world. But Filmer in- 


forms us, that liberty, which all wiſe and good men 


have in all ages eſteemed to be the moſt valuable and 
glorious privilege of mankind, is “ a miſchief,” If 
be deſerve credit, Moſes, Joſhua, Gideon, Samſon, 
' and Samuel, with others like them, were enemies to 
their country, in depriving the people of the advantages 


they enjoyed under the paternal care of Pharaoh, Adoni- 


bezek, Eglon, Jabin, and other kings of 0 neigh- 
bouring nations, and reſtoring them to that “ liberty 
e with a miſchief,” which he had promiſed them. 


The Iſraelites were happy under the power of tyrants, 
whole proclamations were laws; and they ought to have 
been thankful to God for that condition, and not for 


the deliverances he wrought by the hands of his ſer- | 


vants. Subjection to the will of a man is happinels, 


| liberty is a + miſchief.” But this is fo abominably 


wicked and deteſtable, that it can deſerve no anſwer. 


AXE XXIX. 


A People that zs not Free cannot  fubftute Delegates. 


OW full derer the power of any perſon or. 


people may be, he or they are obliged to give 


£ only ſo much to their delegates, as ſeems convenient to 


themſelves, or COROUCInS to the ends they deſire to 
attain; 
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is conferred upon him by his principal. If therefore 
the knights, citizens, and burgeſſes, ſent by the people 
of England to ſerve in parliament, have a power, it 
muſt be more perfectly and fully in thoſe that fend 
them. But (as was proved in the laſt ſection) procla- 
mations, and other ſignifications of the king's pleaſure, 
are not Jaws to us. They are to be regulated hy the 
law, not the law by them. They are to be cot {1dered 
only lo far as they are conformable to the law, from 
which they receive all the ſtrength that is in them, and 
can confer none upon it. We know no.Jaws but our o˙ m 
ſtatutes, and thoſe immemorial cuſtoms eſtabliſhed by 
the conſent of the nation; which may be, and often 
are, changed by us. The legiſlative power thereſore, 
that is exerciſed by the parliament, cannot be conferred. 
by the writ of ſummons, but muſt be effentially and 
radically in the people, from whom their delegates and 
repreſentatives have all that they have. But, ſays our 
author, * they mult only choole, and truſt thole whom 
they choole, to do what they liſt ; and that is as much 
liberty as many of us deſerve for our irregular 
__ *eletttons of burgelles.” This is ingeniouſly con— 
_ cluded: I take what ſervant I pleaſe, and, when I 
have taken bim, I muſt ſuffer him to do what he 
_ pleaſes. But from whence ſhould this neceſſity ariſe ? 
Why may not I take one to be my groom, another to 
be my cook, and keep them both to the office for 
which I took them? What law does herein reſtrain my 
right? And if I am free in my private capacity to re- 
gulate my particular affairs according to my own diſ- 
cretion, and to allot to each ſervant his proper work, 
why have not I, with my aſſociates, the freemen of 
England, the like liberty of diretting and limiting the 
powers of the ſervants we employ in our public affairs? 
Our author gives us reaſons proportionable to his 
judgment: „ this were liberty with a miſchief ; and that 
of chooling only is as much as many of us deſerve.“ 
Tt „ 
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1 have already proved, that, as far our hiſtories reach, 
ve have had no princes or magiſtrates, but ſuch as we 
have made, and they have had no other power than 
Phat we have conferred upon them. They cannot be 
the judges of our merit, who have no power but what 

ve gave them, through an opinion they did or might 
deſerve it. They may diſtribute in parcels to particu- 
lars that with which they are entruſted in the groſs. 
Hut it is impoſſible, that the public ſhould depend ab- 
ſolutely upon thoſe who are nothing above other men, 
except what they are made to be for and by the public. 
The reſtrictions therefore of the people's liberty muſt 
be from themſelves, or there can be none. : 

| Nevertheleſs I believe, that the powers of every = 
county, city, and borough of England, are regulated 
by the general law to which they have all conſented, 


and by which they are all made members of one poli- 5 


tical body. This obliges them to proceed with their 


delegates in a manner different from that which is uſed 


in the United Netherlands, or Switzerland. Among 

theſe, every province, city, or canton, making a di- 
tinct body independent from any other, and exerciſing 
the ſovereign power within itſelf, looks upon the reit 


as allies, to whom they are bound only by ſuch acts as 


they themſelves have made; and when any new thing not 
comprehended in them happens to ariſe, they oblige : 
their delegates to give them an account of it, and re- 
tain the power of determining thoſe matters in them- 


ſelves. It is not ſo among us: every county does not 


make a diſtinct body, having in itſelf a ſovereign 
power, but is a member of that great body which com- 
prehends the whole nation. It is not therefore for 
Kent or Suflex, Lewes or Maidſtone, | but for the 
whole nation, that the members choſen in thoſe places 
are ſent to ſerve in parliament. And though it be fit 
for them as friends and neighbours, ſo far as may be, 
to hearken to the opinion of the eleftors for the infor- 
: tons of their Judgments, and to the end that "hey 
they 
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they hal ſay may be of more weight, when every one 
is known to ſpeak his own thoughts only, but thole of a 


great number of men, yet they are not ſtrictly and pro- 


perly obliged to give account of their actions to any, 


unleſs ne whole body of the nation for which they 


ferve, and who are equally concerned in their reſolu- 
tions, could be aſſembled. This being impracticable, 
the only puniſhment to which they are ſubjekt, if they 
betray their truſt, is ſcorn, infamy, hatred, and an aſ- 
| ſurance of being rejected, when they ſhall again ſcek 
the fame honour. And though this may ſeem a ſmall 
matter to thoſe who fear to do ill only from a ſenſe of 
the pains inflicted ; yet it is very terrible to men of in- 


_ genuous ſpirits, as they are ſuppoſed to be, who are 


accounted fit to be entruſted with ſo great powers. 


But why it ſhould be called © liberty with a miſchief,” 
if it were otherwiſe, or how the liberty of particular 


ſocieties would be greater, if they might do what they 
| pleated, than whilſt they ſend others to att for them, 


ſuch wiſe men only as Filmer can tell us. For as no 
man, or number of men, can give a power which he 
or they have not, the Achaians, Etolians, Latins, Sam- 


nites, and Tuſcans, who tranſacted all things relating 
to their aſſociations by delegates; and the Athenians, 


Carthaginians, and Romans, who kept the power of 
the ſtate in themſelves, were all equally free. And in 
our days, the United Provinces of the Netherlands, 
the Switzers, and Griſons, who are of the firit ſort, 
and the Venetians, Genoele, and Lucchele, who are 


of the other, are ſo alſo. All men that have any de- 


gree of common ſenſe plainly ſee, that the liberty of 
thoſe who act in their own perſons, and of thole who _ 
ſend delegates, is perfectly the ſame, and the exerciſe is 


and can only be changed by their conſent. 


In their general aſſembly of eſtates held at Blois in 


the time of Henry the third, Bodin then deputy for 


the third eſtate of Vermandois, by their particular or- 


der, propoſed lo many chings as took up a great part”. 
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of their time. Other deputies alledged no other 
reaſon for many things ſaid and done by them, highly 

- contrary to the king's will, than that they were com- 
manded to do fo by their ſuperiors “. Theſe general aſ- 

ſemblies being laid aſide, the ſame cuſtom is ſtill uſed 
in the leſſer aſſemblies of eſtates in Languedoc and 
Brittany. The deputies cannot, without the infamy of 
betraying their truſt, and fear of puniſhment, recede 
from the orders given by their principals ; and yet we 
do not find, that © liberty with a miſchief” is much more 
predominant | in France than among us. The ſame me- 

_ , thod is every day practiſed in the diets of Germany. 
The princes and great lords, who have their places in 
their own right, may do what they pleaſe: but the de- 

puties of the cities muſt follow ſuch orders as they 
receive. The hiſtories of Denmark, Sweden, Poland, 
and Bohemia, teſtify the ſame thing: and if this“ li. 
* herty with a miſchief” do not ſtill continue entire in all 
| thoſe places, it has been diminiſhed by ſuch means as ſuit 
better with the manner of pirates, than the laws of God 
and nature. If England therefore do not ſtill emoy _ 
the ſame, we mult have been deprived of it either by 
ſuch unjuſtifiable means, or by our own conſent. But 
thanks be to God, we know no people who have a bet- 
ter right to liberty, or/have better defended it, than 
our nation. And if we do not degenerate from the 
virtue of our anceſtors, we may hope to tranſmit it 
entire to our poſterity. We always may, and often do, 
dive inſtructions to our delegates; but the leſs we fet- , 
ter them, the more we manifeſt our own rights: for 
thoſe who have only a limited power muſt neceſlarily 
have it in themſelves. The great treaſurer Burleigh 
laid, the parliament could do any thing but turn a man 
into a woman. Sir Thomas More, when Rich, ſolicitor _ 
to king Henry the eighth, aſked him, if the parliament 
might not make Richard Rich king, ſaid, that was 
5 caſus levis, eee it for granted that they might 
| make 
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make or unmake whom they pleaſed . The firſt part 
of this, which includes the other, is aſſerted by the 
ſtatute of the 13th of queen Elizabeth, denouncing the 
moſt grievous puniſhments againſt all ſuch as ſhould 
dare to contraditt it T. But if it be in the parliament, 
it muſt be in thoſe who give to parliament-men the 
powers by which they att; for before they are chofen- 
they have none, and can never have any, if thoſe that 
ſend them had it not in themſelves. They cannot re- 
ceive it from the magiltrate; for that power which he 
has is derived from the ſame ſpring. The power of 
making and unmaking him cannot be from himſelf; for 
he that is not can do nothing; and when he 1s made, 
can have no other power than is conferred upon him by 
thole that make him. Beſides, he who departs from his 
duty deſires to avoid the puniſhment : the power there- 
fore of puniſhing him is not from himſelf, It cannot be 
from the houſe of peers, as it is conſtituted; for they 
att-for themſelves, and are choſen by kings: and it is 
abſurd to think, that kings, who generally abhor all 1 
reſtriction of their power, ſhould give that to others by | | 7 
_. which they might be unmade. If one or more princes, = © 
relying upon their own virtue and reſolutions to do Wl 
good, had given ſuch a power againſt themſelves, as 

Trajan did, when he commanded the prefect to ule the 

ſword for him, if he governed well, and againſt him, if 
he governed ill, it would ſoon have been reſcinded by 
their ſucceſſors. If our Edward the firſt had made ſuch ER 
a lav, his lewd ſon would have aboliſhed it, before he 144 
would have ſuffered himſelf to be impriſoned and de- RW 
poſed by it. He would never have acknowledged his WO 
 unworthineſs to e if he had been tied to no other — 
| 5, law 5 1 
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3 Herbert s Life of 1 VIII. anno. 1538, | 
+: « Whoever ſhall during the queen's life by any book, or work writ= 
ten or printed, expreſsly affirm, before the {ame be eſtabliſhed by par- 
* hament, that any one particular perſon is, or ought to be heir and {uc- 
** celſor tothe queen, except the ſame be the natural iſſue ef her body 0 
. ſhall for the firſt offence be a whole year impriſoned, and forfeit — 


00 * half his goods, and for the ſecond offence ſhall incur the pry of 2 
* Munire, 13 Eliz. c. 1. | | | 
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law than his own will ; for he could not tranſgreſs that; 


nor have owned the mercy of the parliament, in ſparing 
his life, if they had acted ony by a power, which he 
had conferred upon them. This power muſt therefore 


be in thoſe, who att by a delegated power; and none 
can give it to their delegates, but they who have it in 
themſelves. The moſt certain teſtimony that can be 
given, of their unlimited power, is, that they rely upon 
the wiſdom and fidelity of their deputies, fo as to lay 
no reſtrictions upon them: they may do what they 
_ Pleaſe, if they take care, © ne quid detrimenti reſpub- 
& lica accipiat,” © that the commonwealth receive no 
« detriment.” This is a commiſſion fit to be granted 
by wiſe and good men to thoſe they choofe, through 


an opinion that they are ſo alſo, and that they cannot 
bring any prejudice upon the nation, that will not fall | 


upon themſelves, and their poſterity. This is alſo fit 7 
to be received by thoſe, who, ſeeking nothing but that _ 


which is juſt in itſelf, and profitable to their country, N 
cannot forſee what will be propoſed when they are all 


met together; much leſs reſolve how to vote, till they + 
hear the rafons on both ſides. The electors muſt ne- 


ceſſarily be in the ſame i ignorance; and the law which 
ſhould oblige them to give particular orders to their 
knights and burgeſſes, in relation to every vote, 
would make the deciſion of the moſt important affairs 
to depend upon the judgment of thoſe, who know no- 


tming of the matters in queſtion, and by that means 


caſt the nation into the utmoſt danger of the moſt in- 


extricable confuſion. This can never be the intention 
olf that law, which is “ ſanctio retta,” and ſeeks only 


the good of thoſe that live under it. The foreſight 
therefore of ſuch a miſchief can never impair the li- 


: bertics of the nation, but en them. 5 
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The legiſlative Power is | always arbitrary, and not to be 
truſted in the Hands of * who are not bound to obey 
the Laws they make. 


, I. it be ob] efted, that I am a defender of arbitrary 
1 powers, I confeſs I cannot comprehend how an 

ſociety can be eſtabliſhed or ſubſiſt without them; for 
the eſtabliſhment of government is an arbritary act, 


wholly depending upon the will of man. The particular 


forms and conſtitutions, the whole ſeries of the magiſ- 
tracy, together with the meaſure of power given to 


every one, and the rules by which they are to exerciſe 
their charge, are ſo alſo. Magna Charta, which com- 


prehends our ancient laws, and all the ſubſequent ſta- 


tutes, were not lent from heaven, but made according 


to the will of men. If no men could have a power of 
making laws, none could ever have been made; for all 
that are or have been in the world, except thoſe given 
by God to the IIraelites, were made by them; that is, 


| they have exerciſed an arbitrary power in making that 
to be law which was not, or annulling that which WAS. 
The various laws and governments, that are or have 
been in ſeveral ages and placcs, are the product of va- 
rious opinions in thoſe who had the power of making 
them. This muſt neceſſarily be, unleſs a general rule 
be ſet to all; for the judgments of men will vary, if 
they are left to their liberty; and the variety that is 
found among them ſhews they are ſubjett to no rule, 
but that of their own reaſon, by which they ſee what is 
fit to be embraced or avoided, according to the ſeveral 


_ circumſtances under which they live. The authority 
that judges of theſe circumſtances is arbitrary, and the 


legiſlators ſhew themſelves to be more or lels wile and 


good, as they do rightly, or not rightly exerciſe this 


power, 
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power. The difference therefore between good and ill 


governments is not, that thoſe of one ſort have an ar- 


bitrary power which the others have not, for they all 


have it; but that thoſe which are well conſtituted, place 


this power ſo as it may be beneficial to the people, and 
fet ſuch rules as are hardly to be tranſgrefſed; whilſt 
thoſe of the other ſort fail in one or both theſe points. 
Some allo through want of courage, fortune, or ſtrength, 
may have been oppreſſed by the violence of ſtrangers, 
or have ſuffered a corrupt party to riſe up within them 


ſelves, and by force or fraud to uſurp a power of im- 
poſing what they pleaſed. Others, being ſottiſh, cow- 


 ardly, and bafe, have ſo far erred in the foundations, 


as to give up themſelves to the will of one or a few 


men, who, turning all to their own profit or pleaſure, 
| have been juſt in nothing but in uſing ſuch a people 


gainſt 


like beaſts. Some have placed weak defences ag 


the luſts of thoſe they have advanced to the higheſt 
places, and given them opportunities of arrogating 
more power to themſelves than the law allows. Where 

any of theſe errors are committed, the government 

may be eaſy for a while, or at leaſt tolerable, whilſt it 
continues uncorrupted; but it cannot be laſting. When _ 


the law may be eaſily or ſafely overthrown, it will be 


attempted. Whatever virtue may be in the firſt magiſ- 
trates, many years will not paſs before they come to be 
 -_ corrupted; and their ſucceſſors, deflecting from their 
integrity, will ſeize upon the ill-guarded prey. They 
will then not only govern py will, but by that irregular 
will, which turns the Jaw, that was made for the public 
good, to the private advantage of one or a few men. 
It is not my intention to enumerate the ſeveral ways 


hat have been taken to effect this; or to ſhew what go- 
vernments have defletted from the right, and how f 


ar. 
But I think I may juſtly ſay, that an arbitrary power 
vas never well placed in any men, and their ſucceſſors, 
who were not obliged to obey the laws they ſhould 
make, This was well underſtood by our Saxon ancel- 
; | 6 13 2 | e | tors: 
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tors: they made laws in their aſſemblies and councils of 
the nation; but all thoſe who propoſed or aſſented to 
thoſe laws, as {oon as the aſſembly was diffolved, were 
comprehended under the power of them, as well as 
other men. They could do nothing to the prejudice of 
the nation, that would not be as hurtful to thoſe who _ 
were preſent, and their poſterity,. as to thoſe who by 
many accidents might be abſent. The Normans en- 
tered into, and continued in the ſame path. Our par- 
laments at this day are in the fame condition. They 
may make prejudicial wars, ignominious treaties, and 
unjuſt laws: yet when the ſeſſion is ended, they muſt 
bear the burden as much as others; and, when they die, 
the teeth of their children will be ſet on edge with the 
four grapes they have eaten. But it is hard to delude 
or corrupt ſo many: men do not in matters of che 
| higheſt importance yield to flight temptations. No man 
ſerves the devil for nothing: {mall wages will not con- 
tent thoſe who expole themſelves to perpetual infamy, 
and the hatred of a nation for betraying their country. 
Our kings had not wherewithal to corrupt many ull 
_ thele laſt twenty years, and the treachery of a few was 
not enough to pals a law. The union of many was not 
ealily wrought, and there was nothing to tempt them to 
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endeavour it; for they could make little advantage 1 
during the ſeſſion, and were to be loſt in the mals of . 
the people, and prejudiced by their own laws, as ſoon 8 0 
as it was ended. They could not in a ſhort time recon- 1 
dcile their various intereſts or paſſions, ſo as to combine 


together againſt the public; and the former kings never | 
went about it. We are beholden to Hyde, Clifford. 
and Danby, for all that has been done of that kind. Iii; 
They found a parliament full of lewd young men cholen mh 
by a furious people in ſpite to the puritans, whoſe ſe- Whit 
verity had diſguſted them. The weakeſt of all miniſters Wt 
had wit enough to underſtand, that ſuch as theſe might W; 
be eaſily deluded, corrupted, or bribed. Some were Þ'þ 
fond of their ſeats in parliament, and delighted to domi- FW 
IE iy. e 2 
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neer over their neighbours by continuing in them: 
others preferred the cajoleries of the court before the 
honour of performing their duty to their country that 
employed them. Some ſought to relieve their ruined 
fortunes, and were moſt forward to give the king a vaſt 
revenue, that from thence they might receive penſions: | 
others were glad of a temporary protection againſt their 
creditors . Many knew not what they did when they 
annulled the triennial act; voted the militia to be in the 
king; gave him the exciſe, cuſtoms, and chimney- 
money; made the act for corporations, by which the 
greateſt part of the nation was brought under the power 
of the worſt men in it; drunk or ſober paſſed the five- 
mile act, and that for uniformity i in the church. This 
emboldened the court to think of making parliaments to 
be the inſtruments of our ſlavery, which had in all ages 
poaſt been the firmeſt pillars of our liberty. There might 
have been perhaps a poſſibility of preventing this per- 
nicious miſchief in the conſtitution of our government. 
But our brave anceſtors could never think their poſ- 
| terity would degenerate into ſuch baſeneſs as to ſell 
_ themſelves, and their count Yet how great ſoever 
the danger may be, it is ek 5 than. to put all into the 
hands of one mian, and his miniſters. The hazard of 
being ruined by thoſe who mult periſh with us is not ſo 
much to be feared, as by one who may enrich and 
ſtrengthen himſelf by our deſtruttion. It is better to 
depend upon thoſe who are under a poſſibility of being 
again corrupted, than upon one who applies himſelf to 
corrupt them, becauſe he cannot otherwiſe accompliſh 
his deſigns. It were to be wiſhed, that our ſecurity 
were more certain; but this being, under God, the beſt 
anchor we have, it deſerves to be preſerved with all 
care, till one of a more unqueſtionable ſtrength be 
framed by the conſent of the nation. 1 


* From ſo firiking a ae the unlearned reader may ſuppoſe 
| Sidacy to be a writer of the preſent time. | 
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SECT. XXXI. 


The coercive Power of the Law proceeds from the Authority 
5 7. Parliament. 


AV ING proved that proc are not laws, 
and that the legiſlative power, which is arbitrary, 


is truſted only in the hands of thoſe who are bound to 


obey the laws that are made, it is not hard to diſcover 
what it is that gives the power of law to the ſanttions 
under which we live. Our author tells us, “ that all 


« ſtatutes or laws are made properly by the king alone, 
at the rogation of the people, as his majeſty king 


6 Hoes of happy memory athrms in his True Law of 
free Monarchy*; and as Hooker teaches us, that 
& laws do hot take their conſtraining power from the 
« quality of ſuch as deviſe them, but from the power. 
chat giveth them the ſtrength of laws+.” But if the 


rogation of the people be neceſſary, that cannot be a 


- law which proceeds not from their rogation: the power 
therefore is not alone in the king; for a moſt important 
part is confeſſed to be in the people. And as none 
could be in them, if our author's propoſition, or the 
principles upon which it is grounded, were true, the 
acknowledgment of ſuch a part to be in the people 


ines them to be falſe. For if the king had all in him- 
ielf, none could en with him: if any do parti- 
| | We. „„ OD cipate, 


* In the parliament, Which! 'S nothing elle but the head court of the : 


„ king and his vaſſals, the laws are but craved by his ſubjects, and only 


made by him at their rogation, and with their advice. For albeit the 
* king makes daily ordinances, enjoining ſuch pains thereto as he thinks 


« meet, without any advice of parliament or eſtates, yet it lies in the 


© power of no parhament, to make any kind of law or ſtatute, without 
„ his ſceptre be to it, fer giving, it the force of a law,” True Law of 


Tree Monarchics. See K. james's Works, p. 202. Edit, 1616. 


+ Laws do not take their conftraining force from the quality of ſuch as 


deviſe them, but from that power which doth re them the ſtrength of 
laws. Hooker 's Keel, Pol. b. 1, 5 10. 
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cipate, he hath not all; and it is from that law by which 
they do participate, that we are to know what part 1s 
left to him. The preambles of moſt acts of parliaments 
manifelt this by the words, “ be it enacted by the lords 
& ſpiritual and temporal, and commons, in parliament 


& aſſembled, and by authority of the ſame.” But king 
James, ſays Filmer,“ in his Law of free Monarchy, 


„ affirms the contrary: and it may be ſo; yet that is 


nothing to us. No man doubts, but that he deſired it 


might be ſo in England: but it does not from thence 
appear, that it is ſo. The law of a free monarchy is 
nothing to us; for that monarchy is not free, which is 
regulated by-a law not to be broken without the guilt of 
perjury, as he himſelf confeſſed in relation to ours“. 
As to the words cited from Hooker, I can find no hurt 
in them. To draw up the form of a good law is a 
matter of invention and judgment; but it receives the | 


force of a law from the power that enatts it. We have 


no other reaſon for the payment of exciſe or cuſtoms, 
than that the parliament has granted thoſe revenues to 
the king to defray the public charges. Whatever there- 

fore king James was pleaſed to ſay in his books, or in 
tmhoſe written for him, we do not ſo much as know that 

the killing of a king is treaſon, or to be puniſhed with 
death, otherwiſe than as it is enaQted by parliament; and 

it was not always ſo: for in the time of Ethelſtan, the 

ellimates of lives were agreed in parliament, and that 

ol a king valued at thirty thouſand thrymleT. And, if 
that law had not been altered by the parliament, it muſt | 
have been in force at this day. It had been in vain for 

aà king to ſay he would have it otherwiſe; for he is not 
created to make laws, but to govern according to ſuch 
as are made, and fworn to aflent to “ ſuch as ſhall be 


propoſcd g. ” He who thinks the crown not worth ac- 


cepting on thele conditions may retuſe it. The words 
„ 


N pere m. the mr zmmber, 1 Vid: fupra, p- 343. 
| + Speim. Gloſs, in voce Thrimſz. 
+ Quas vulgus ælegerit. Vide ſupri, p. 355, 
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& je roi le veut” are only a pattern of the French 
faſhions, upon which ſome kings have laid great ftrefs, 
and would no doubt have been glad to introduce * car 

tel eſt notre plaifir;” but that may prove a difficult 
matter. Nay, in France itſelf, where that ſtile, and all 
the ranting expreſſions that pleaſe the vaineſt of men are 
in mode, no edict has the power of a law, till it be re- 
giſtered in parliament. This is not a mere ceremony, 
as ſome pretend, but all that is eflential to a law. No- 
thing has been more common, than for thoſe parha- 
ments to refuſe edicts ſent to them by the king. When 
John Caſtel had, at the inſtigation of the Jeſuits, 
tabbed Henry the fourth in the mouth, and that order 
had deſigned or executed many other execrable crimes, 
they were baniſhed out of the kingdom by an arret of 
the parliament of Paris. Some other parliaments re- 
giſtered the ſame; but thoſe of Toulouſe and Bourdeaux 


a ablolutely refuſed; and, notwithitanding all that the 5 


king could do, the Jeſuits continued at Tournon, and 
many other places within their precintts, till the arret 
was revoked. Theſe proceedings are ſo diſpleaſing to 
the court, that the moſt violent ways have been often 
uſed to aboliſh them. About the year 1650, Seguier 
then chancellor of France was {ent with a great number 
of ſoldiers to oblige the parliament of Paris to paſs ſome 
edicts upon which they had heſitated: but he was lo far 
from accompliſhing his deſign, that the people roſe 
againſt him, and he thought himſelf happy, that he 
eſcaped with his life. If the parliaments do not in all 
parts of the kingdom continue in the liberty of approv- _ 
ing or rejecting all edicts, the law is not altered, but 
oppreſſed by the violence of the ſword: and the prince 
of Conde, who was principally employed to do that 
Work, may, as I ſuppoſe, have had leiſure to reflect 
upon thoſe actions, and cannot but find reaſon to con- 
clude, that his excellent valour and conduct vas uſed in 
a a molt noble exploit, equally beneficial to his country 
and himſelf, However, thoſe who are ſkilled in the 
e * | laws 
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which is all that could reaſonably be ſaid, i 
had the ſame power over them. But whether the French 
have willingly offered their ears to be bored, or have 


TW} 
laws of that nation do ſtill affirm, that all public a@Qs 


which are not duly examined and regiſtered, are void 
1n themſelves, and can be of no force longer than the 


miſerable people lie under the violence of —— 3 
a pirate 


been ſubdued by force, it concerns us not“. Our 


liberties depend not upon their will, virtue, or fortune: 


how wretched and ſhameful ſoever their ſlavery may 
be, the evil is only to themſelves. We are to conſider 
no human laws but our own; and if we have the ſpirit 


of our anceſtors we ſhall maintain them, and die as free 
as they left us. Le roi le veut,” though written in 


great letters, or pronounced in the moſt tragical manner, 


can ſignify no more than that the king in performance of 
his oath does aſſent to ſuch laws as the lords and com- 
mons have agreed. Without prejudice to themſelves, 
and their liberties, a people may ſuffer the king to ad 
viſe with his council upon what they propoſe. Two 
eyes ſee more than one, and human judgment is ſubject 


to errors. Though the parliament conſiſt of the moſt 


eminent men of the nation, yet, when they intend good, 


ä they 
bh that Sidney could have peeped out of his grave and beheld the 


noble reſiſtance of the late parliament of Pacis ; a reſiſtance, to which France 
- ought to look with gratitude to the end of time! e 


ow would this great and good man have xejoiced in the glorious revolu- 


tion it produced. He would have felt no common ſenſations at the eman- 
cipation of ſo large a portion of his fellow - creatures; but his ſenſations 
Would not have been thoſe of exvy, Gala, or fear: paſſions, which de- 
grade and debaſe the- heart of man. | | ; 
ticipating danger to his own country from the eſtabliſhment of liberty in 
France, would have ſeen Britiſh freedom, ſupported by collateral ſecurity, 
and ſtanding on a firmer baſis, He would have ſaid with one of our pretent 
ſenators (a great and glorious minority in himſelf, and the only one, whoſe 


Lis exalted mind, far from an- 


diſintereſted virtue, conſpicuous talents and undaunted courage, entitle him 


to be ranked with Sidney) © While France is a free republic, England 
can never be enflaved +.” Fr | | | | 


Sidney indeed! would have ſeen no danger in a ſyſtem which promiſed —_ 


peace and happineſs to the alltifted world. 


+ It is hardly neceſſary $0 ſay, that J allude to that excellent and valuable 


_ witizen, Earl Stanhope, 
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they may be miſtaken. They * ſafely put a check 
| we? themſelves, that they may farther conſider the 
moſt important matters, and correct the errors that 
may have been committed, if the king's council do 
diſcover them: for he can ſpeak only by the advice of 
his council; and every man of them is with his head to 
anſwer for the advices he gives. If the parliament has 


not been ſatisfied with the reaſons given againſt any law 


that they offered, it has frequently paſſed; and if they 
have been Riiefied, It was not the king, but they, that 
laid it aſide. He that is of another opinion, may try 


whether © le roi le veut” can give the force of a law 


to any thing conceived by the king, his council, or 
any other than the parliament. But if no wife man will 


_ affirm that he can do it, or deny that by his oath he is 
| obliged to aſſent to thoſe that come from them, he can 


neither have the legiſlative power in himſelf, nor an) 


other part in it than what is neceſſarily to be performed ; 


of him, as the law preſcribes. 


I know not what our author means by ſaying, © Ie 
“C roi le veut is the interpretive phraſe * pronounced at 
the paſſing of every act of parliament:“ for, if there 
be dithculty in any of them, thoſe words do no way 
remove it. But the following part of the paragraph _ 
better deſerves to be obſerved. It was, ſays he, 
the ancient cuſtom for a long time, till the days of 
„ Henry the fifth, for the kings, when any bill was 


* brought to them, that had paſſed both houſes, to take 


and pick out what they liked not; and ſo much as 
e they choſe was enatted as a law: but the cuſtom of 
the later kings hath been ſo gracious, as to allow 
c always of the entire bill, as it paſſed both houſes.” 
He judiciouſſy obſerves, when our kings began to be 
gracious, and we to be free. Fhat king (excepting the 
perſecution for religion, in his time, which is rather to 
be imputed to the Ignorance of that age, than to any 
1 5 "i —— — 


* The CY 60 interpretive” is a miſtake i in the lirſt edition & F Une: 8 


Furlarchs, for © imperative.” 
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evil in his own nature) governed well; and as all 
princes, who have been virtuous and brave, have al- 
ways deſired to preſerve their ſubjects liberty, which 
they knew to be the mother and nurſe of their valour, 
fitting them for great and generous 1 his care 
was to pleaſe them, and to raiſe their pra But, about 
dme ſame time, thole deteſtable arts, by which the mixed 
monarchies in this part of the — have been every 
where terribly ſhaken, and in many places totally over- 
thrown, began to be practiſed. Charles the ſeventh of 
France, under pretence of carrying on a war againſt 
him and his ſon, took upon him to raiſe money by 
his own authority ; and we know how well that method 
has been purſued. The miſchievous ſagacity, of his 
ſon Lewis the cleventh, which is now called king-craft, 
was wholly exerted in the ſubverſion of the laws of 
France, and the nobility - that ſupported them. His 
ſucceſſors, except only Lewis the twelfth, followed his 
example; and in other nations, Ferdinand of Arragon, 
James the third of Scotland, and Henry the ſeventh 


Though we have little reaſon to commend all the 
princes that preceded Henry the fifth, yet J am inclined 
do date the general impairing of our government from 
the death of that king, and his valiant brothers. His 
weak ſon became a prey to a furious Frenchwoman, 
who. brought the maxims of her own country into ours, 
and advanced the worlt of villains to govern according 
to them. Thele meaſures were purſued by Edward the 
fourth, whoſe wants contracted by prodigality and de- 


- The ambition, cruelty, and perfidiouſneſs of Richard 
the third; the covetouſneſs, and malicious ſubtilty of 


of Henry the eighth; and the bigotted fury of queen 

Mary, inſtigated by the craft and malice of Spain, 
perſuaded me to believe, that the Engliſh liberty did not 
6 Fecerve virth or growth from the favour and goodneſs 


of 


of England, were thought to imitate him the moſt, 


= bauchery, were to be ſupplied by fraud and rapine. 


Henry the ſeventh; the violent luſt, rage, and pride 
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of ahete gracious princes. But, it ſeems, all this is 


miſtaken: Henry the fixth was wiſe, valiant, and no 


way guided by his wife; Edward the fourth, continent, 
ſober, and contented with what the nation gave him; 
Richard the third, mild, gentle, and faithful; Henry 
the ſeventh, ſincere, and fatisfied with his own; Henry 
the eighth, humble, temperate, and juſt; and queen 
Mary, a friend to our country and religion. No leſs 


praiſes ſure can be due to thoſe who were ſo gracious 


as to recede from their own right of picking what they 


pleaſed out of our laws, and to leave them entirely to 


us, as they paſſed both houſes. We are beholden to our 


author for the diſcovery of theſe myſteries. But though 
he ſeems to have taken an oath, like that of the gyplies 


_ when they enter into that virtuous ſociety, never to ſpeak 


one word of truth, he is not ſo ſubtle in concealing his 
hes. All kings were truſted with the publication of the 
laws; but all kings did not falſify them. Such as were not 
: wicked and vicious, or ſo weak as to be made ſubſer- 


vient to the malice of their miniſters and flatterers, 


could never be drawn into the guilt of ſo infamous a 
cheat, directly contrary to the oath of their coronation. 


They ſwear to paſs ſuch “ laws as the people chooſe;“ 
but, if we will believe our author, they might have 


picked out whatever they pleaſed, and falſely impoſed 


upon the nation, as a law made by the lords and com- 
mons, that which they had modelled according to their 


- own will, and made to be different from, or contrary | 
to the intention of the parliament. The king s part in 


this fraud, of which he boaſts, was little more than 


might have been done by the ſpeaker, or his clerks. 
They might have falſified an act as well as the king, 
though they could not ſo well preſerve themſelves from 5 
puniſhment. It is no wonder, if, for a while, no ſtop 


Vas put to ſuch am abominable cuſtom. It was hard to 


think a king would be guilty of a fraud, that were in- 
famous ina ſlave; but that proved to be a ſmall ſe- 


e when the worlt of ſlaves came to govern them, 


8 4 „  Neverthelels, 3 
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Nevertheleſs, it is probable they proceeded cauſiouſſy: 


the firſt alterations were, perhaps, innocent, or, it may 


be, for the beſt. But, when they had once found out 


the way, they ſtuck at nothing that ſeemed for their pur- 
poſe. This was like the plague of leproly, that could not 


be cured; the houſe infected was to be demolithed ; the 


poiſonous plant mult be torn up by the root; the ruſt 
that had been broken was to be abolithed ; they who 
had perverted or fruſtrated the law were no longer to 
be ſuffered to make the leaſt alteration ; and that brave 


prince readily joined with his people, to extinguiſh the | 
_ miſchievous abuſe that had been introduced by ſome 


of his worthleſs predeceſſors. The worſt and baſeſt of 
them had continual diſputes with their parliaments, and 


thought, that whatever they could detract from the li- 
berty of the nation would, ſerve to advance their pre- 
rogative. They delighted in frauds, and would have 
no other miniſters, but ſuch as would be the inſtru- 

8 of them. Since their word could not be made 


o pals for a law, they endeavoured to impole their 


9 or their ſervants inventions, as acts of parliaments, 
upon the deluded people, and to make the beſt of them 
lubſervient to their corrupt ends, and pernicious 
counſels. This, if it had continued, might have over- 
thrown all our rights, and deprived us of all that men 
can call good in the world. But the providence of Gd 
furniſhed our anceſtors with an opportunity of pro- 


viding againſt ſo great, ſo univerſal a miſchief. They 


bad a wile and valiant prince, who ſcorned to encroach 
upon the liberties of his ſubjects, and abhorred the de- 
teſtable arts, by which they had been impaired. He 
__ eſteemed their courage, ſtrength, and love, to be his 
_ greateſt advantage, riches, and glory. He aimed at 
the conquelt of France, which was only to be effebted 
by the bravery of a free and well ſatisfied people. 
| Shines will always, be cowards, and cnemies to their 
_ maſter. By bringing, his ſubjects into that condition, 
he muſt infallibly bays ruined his oun deſigns, and 


hs made 


_—_ 1 
made them unfit to fight, either for him or themſelves. 
He defired, not only that his people ſhould be free, 
during his time, but that his ſucceſſors ſhould not be 
able, by oblique and fraudulent ways, to enſlave them. 
If it be a reproach to us, that women have reigned 
over us, it is much more to the princes that ſucceeded 
our Henry, that none of them did ſo much imitate 
him in his government, as queen Elizabeth. She did 
not go about to mangle acts of parliament, and to pick 
out what might ſerve her turn; but frequently paſſed 
forty or fifty in a ſeſſion, without reading one of them. 
She knew that ſhe did not reign for herſelf, but for 
| her people; that what was good for them was either 
good for her, or that her good ought not to come into 
competition with that of the whole nation; and that 
the was, by oath, obliged to paſs ſuch laws, as were 
preſented to her on their behalf. This not only ſhews, 
that there is no ſuch thing as a legillative power placed 
in kings by the laws of God and nature, but that 
nations have it in themſelves. It was not by law, nor 
by right, but by uſurpation, fraud, and perjury, that 
| ſome kings took upon them to pick what they pleaſed 
out of the public acts. Henry the fifth did not grant 
us the right of making our own laws; but, with his 
approbation, we aboliſhed a dcteſtable abuſe, that 
might have proved fatal to us. And, if we examine 
our hiſtory, we ſhall find, that every good and ge- 
nerous prince has ſought to eſtabliſh our liberties, as 
much as the moſt bale and wicked to infringe them. 
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By ALGERNON SIDNEY. | 


: TAKEN FROM HIS OWN MANUSCRIPTS IN POSSESSION 
* 


WILLIAM PARY, EG 


_ TRACTS, 
LORD SOMERS' TRACTS. 


7 Cellecion the Firſt, vol. II. E. 401, Quarto Edition. : 
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Aid not, 0 citizens, the following 


eſſay unworthy your peruſal; one of the 


greateſt ornaments of our country, and firmeſt 
patriots that hiſtory can boaſt, has given us his 


thoughts on vituou love, for groſs and world- 
+t paſſions never contaminated the breaſt of : 


. Sidney. 


To PEE, vaxicus checks this noble paſſion re- 
ceives from the ſordid luſt of lucre, may be 


attributed half the miſery of the world. OY ” 


the worſhippers of faſhion, wedlock, 


tended for a heaven, but too often 3 a 
bell. To thoſe, whom it moſt concerns, that 
: day, which ought to be the _ of bliſs, L 


- Frequently - 


6 Brings nothing that ſhould make how bleſs i it, 

4 Or think it better than the day before, 
„Or any other, in the courſe of time, 

6 That duly took its turn and was forgotten ;” 


But 


02 
But to thoſe who prefer their own happineſs 
to every other conſideration, and ſcorn to be 
the ſlaves of opinion, that day affords different 
ſenfations. It is a day from which ſcenes of 
the moſt perfect bliſs are fondly anticipated. 
The holy flame of love was kindled in the 
hearts of men for no mean or unimportant 
purpoſes; its pure fire, burning with eternal 
beauty, ani mates the whole creation, and renders 
the world a terreſtrial paradiſe. Before its 
ſhrine the wiſeſt and beſt of men have bowed; 


and philoſophers, who deride all other altars, 


have knelt and offered facrifices here. Such are 
the powers of love, and ſuch they will "bits _ ; 
A nature? 8 ſelf ſhall _— 
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By ALC ERNON SIDNEY. 
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188 on this ſubject I am very jealous of 
1 myſelf, having ever been ſo inclined unto this 


paſſion, that though my experience of the power of 
it may make me more knowing in it, than thoſe 
that have never felt the effects of it; yet, I very 


much doubt my own weakneſs may ſhew itſelf in the 


diſcourſe of Love, (which I confeſs hath with more 


| Violence tranſported me than a man of underſtanding 


ought to ſuffer himſelf to be by any paſſion) more 


_ evidently than in any other, in which I am leſs con- 
cerned: But it is better to ſpeak paſſionately, and, 
perhaps unadviſedly, of that we know, than uni- 


 verfally, darkly, and ignorantly of thoſe that we 


his effay appears to have been written without the leaſt idea of being 
publiſhed, and in all probability when our author was very young: cer- 


tainly before he attaincd that clearneſs and fimplicity of ſtyle ſo remarkable 


in his eſſays on government; for though he ſays, © But I, writing only te- 


„ day that which I ſhall read the next week or month and then burn, 


„having no other intention but to eaſe my troubled thoughts, and to at- 


* tain to the knowledge of myſelf, by ſetting down neatly the true ſtate 


of my mind, little care for thoſe rules, which are neceſſary to thoſe who | 


depend on others jud gments;“ yet had it been written at a later period, 


1 


we thould haye found the citizen more perſpicyous, though perhaps not ſo 


FE amorous. [wes 
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feel nothing of; and therefore what we e ſay muſt be | 
What we hear from others (that is to ſay) not our 
own. I could with that all men wonld do the like, 
write and ſpeal:, what they know in themſelves, and 


leave the judgment to others, whereby we ſhou!d 


come to a much more exact knowledge of our own 
natures, than either we can attain unto by reading 
the painted artificial writings of thoſe, that rather 
aim at ſetting forth what ſhould be, than what 15, 
ſpeaking nothing of themſelves but their praiſes, do 
rather deſire to be thought wiſe men, than to be 
good, and aiming at honour more than truth, diſ- 
guiſing themſelves delude others: or thoſe who, 
Ixion like, embrace clouds, fill themſelves with airy 
_ abſtracted ſpeculations, that pleaſe the fancy but 
never inform the judgement, both ſeeking for ap- 
plauſe, neither care to benefit themſelves or others. 
1 am perfectly free from any conſideration without 
myſelf: I write my thoughts at one time, that, in 
peruſing them at another, I may come to the know- 1 8 5 
ledge of myſelf; that, by ſeeing without paſſion that 
which I write in paſſion, * may know what 1 am, 
how improve or impair, as one that hath his pic- 
ture drawn when he is emaciated by ſickneſs, may, in 
his recovery, by comparing that with his preſent 
countenance, judge, in ſome degree, of the ſtate of 
his own health; and we are ſo often tranſported by 
_ paſſions that we ſhall never judge rightly by the 
Preſent ſenſe of our condition. We muſt ſee what 
we are in all accidents, how temperate in love, how 


ſtrong againſt fear, and the like, by an impartial con- 


ſicleration, when we are free from any ditturbance, | 
as all men are by intervals, and our memories will 
not ſo exactly repreſent unto us what we were, as 
theſe kind of writings, which are the reprefentatives 


of the preſent thoughts. But that I may no longer 


jwerve from my ſu thiet, |} will now endeavour 0 


examine the nature and eflecto of 45 


Love 1 


„ 


Love is the paſſion that hath paſſed all cenſures, as 


various as the kinds of 1t, or the effects. 


It 1s by all eſteemed the moſt powerful of paſſions, 


by moſt the belt, Some ſtick not to fay it is the 


| worſt, becauſe the leaſt controulable by reaſon. It 


is of as many kinds as there are objects in che world 


and inclinations in men; but I intend, at this time, i 


only to ſpeak of that to beauty, the height of 
which we commonly call, being in love. This con- 


fiſts of as many forts as Beauty, which are two, that 


of the mind and that of the body; the Platonics add 
a third, which is of ſounds : and if every thing may 
be called beauty that hath proportion and. correſ- 
pondence of parts, that name may certainly agree 


with ſounds, though they are to be judged neither . 
by the eye nor the underſtanding, which are generally 


eſteemed the powers that diſtinguiſh between beauty 


and deformity; but, howioever, theſe twoonly will fall 


under my diſcourſe ; for what excellence ſoever is in 
ſounds, that can only be an invitation, not the ob- 


Jett of love, unleſs a man could be fancied to be no- 

thing but ear, as echo is nothing but voice, that is 

2 fav, nothing at all, and fo incapable of any thing 
of being. The Stoics, general enemies to all 


pat ons, do alſo reject this, as that which doth too 


much ſoften the mind, depriving it thereby of that 


firmneſs of temper, which 15 that only in which 
_reaſon delights and governs. Nevertheleſs, ſtories 
are full of theſe wiſe -men, who, for all their pre- 


| tended auſterity, have fallen as deeply under the 
power of that paſſion, as any other in the world; as 
if the Divine Power had made uſe of it to ſhew them 
the vanity of their principles. Epicureans allow ſo 
much of it as conduceth to pleaſure, but reject the 
tranſporting part; and to ſhew how well they make 
this good, Lucretius, one of the chief fathers of that 
ſect, for all his philoſophy, grew ſo deſperately in 
love with a young wench, who, rejecting him for 
1 1 
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his old age, he in rage threw himſelf down a ſteep 
rock into the ſea. But the Platonics are the perfect 
patrons of that paſſion, even to the degree of dil- 
liking hardly any thing that carries that 7 name, with- 
out enjoining difference of ſexes : But that of man 
to man, if it go further than friendſhip, (which little 
cares for beauty) I only take to be rooted in the moſt. 
unnatural of vices, therefore deteſtable; and, un- 
derſtanding nothing of it, J leave the diſcourſe to 
thoſe that do; and for that which I intend ro men- 
tion, conclude it doth imply neceſſarily difference of 
ſexes. Love is the moſt intenſive deſire of the ſoul 
to enjoy beauty; and where it is reciprocal, is the 
moſt intire and exact union of hearts. Divers 
reaſons are given for the birth and growth. of it; 
ſome eſteem likeneſs of natures, others like conſtel- 
lations ruling at the time of birth; for my own. 
part, I can only conclude, that whatſoever pleaſeth 
the eye and the fancy is beautiful; whatſoever we 
-think beautiful, we defire to enjoys and that deſire 
is love. T have are alſo two kinds of this love, the 


dne perfectly ſpiritual, which 1s called the Celeſtial 


Venus, and having its ſeat only in the mind, hath the 
mind only for its object, delights in virtue and excel- 


lence of underſtanding, neglects the viſible beauty, 


Contents itſelf ſolely With that fruition which is to be 
had by converſation. The other is abſolutely ſen- 
ſual, makes the exterior part its object, and hath no 
5 other end but ſenſual pleaſure ; the firſt is an affec- 
tion for angels, pure and contemplative; the other 


for beaſts, filthy and fottiſh. Man is a creature com- 


poſed of both theſe, a celeſtial and angelical part, 


. which is the foul; and of the terreſtrial fleſhly beſtial 


part, which is his body; ſo that his affections ought 


to participate of both his natures, rejecting that 


which ſolely conſiſts in the admiration of the ſoul, 

is that which he can very imperfectly judge of; and 

where the knowledge 1s imperfect, the deſire — 
needs 


„ 


needs be very cold: neither is he pleaſed with the 
Other; thoſe are but weak chains which take hold 
only of our ſenſes; the principal part in us chal- 
lengeth a ſhare in all our pleaſures, and muſt have 


wherewithal to content itlelf, or elſe there is no- 
thing fixed: therefore, a man to love as a man, muſt | 
have regard to both, and as long as he is in any 


- degree Teaſonable, can fix his heart neither abſo- 
lutely upon that which is too high to be underſtood, 


nor too low to be approved; a mixed creature muſt 
have mixed affections, and can love only where he 


finds a mind of ſuch excellency, as to delight his 
underſtanding, and a body of beauty to pleaſe his 


ſenſes ; and the mind being by much the moſt con- 


ſiderable part in us, the principal care is for the 
pleaſing of that; for the mind being the only fixed | 


power in us, fed affegdions can only grow from 


thence: The eyes are wandering, the ſenſes uncer- 
tain, the deſires which proceed from them muſt be ſo 


alſo. The neceſſity of which appears in this: Every 
thing acts according to a principle within itſelf, an 


angel loves ſpiritually ; a beaſt that is all fleſh, com 
prehends not ſpiritual things any more than an angel 
| taſtes carnal things; and a man, that is compoled of 


reaſon and ſenſe, rationally and ſenſually, both to- 


gether. Beſides, every agent propoſeth unto itſelf 
_ enjoyment of good, that is, pleaſure, for all that is 
good is pleaſant, and nothing ought to pleaſe but 


that which is good; that is good only that ſatisfies ; 


that can never ſatisfy, which is agreeable only to one 
part of a compoſed creature; the ſoul diſdains ſen- 


ſual pleaſures, the ſenſes taſte not the ſpiritual; ſo 
that to pleaſe both, the object muſt be ſuch as both 


may join in the enjoyment. Iwill conclude this point 


with this aſſertion. The ſpiritual affections are ſo 


cold as hardly to have any being, ſenſual ſo mad as 
to be unworthy of any thing that pretends to a 
reaſonable ſoul, and the ftrong, laſting, high and 
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perfectly human paſſions, are only thoſe which pro- 
ceed from the admiration of an excellent mind, 
clothed with a beautiful body - this is 2 rare jewel ; 
well tet, and fit to be ſought after with all the powers 
of the ſoul and body, as that only which can con- 
tent both with the fulleſt and moſt abſolute happi- 

neſs that our natures can be capable of, in compa- 


riſon of which all other worldly pleaſures are vain ; 


and empty ſhadows; unworthy of being ſought. 
with intention of mind, or enjoyed with ſatisfaction : 
Happy therefore is he who hath his hopes and deſires 
crowned with ſucceſs, or that in ſearch of them, 


being denied pleafure in life, finds eaſe and reſt in 


death, To this I may add, that every thing is re- 
ceived according to the meaſure of the receiver; and 
every man loves more or leſs ſpiritually or tenſually, 
as he doth more approach the angelical or beſtia! 
nature; for the ſame degrees and differences that are 
in our perſons, are alſo in our affections : And though 
it be true, that ſome men love as ſenſually as bealts, 
yet will it not follow that others attain to the ſpi- 
rituality of angels; for it is very ordinary to fee | 
thoſe that have the ſhapes . of men ſo abſolutely cor- 
Typted with vice, that they ſeem to have no ſoul, 
or ſo much as ſerves them inſtead of ſalt only, keeps | 
them from corrupting and ſtinking ; but the other 
ſort is not ſeen amongſt men, I mean thoſe of an- 
gelical perfection. The beſt of men are troubled 
with frailties and vices, the worſt have nothing elſe; : 
for which no other reaſon perhaps can be given, 


5 than that it ſo ſeemed good to the divine wiſdom, EN: 


unleſs you will take this for one, that we have within 
ourſelves a power of doing or being ill, but that our 
recovery from that condition Of 1 which 1s 
natural to us, is by the power of God upon our 
hearts, who gives his graces unto ſuch men, at ſuch 
times, and in ſuch proportion as he pleaſeth, leaving 
us ſtill wien many i infirmities, that we may humble 


_ourſelves, : 
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ourſelves, and acknowledge God to be the author of 


all good, depend upon him for a delivery from all 
interior and exterior ills, and reſerves the ſtate of 


perfection to fill up the meaſure of our happineſs 


when we come to that of immortality. To this I 


may add, that morally vice is caſy and natural to us, 
but virtue is to be underfiood only by diſcourſe and 
practiſed by care; into the firſt every fool can run 
blindfold, the other is only the work of an excellent 
ſpirit, refined by great maturity and ſtrength of wiſ- 
dom, to the one facility invites; from the other 
diſſiculty decers, which is as much more eminent in 


the one than the other, as it is harder for one that 
is placed in the midſt of a ſteep rock to climb up to 


the top theicof, than to throw himſelf down to the 
bottom. The next point is to ſhew what is the 
ſtrength and power of this affection. It is generally 
concluded by all to be the ftrongeſt of all; and 
beſides, what every man that hath taſted of it finds 


within his own breaft, all books are full of ſtories 
of ſuch as, in compariſon of the perſon loved, have 


deſpiſed all worldly things, and, being poſſeſſed by 


that paſſion, been tranſported to actions much be- 


yond their ordinary faculties, either good or ill, as 
the nature of the perſon, affection, or the preſent 


oOccaſion inclined and required: But all that is al- 
ledged by others is cold and weak, in compariſon of 
what thoſe find within their own hearts, who have 
been capable of this belt and nobleſt of paſſions ; 


their whole mind is full but of one thought. The 
allurements of the world, which other men call 
pleaſures, they have no taſte of; the bulineſs is 
__ tedious and inſupportable; their whole care and in- 

duttry is ſolely employed in ſerving and pleaſing the 


| beloved perſon. They are ſtrangers to fear, joy, 


grief, hope, anger, but ſuch as hath its ſpring from 
| bove: Their defires are moſt intenſively p aced upon 


one object, which by a ſtrange violence, tranipor ts 
T 3 8 EY us 
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us beyond ourſelves, gives courage to the moſt fear 
ful, ſharpens the wit of the moſt. ſimple, gives 
fidelity to the moſt depraved minds, conſtancy to the 
moſt unſettled, and, of itſelf alone, hath power to 
draw thoſe hearts that have received it, to acts of 
goodneſs, honeſty, virtue and gallantry, with more 
efficacy than all the moſt exact examples of hiſtory 
and philoſophy. The reaſon of this I take to be, 
that love for its end propoſeth the enjoyment of 
beauty; beauty conſiſts in order, harmony and uni- 
formity ; unto which all ill actions have an abſolute 
contrariety, having neither rule, order, form, or 
meaſure, but are like vice, the ſpring from whence 
they flow, full of confuſedneſs and deformity. Be- 
ſides, he that loves deſires to render himſelf ac 
ceptable to the perſon loved, which being full of 
virtuous inclinations, (or at leaſt thought to be ſo by -- 
the lover) doth abhor all that is not agreeable ta 
| reaſon and goodneſs; and the lover finding nothing 
to be pleaſing, but that which is ſuitable to the af- 
fections of the object of his paſſions, rejects and 
Hates all depraved defires, as deſtructive to his chief 
deſign, and, therefore, with an active earneſineſs, 
applies himſelf to correct. the defects of his own 


nature, which hath produced more excellent actions 


than all the affections in the world put together; 
unleſs I am miſtaken in this, that it is not love 8 
that makes them virtuous, but being virtuous in- 


clines them to love. But leſt that by propoſing the _ 


_ enjoyment of beauty for the end of love, I ſhould 


5 is thought too much drowned in ſenſuality, I muſt 


explain myſelf a little. It is very certain that all 
delire is tor fruition ; but that fruition that ſa- 
| tisfies a defire muſt be of the ſame nature with the 


dieſire itſelf; ſenſual deſires are ſatisfied with ſenſual _ 


fruition; fpiritual with ſpiritual, mixed with mixed: 


or, that 1 may not trouble myſelf with terms, I may _ 


in one word comprehend all; the deſire of a lover 


( 279 ) 
is to be loved, and that perfect union of hearts is 
the perfection of lovers happineſs; for though we 
are inclinable to deſire the ſenſes may not be excluded, 
yet having the principal end of our defires, we may 
reſt fully fatisfied, though that in ſome particulars 


we find ourfelves croſſed by fortune; for he cannot 


be ſaid to want any thing, that is made one with the 
perſon that is full of all excellencies. Neither is it 
extravagant for me, who profeſs love to beauty, to 


be contented with ſpiritual fruition; for though in 


my choice I aim at the beauty of the body, it is prin- 
cipally thereby to diſcover the beauty of the mind; 

for nature, which delights in proportion, ſuits not an 
excellent mind with a deformed body, nor a vicious 


(that is deformed) mind in a beautiful body; nature's 


works are not like hypocrites or ſepulchres, beautiful 
without, and rottenneſs and corruption within ; 1t 


were a deceit to cover the wretched wickedneſs of a 
vicious mind, with thoſe glorious ornaments of 
beauty, which make up one of the attributes of the 


deity, 


Vice, would be the greateſt ſnare to us that is imagin- 
able, and inſtead of delighting in the outward reſem- 


blance of God, bring us to worſhip the devil: but 
an intention to deceive: our weak natures, cannot 


proceed from the ſpirit of goodneſs; that is a diamond 


Jet in gold, and the other a worthleſs flint which he 


1utſlers to lie in the dirt, That is truly excellent 
which God hath cauſed to ſhine with the glory of his 


OWN rays; whereloever there is beauty, | can never 
doubt of goodneſs. Thoſe parts of the ſea that are 
ſafe have "calem and ſmooth waters, but where dan- 


gerous rocks lie at the bottom, even the ſurface is 
perpetually rough and troubled. It is true, that not 
| oF Ws. only 


And whereas beauty, WTEY is the greateſt cxeet- : 
lency of things created as well as uncreated, and is 
in things created, a motive to us to admire the great- 
_ nels and ooodnels of the creator, if it did palliate 
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beloved perſon above all others, and hath abſolutely 
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only age impairs all beauties, but many are deſtroyed 


by accidents, from which even the moſt excellent are 


not exempted, as the ſafeſt parts of the fea may be 
diſturbed and troubled with ſtorms; but that op- 


poſeth not my purpoſe, for aiming at Teal, not fan- 
taſtical excellence, I look for the natural, not the 


accidental beauty or deformity, and will no more 
grant that a beautiful face ca by the ſmall-pox, or 


any other accident, grow deformed to one that knew 
and loved it before, than that a deformed can change 
its nature by painting, though both will deceive any 
eyes that have not excellent faculties of diſcerning. 


Upon all which it will appear, that as the beauty of 
the body gives the beginning to love, but that often 


the image thereof is graven upon the heart, and the 
beauty of the mind difcovered, it is not in the power 


of age or any natural or accidental cauſe to root it 
out or deface it; for that which at the firſt was only 
the act of the fancy by the help of the eyes, is now | 


grown to be the act of the underſtanding, firmly 
fixed in the heart and mind, which being the go- 


verning power in man, finding its own deſires ſatiſ- 


fied 1n being loved, finds reſt within itſelf; and 


though there is a lame remaining in the ſenſes Which 
mutiny for their part alſo of fruition, they are not 


able to cauſe any great diſturbance in a man that is 


 reatonable. But if the mind fail of its deſire, the 
frame of man is in confuſion, the heart is rent 
aſunder by the violence of the paſſion, and there is 
no power left to appeaſe the rage of the ſenſes. This 
extremity of diſorder and torment ſeems fabulous to 
_ thoſe that have pot felt it within themſelves; every 
one is apt to ſay, if he cannot obtain the affections 
of one perſon, why doth he not apply his to another, 


who is more kind; but they little underſtand love's 


myſtery who uſe theſe diſcourſes; for no man 1s in 


love, but with an opinion of the excellency of the 
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reſigned his heart unto her; the moſt exact beauties 
ſeem but vain ſhadows, the moſt excellent minds but 
imperfect i images of her perfection, and failing in his 
deſire of enjoying her only who hath the power of 
his heart, deſpiſeth all things elſe, and being deſpiſed 
by her, hates all that himſelf deſpiſeth: and that 
which fills up the meaſure of the rejected lover's 
torment, is, that deſpair will not cure it; for to love 
without hope is but a ſeeming contradiction: for 
though hope is to deſire, as fuel is to fire, the ele- 
mentary fire burns without fuel, and paſſion grounded 
upon confeſſion of excellence outlives hope, or if 
there be ſuch a power of man to confine his deſires to 
his hope, (which I believe only in thoſe that are 
weak, faint, and grounded only upon ſome triflin 
: convenience) they are of all men moſt happy, their 
calm breaſts are free from diſorder, and while other 
wretches are in trouble, they find perfect peace, their 
love ſerves only to procure pleaſure, and like a ſtrong, 
well-tempered ſtomach, either draws nouriſhment 
out of whatſoever it receives, or caſts it up; ſo they 
try all, and retain only ſuch as increaſe their happi- 
neſs. Nevertheleſs a true and perfect lover would 
not procure his own reſt, by defacing the beloved 
image which with ſo much joy he printed in his own 
heart; but I think this part of the diſcourſe is as 
1 frivolous as impoſſible, and that ſome image doth 
take ſuch root, and grows ſo entirely one with the 
heart, that both muſt hve and die together without 


Poſſibility of ſeparation: at leaſt, with me I am ſure 
itt is; my paſſion hath made itſelf maſter of all the 


faculties of my mind, and hath deſtroyed all that is 
in oppolitioa unto it. I hve in it and by it, it is all 
that | am, take away that and | am nothing. I can + 


neither conform my deſires to my hopes, or raiſe my 


hopes to my deſires; the lowneſs and meanneſs of my 
fortune and perion, forbid me to hope; the beauty 
and loyelinets of the perſon whom I love, makes my 
Fs deſires 
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deſires approach as near to eternity, as that can do 
which is ſeated in a mortal foundation. My con- 
ſtancy is both my fault and my puniſhment; death 
only can give me a diſmiſſion from either. Havin 
ſpoken ſomething of what love is, and of the effects 
of it, it is now time to ſee whether it ought to be 
reproved or commended, denied the entrance into 

hearts, turned out or embraced; or rather, if I had 
_ obſerved. any method, when I ſpoke ſomething of 
others opinions upon it, ſhould have finiſhed my own; 
but 1 writing only to day that which I ſhall read 


the next week or month, and then burn, having no 


other intention but to cafe my troubled thoughts and 
to attain to the knowledge of myſelf, by ſetting 


_ down neatly the true ſtate of my mind, little care for . 


thoſe rules which are neceſſary to thoſe who depend 
on others judgments; I content myſelf with ſetting 
down my thoughts without caring for rule or order, 
as appears by breaking and returning to my ſtory: 
by affirming firſt, that one of the principal ends for 
which we are ſent into this world, is to admire the 
works of him that made both us and it; thoſe are the 
moſt excellent that are the moſt beautiful, (for beauty 
is the perfection of excellence) and thoſe Works of 
nature are of moſt perfect beauty, which are living, 
and of the living, the reaſonable only can content 
the reaſonable ſoul; the moſt excellent therefore in 


” beauty of reaſonable creatures doth beſt deſerve our 


admiration, and thereby we do tulfil a great part of 


the end for which we were created: but who can ad- Ty 
-, mire any thing without deſiring the fruition of it, 


and that deſire is love. For what reaſon can be 
imagined for the difference that we ſee in perſons, 
(for the ſame power that made all things, could have 
made all alike perfect) but to make thereby a dif- 
ference in our affections towards them? Why are 

| ſome made glorious in beauty, but to draw our aftec- 
tions unto them? W hy others curſed with deformity, 
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but to give the greater Inftre unto thoſe that are con- 


trary to them, or to ſhew the illneſs of their natures, 


as marks that men ſhould beware of them? How blind 


a ſottiſhneſs is it not to ſee and diſtinguiſh of beauty? 
ye what a beaſtly malice is it, not to love that 
which we acknowledge to be excellent? The glory 


of divine rays do appear in faces, but much more in 


minds. Who can then without barbarity (I think 1 
may ſay impiety) deny to ſuffer himſeif to 5 be raviſhed 
with the admiration of fuch an excellence of a created 


beauty, as is an image of the uncreated? Or to be 


inflamed with the love of it, and the deſire to enjoy 


it? If deſires were abſolutely ſinful, they had never 


been given us; if beauty might not be deſired it had 
never been created; there is no forbidden fruit out of 
Paradiſe; we have a free liberty of enjoying all that 
is good. Goodneſs and beauty are convertible terms 
and indiviſible things. They that are wiſe deſire that 
which is beſt, and they happy that attain unto it. But 
fome will ſay, we ought to deſire even the beſt things 
with moderation, which love deſtroys. Ah! let that 
extend to ordinary things, deſire riches, honours and 
the like coldly and unpaffionately, they cannot con- 
teut the mind, therefore ought not to poſſeſs it; but 
where beauty of mind and body meet, both in ſuch 
excellency as leave not liberty to the fancy to imagine 
any thing more perfect; who can attribute too much 
either to it or the author, ſince that alone is able to 


ſatisfy all our deſires? Worldly things do often cloy 


us, but never content us. Some conſiſt wholly in 
_ contemplation, entertain the mind, neglect or deſtroy _ 
the body; others, that fatisfy the ſenſes, diſtaſte the 


mind, perhaps hurt it; but moſt of our pleaſures cx- 
_ cept this have their worth only from our vanity; a 


perſon ſo qualified, leaves no -part of us unſatisficd, 
nor any thing in relation to this world to be wiſhed to 
compleat our happineſs; were it not then much better 
to ule that Prudence by which they ee to mode 


rate 


N 
rate theĩ raffections, only in making choice of ſuch a 
perſon to be the object of them, as may abſolutely 
deferve their utmoſt attention? Beſides, what can 
reaſonably be brought to fortify this opinion? If we 
examine what men have been free or poſſeſſed with 


this paſſion, we ſhall find few that have not taſted it, 


__ unleſs they be ordinary and vulgar ſpirits, or ſuch as 
by the vanity of ambition or ſome other furious pat- 
ſion or vice (which love abhors) tranſported even 

unto madneſs, which nevertheleſs hoch not defended 
ſome of them from being made flaves to Venus: and 
amongſt the heathens, the poets, % were their wiſe 4 
nen, and in their fables comprebended all the myſte- 
ries of philoſophy, exempted not their Gods from 


tis paſſion: and amongſt chriſtians I know but 


two cautions that are put by men of underſtanding; 
vhich are, that love to the creature, be not of ſuch 
a degree as to take us from the worſhip and love of 
God: the other, that we defend ourſelves from un- 
5 lawful deſires. Both of which I grant, and yet have 
as much as I defire; for that ſame love, for which 
God created and beautified the world, is the only 
means for us to return unto him, who is the fountain 
of our being; and through the imperfections of our 
own natures, being not able to ſce or comprehend _ 
his greatneſs and goodneſs, otherwiſe than by bis 


works, muſt make us from viſible things to raiſe our | 


thoughts up to him. And for unlawtul delires, they 


are not more contrary to religion than to love, which LN 


delights only in beauty and virtue, hates the de- 
formity of vice, and of that brutiſh luſt which diſ- 
tinguiſheth not of honour or juſtice. He cannot be 
faid to love a woman, that would buy his own plea- 
| ſure with her diſhonour or crime; he only loves him 
ſelf, Beſides, the love which 1. defend, being in a 


„great degree ſpiritual, cannot deſire any thing that is 


vicious; vice deſtroys the principal object of love, 
5 which 1 is the mind, and the bencht that 1 is reaped by 
DS ſuch 
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ſuch Plerfüres, can only ſatisfy the ſenſes; which 
therefore love not only deſires not, but hates. But 
the greateſt reaſor» why we ſhould apply ourſelves to 
oppoſe the birth and growth of this paſſion, is the (] 
infinite pains and ſorrows that it cauſeth. How many [1 
are made miſerable for one that attains to happineſs by 5 
it? And even thoſe are firſt expoſed to all miſeries be- 1 
fore they obtain their deſire. And truly, to this I ON 
| have very little to anſwer; only this, that as love is [ 
the cauſe of the greateſt ills that men ſuffer, it is the |4 
cauſe alſo of the molt perfect pleaſures, conſiſting | | 
only in extremes; and as many are made miſerable by | 
love, none are made happy without love: it is the 
maoſt active inſtrument of our natures,” and cauſeth Þ 
the moſt good or hurt to us. But though a quiet in 
different Rate, void of great griefs or joys, were to 
be choſen rather than this {lippery precipice from 
Whence we are ſo likely to fall into miſery, diſcourſes 
on it were vain; for our weak reaſon, which ſhould. 7 
be our guide, is carried away captive by the power of | 
| beauty and virtue, againſt which blindneſs. . and ©" 
ſtupidity are able to make any defencde. { 
There is another ſort of people who are oreat- pre- | ; 
tenders to wiſdom, who ſay, that the object of our 
devoirs ſhould be tuch as ſatisfy the mind; and that 
if any ſuch can be found, too great a value endet 
be put upon it; but deny that it can be found —_. 
55 amongſt women, they are only light creatures, fit to 
ſatisfy the ſenſes, maintain our ſpecies,” and quench | 
our natural deſires, and have not ſuch minds as can 
give delight to a wiſe man. t low great an ignorance © | 
is this? Socrates learned his philoſophy from Dios 
time; though ſhe received her firſt principles from 
him, the grew ſo excellent, as to be able to teach 
her maſter, who was able to teach all the reſt of the _ 
world. And Pericles, to whom all Greece gave the? 
2 chad ary of wiſdom, confeſſed he knew nothing _ 
but what he had learned from the fair Aſpaſia; om 3 
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of which were as excellent for their beauty as under- 
ſtanding. 1 TW N PN 

And who 1s it that doth not know, that every age 
hath produced ſome very excellent in thoſe things 
for which men moſt prize themſelves; and yet theſe _ 
grave fools deſpiſe them. It is true, that women 
have not thoſe helps from ſtudy and education that 
men have, but in the natural powers of the mind are 
no way inferior. They exempt themſelves from the 
trouble of thoſe knotty ſciences that ſerve only to 
_ deceive fools, which furniſh the tongue with words, 
but tend nothing to the framing the underſtanding ; 


and inſtead of this they have a pleaſantneſs of wit in 


_ converſation very much beyond men, and a well 
compoſedneſs of judgment, which if they did not 

_ deſerve our love would move our envy: and unto 
whatſoever they apply themſelves, either learning, 

. buſineſs, domeſtic or public government, ſhew them 
ſelves at leaſt equal to our ſex. I ſhould be glad if 1 
could except military buſineſs, naturally diſliking any 
thing of violence among them; but even in that 
many have been excellent. But above all, the ſoft- 
neſs, gentleneſs, and ſweetneſs that is in them, doth | 
juſtly move our love and admiration; whereas men's 
minds are as rugged and harſh as their faces, fit for 
_ boiſterous action by the ſtrength and hardneſs of their 
bodies, but incapable of giving pleaſure; and even in 
that quality which men ſo much prize in themſelves, 
Which is courage; how many of them have been fain 
to take example in generous and bold reſolutions from 


their wives, daughters, or miſtreſſes. Epicharis ſuf= _ | 


fered torture better than any of forty the moſt emi- 


nent ſenators of Rome, or divers hundreds of the 


chief of the ſoldiery, concealing by her conſtancy the 
_ conſpiracy, which the weakneſs of the others revealed. 
Seneca was glad to receive encouragement and ex- 


, ample to die from Paulina; Pætus from Arria in his 


extremity; and the famous Brutus often from Porcia; 
F beds 
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| beſides infinite numbers of examples of virtue, by 


which that ſweet ſex ſhews they can, when it is 
needful, excel ours in gallantry as well as beauty, and 
gives us ſufficient reaſon to conclude, that they can 


only mitigate the troubles of our lives, which we 


through a turbulent illneſs of nature create to one 


another, but by their examples mollify our hardineſs 
by pleaſures we receive from them, muſt recompenſe 


the miſchief our harſh tempers expoſe us unto; and 
that they are only the worthy objects of our affections, 
it being as evident we owe our pleaſures to them, as 
our birth; they are only able to eaſe our griefs and 


cares; and, which is more beneficial unto us, ſoften 


that rugged fierceneſs of mind which is our crime and 
plague, the inſtruments of our own and others miſe- 
ries, by the ſweet allurements of pleaſure that we 
receive from them. Let not any, man then, through 
a fond and impudent e in his own merit, ; 


= deſpiſe that . 
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